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To Russia. 

By Alexander Blok. 

Translated by P. Leonov. 

Endless stretches the railroad before me, 

On through windy steppe, rolling around. 

Lo! A factory rearing her stories, 

Towns of huts, where poor workers abound. 

On her wild, broad expanses, my Russia, 
Now the same, and now different, seems. 

For she turns a new face now upon me, 

And my mind throbs with quick-changing dreams. 

Prom the grim underground — a Messiah — 

The black coal comes, thy bride-groom and king. 

But no terror in me, O my Russia, 

Strike the voices that songs of stone sing! 

Tis the groan of the coal and the marshes, 
And the groan of the ore, near and far : 

For I see o'er the boundless steppe rising 
Lo! Another America's star! 
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PRESIDENT BUTLER AND PROFESSOR DEVINE 
ON "THE RUSSIAN REVIEW." 

(From Letter* to the Editor). 



...I am very gladi indeed to hear of the 
establishment of "The Russian Review" and 
trust that it will do much to spread in this coun- 
try fuller knowledge of the language, the life, 
the history, and the institutions of the Russian 
people. We wre building up at Columbia Uni-t 
versity, under the leadership of Professor 
Prince, what we hope will become a very impor- 
tant Department of Slavonic languages and li- 
teratures, and in this Department, of course, 
chief attention is (ftven to Russian. 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 

President of Columbia University. 



As one who shares the newly awakened but 
certainly now very keen interest in this country 
in Russian affairs, I am very happy to learn of 
the project for the Russian Review. 

There is no doubt that there is need for such 
information as the Review intends to supply. 

EDWARD T. DEVINE, 

Director, The New York School of Philanthropy 
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The Recent Progress of Russia. 

By Mark Vittchur. 

Russia occupies a peculiar position in the family of great 
nations. The largest country of Europe, stretching from the 
White Sea to the Caucasus and from the Baltic to the Pacific, 
Russia has remained far below the modern standard of political, 
economic, and industrial development. Yet, intellectually, the 
country is well on the level with Europe's civilization, to which 
she has added a wealth of ideas in the realm of literature, art, 
and morality. 

We hear so much nowadays of the inefficiency of Russia's 
present social system, of her lack of ambition in the line of 
practical endeavor, that we are apt to overlook the really won- 
derful progress that Russia has made in the course of the last 
few decades. 

The whole history of Russia's march onward represents a 
succession of bitter struggles between the old Muscovite Russia 
and the new social forces, the latter developing under the benign 
influence of the Western civilization that poured into Russia 
through the "window to Europe", cut open by Peter the Great. 
The country has progressed constantly, despite the fact that 
many battles were lost by the champions of civilization. While 
the progressive movement usually went on by leaps, the reac- 
tionary tendencies, when triumphant, never succeeded in making 
more than a few backward steps at a time. 

The reforms of Peter the Great were the first leap forward, 
and they played havoc with the old Muscovite institutions. It 
took Russia almost a whole century to adapt herself to the Eu- 
ropean ideas and customs which were forcibly introduced by 
the first Emperor of Russia. 

The emancipation, in 1861, of over twenty millions of Russian 
serfs, coupled with the other great reforms of the sixties, which 
brought forward upon the political stage new and more demo- 
cratic elements, was another great advance. But it was followed 
by two decades of political reaction. During this unfortunate 
period, the whole policy of the Russian State was characterized 
by the protection of the gentry, which was declining despite the 
fact that it was the object of favorable legislation during the 
reign of Alexander III. The growing economic power of the 
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industrial and merchant classes, together with the educational 
activities of that peculiarly Russian social institution, sometimes 
called 'the third element" but better known as the "intelligen- 
tia", almost destroyed the social importance of the decaying 
gentry. For thirty years after the Act of Emancipation the 
gentry sold 65 million acres of land, which represents 315% 
of their possessions, and this despite the fact that the specially 
established "Bank for the Gentry" did everything in its power 
to help the Russian noblemen meet the competition of the new 
social factors in Russia. 

Only ten years ago the world witnessed another attempt of 
Russia to make a step forward, now toward constitutional de- 
mocracy. The bitter political struggle that followed this move- 
ment ended, as we know, in a few reactionary measures, but 
in the long run, Russia gained much more than the opposing 
factions probably realize, or are willing to admit. Whatever 
might be said of the "Electoral Law of June 3rd", that assured 
the gentry a leading part in the Douma, the fact remains that 
Russia has a kind of Parliament. Political discussion, which 
was formerly confined to the bureaucratic circles and was strictly 
forbidden in the press and society, is now possible. The Douma 
has come to stay, — even the worst and boldest enemies of con- 
stitutionalism in Russia do not go beyond recommendations of 
restriction upon its powers. 

The "Europeanization of Russia" has been a process fraught 
with difficulties, but Russia has finally demonstrated the fact 
that she is just as much adapted to Europe's culture, as is any 
other part of the world. It is true that every reform was met 
with strong, and often overwhelming opposition that came, not 
only from the conservative authorities, but also from the social 
and intellectual representatives of Muscovite Russia. And 
this was significant. It meant opposition to the mere imi- 
tation of foreign models. It enabled old Russia to battle with 
Europe's influences through scores of her philosophers and lead- 
ers of thought. These men applied their gigantic intellectual 
powers toward an attempt to find Russia's "own way in the 
world", to spare her the painful transplantations of European 
institutions, such as capitalism, a landless proletariat class, 
large cities full of unemployed and prostitutes, and factories 
that rob the city population of fresh air. Men of the type of 
Chomiakov, Dostoyevsky, and Soloviev, openly despised Europe's 
culture, which seemed to them "unchristian and unhuman." 
Western civilization frightened them by its formalism, its ra- 
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tionalism, its lack of harmonious unity between the mind and 
the heart. They went so far as to assert that it was Russia's na- 
tional mission to save the disintegrating West from imminent 
spiritual and intellectual ruin. 

Life's realities soon dispersed the hopes of these dreamers. 
After the stormy sixties, the Government began to build railways 
and telegraphs and generally to utilize the mechanical discover- 
ies and improvements of Europe. Factories and mills sprang 
up near the large cities, industrial centres were created, so that 
to-day Russia has an army of factory and mill workers num- 
bering over three millions. The darkest prophecies of the op- 
ponents of civilization came true. "Holy, orthodox Russia" has 
not only a proletariat class, but even great labor problems, just 
as all other countries have. Russian cities are rebuilt on Eu- 
ropean style, with electric tramways, telephones, prisons, thea- 
tres, divorce-courts, newspapers, and all the other accessories of 
a civilized metropolis. 

The bitter fight for and against civilization was transformed 
into the modern political struggle between the bureaucracy and 
the new social forces, — for and against democratic institutions. 

In this new phase of Russia's internal life, the gentry, which 
is the last support of the bureaucracy, is gradually giving way. 
The gentry itself has undergone radical changes since the great 
European war began, and is now more inclined to consider po- 
litical reforms. Only recently, a group of noblemen in the gov- 
ernment of Tver declared itself in favor of a constitutional 
program and a progressive bloc in the Douma. 

The industrial and commercial classes in Russia are grad- 
ually gaining more and more power and prestige. The recent 
conventions at Moscow of the Russian manufacturers and mer- 
chants, declared in their resolutions the necessity of putting into 
practice the constitutional promises of the Manifesto of October 
17, 1905, since they consider the constitution an indispensable 
basis for the development of the great natural wealth of 
Russia. This call of the manufacturers soon found an echo in 
the resolutions of the Federations of Provincial Councils and Mu- 
nicipal Councils, which are playing such an important part in 
the organization of the Russian resources for the needs of the 
War. 

Political struggle is, in many ways, a new factor in Russia's 
internal life. This, in itself, partly explains its bitterness and 
sharpness, especially considering the fact that not only the rad- 
ical groups, but even the Constitutional-Democratic party still 
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have no legal standing and are naturally deprived of many legiti- 
mate ways of carrying on their political activities. 

There are no professional politicians in Russia. Politics is 
considered a sacred and highly responsible social service, which 
usually requires willingness to make great personal sacrifices. 
It is probably this peculiarity of Russian political life that has 
added so much to the personal integrity of the Russian politician. 
The short parliamentary history of Russia is already replete with 
names of which any European or American Parliament would 
be proud. Such names as those of Nabokov, Petrunkevitch, 
Prince Dolgorukov, Rodichev, the late Professor Muromtzev 
and the late Count Geiden, will not soon be forgotten. We choose 
these advisedly among the many Russian leaders, for they are 
all Russian noblemen who have deserted the caste of the gentry 
for the lofty ideas of democracy. 

In the bitter political struggle of 1905-6, the sacrifices made 
by this class were scarcely appreciated by the radical elements. 
The latter waged war not only upon the old regime but also on 
the "faintly liberal" classes which refused to go to the limits of 
revolutionary activity. However, to-day we hear from such rev- 
olutionary leaders as G. V. Plechanov, that this treatment of the 
liberals was a fundamental tactical blunder, as it led the middle 
classes to turn their backs upon the reform movement. 

There is only one logical outcome of the present political un- 
certainty in Russia. Constitutional guaranties will be firmly 
established, and this will gradually lead to a democratization 
of Russia's social and political system. 

Such a settlement of Russia's internal problem would, un- 
doubtedly, serve as a great impulse toward the economic and in- 
dustrial development of the country, whose limitless natural gifts 
are patiently awaiting industrial capital and well-organized 
labor. 

With her vast possibilities, Russia may, after all, fulfil the 
expectations of the early Slavophiles, whose bold motto was : 

"From the East shall come the Light." 
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In the Russian Village. 

By Th. Kriukov. *) 

It seems that the "holy calm of Russia's impoverished vil- 
lages" has nowadays become deeper, as if it had grown in its 
bounds. So it seems, at least, far in the interior of the country; 
as if all the thunder and the noise, all the shrieks and groans, 
have become concentrated in one place, while beyond the quiver- 
ing boundary line of the mighty upheaval, nothing remains but 
dumbness and emptiness. 

Such an impression comes inevitably to one who witnesses 
the life of the Russian village, both on week-days and on holi- 
days. Everything is quiet; no busy bustle and motion, no music, 
no singing, no profanity. Life has not died out; it seems to 
have shrunken, grown quieter, more timid and severe, become 
religiously self -concentrated, as it often becomes during Lent, or 
in times of great national misfortune . . . 

This is my second month spent in the capacity of an obser- 
ver of the quiet and slow-moving life of the Russian village. 

... A part of my working day is usually devoted to giving 
every variety of advice, and writing all kinds of petitions. By 
the irony of fate, while wholly unversed in either legal or busi- 
ness practices, I am considered an extremely learned and im- 
portant man, and am supposed to have connections with all 
sorts of institutions, almost from the palace to the prison. And, 
willingly or unwillingly, I am compelled to bear the burden of 
unearned fame, to hear sighs, complaints, and groans, to give 
advice and write petitions. It is not easy to close one's door to 
people who have no other place to go to in their need. 

The variegated threads of everyday troubles are now bound 
together by the heavy chain of war difficulties. Every day brings 
from the war territory some hint, some tiny bit of news, which 
speaks of the difficult life in the vast camp, hidden from the 
eyes of those who follow the great drama through the news- 
papers. 

Yesterday, an old Cossack came to me from the neighbor- 
ing settlement. While stating his request he suddenly burst into 
tears and could not finish it. He simply handed me a folded 
sheet of paper. 

"Here," sobbed he, "read of the troubles that fall on my old 

*) From the "Russkiya Zapiski" (Russian Notes) of Petrograd. 
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10 THE RUSSIAN REVIEW 

head. I never thought that anything like this would happen." 
I opened the folded sheet. It was a copy of the decision of 
the Odessa district court-martial. An officer of the 54th Don 
Cossack regiment, Medviedev, age 25, had committed a crime 
while in a state of intoxication. Medviedev came to a farm-house 
and demanded wine from the host. When he was refused, he 
fired two shots into a window. Luckily, the shots did no damage. 
Perhaps taking this circumstance into consideration, the court- 
martial punished Medviedev by a sentence of only twelve years 
of penal servitude. 

"Won't you help me? I'll pray to God for you all my life!" 
sobbed the old man, while I was saying, 

"But what can I do? How can I help you?" 
"You ought to know," answered the old man in firm con- 
viction. He stood there before me, so pitiful, yet so strong and 
handsome. "I have four sons there, but I never expected such 
shame. We've never been in court, or fined for anything. And 
now . . . If he was killed fighting, or was wounded, it wouldn't be 
so hard. But this way . . . And lost the Cossack's rank, too !" 
"But it wasn't for nothing. Suppose he had killed some- 
body?" 

"The Lord knows what got hold of him. He never drank at 
home. He was so quiet. * And now, see what he's done. The old 
woman and I can't sleep any more. When we look at his chil- 
dren, the heart begins to burn. How will they live with this blot 
on them? Won't you tell me what to do?" 

Everything is still, with the stillness that comes when 
heavy clouds overcast the sky, when dark shadows hang shroud- 
like over the fields, when the white sands of the river-bank grow 
grey, when the purple hills and the blue grove on the horizon lose 
their coloring and disappear in the greyish mist, and when all 
living sounds, so familiar to the ear, suddenly die away, as if 
swallowed by some monster, — when everything disappears with- 
in itself, crowding around its own thoughts and vague ques- 
tionings about life. 

Life in the far-away quiet nooks and corners flows along 
its long-trodden paths, and yet the war has cast a heavy shadow 
on it. The village street is empty on week-days. And yet there 
is an hour of the day when, from the window of my room, I can 
see crowds gathering about the well in front of the post office. 
At noon the mail arrives from the station . . . The whole pop- 
ulation of the village is there, old men, women, priests, a doctor, 
the teachers, boys, girls, messengers, — persons of all ages, 
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classes, and occupations. Some of them come there every day; 
others come occasionally. 

"What do you want to come here for, eh?" asks the letter- 
carrier Shpaka, in a mock-severe tone, addressing an elderly 
woman who carries her crochet-work in her hands. 

"And why did you come?" asks the woman, imitating his 
tone. 

"I've got business here." 

"Well, so've I. I've got four out there." 

"That's not so bad. If they write by turns you'll get some- 
thing every week." 

"Yes, but I've not heard from the fifty-second for three 
months. And the thirty-seventh is also quiet for the last four 
weeks. Maybe something's happend to them." 

Old women and children now know much more than ever 
they did before : numbers of regiments, names of cities, moun- 
tains, rivers, words they never heard hitherto. And when you 
hear their slow conversation and their timid discussion of what 
is going on "there", under the tempest of shot and fire, you feel 
that these simple, ignorant, wearied people, while not knowing 
what we learn from newspapers, know something which is in- 
finitely more certain and true, something we cannot find in any 
book or article on the war. And yet, oppressing uncertainty 
hangs even heavier over them than it does over us, the readers 
of newspapers . . . 

At last the door of the post office is opened. The crowd 
enters the room assigned to them, merely to see a package of 
mail handed over to the letter-carrier. Then they all file out 
after him and hurry to the village hall for the distribution. 
Sometimes the mail brings no bad news. But often the letter- 
carrier's bag contains the grim message of misfortune. Then 
the streets of the village are filled with women's sobs, old men's 
cries that resemble the dull bark of dogs, and the shrill weeping 
of children. 

And this noisy manifestation of grief is invariably followed 
by the grave, business-like silence of every-day life. 

On holidays, the crowds gather around the church-fence, 
near the well, and in other public places. Sometimes groups 
of different sizes are formed, and sometimes dense crowds are 
gathered about some wounded soldier returned from the field. 
In such groups the freshest and the most varied information is 
received and discussed. There is a considerable element of the 
fantastic in this news, but, generally speaking, it gives a fairly 
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true idea of what is going on at the different points of the great 
drama whose aggregate forms the War. 

. . . Sometimes I join a rather large circle of listeners. It is 
impossible to get close to the speaker, as the crowd is too dense 
around him. At times it is difficult to hear distinctly. 

Once I joined such a circle. The story flowed along, often 
interrupted, again becoming lively and animated, throwing all 
around the horrible fragments of a horrible picture. The crowd 
became larger and larger. The circle about the speaker was 
drawing tighter and tighter. Once I saw him. A thin, little 
man, with an unkempt beard, dressed in a military overcoat and 
a cap of dull grey. The listeners crowded against each other, 
trying to get nearer to the center. On the outside of the circle 
it was hard to hear the speaker. Occasionally his voice came 
with full force, and then again died away. 

"Such funny people they are. Sometimes a man would come 
out. The shrapnel is bursting all around him, but he never pays 
any attention. 'My house is burnt down/ he says, 'everything 
I had is destroyed. Don't care if I get killed/ They go mad with 
grief. It's awful to look at them." 

At times a hard word, overflowing with wrath, a word full 
of desperation, would escape from some lips. But there is usual- 
ly in it more unconscious grief, hopelessness, and despair, than 
appeal and readiness to protest. The protesting word would soon 
disappear in the general feeling of grief and dullness. Even the 
news of general, and not personal, sorrow was received weakly 
and silently, in that dull half-consciousness which a man no 
doubt experiences when suddenly struck on the head. In such 
a state, a man cannot tell whether what he feels is reality, or a 
nightmare; whether there is merely a ringing sensation in his 
ears, or actual thunder rumbling at a distance. He cannot dis- 
tinguish anything, — yet he has no strength to rouse himself. 
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Literature, Music, Art. 



Aspects of Russian Literature. 

By Louis S. Friedland. 



There is a peculiar restlessness that is expressed in Russian 
literature, as if the writers were men embarked upon a great 
search whos^ end is never in sight. And indeed, these men re- 
fuse to see final limits, for they know, as yet, little of attain- 
ment. You will not find in the literature of this country of the 
endless plain, a cheerful sense of accomplishment, a great joy 
in achievement. Theirs are not the doubts and the questionings 
of the English writers of the closing years of the last century. 
For they know that a goal exists, and that they must go on in 
their great spiritual search over the endless plain of Life. Things 
seen, are real to them, but those unseen have the true reality 
which they seek, and which they know exists. And in the ef- 
fort to attain at the final meanings in life, they journey over its 
wide realm, beckoned on by the never-failing hope of some day 
apprehending what this life is. 

But they are conscious, too, of the fact that they will never 
attain to the secret unless they can fathom the nature of man in 
his inmost self. For to them man is the enigma that must be 
solved, — man as he really is, not what he romantically pre- 
tends to be, or, in the spirit of renunciation, says he is. They 
wish to discover man as he actually is, in his true essence, not 
as he appears to be, shorn of power and true "selfness" by as 
yet unconquered forces, and hemmed in by laws and social struc- 
tures that only partly reveal him. 

Here, then, we are dealing with a literature that exists for 
social service, — with man, and not society, as the object to be 
served. So that Russian literature is social in a peculiar sense. 
It has been said that the Russian looks to literature for solu- 
tions to "the accursed problems of life." 

To answer this urgent demand, a literature needs to be 
closely linked to life and reality. In the literature of Russia this 
union is close and indissoluble. We cannot attain a true under- 
standing of the one, without knowing something of the other, 
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of the realities, political and racial, that moulded it. Instinct- 
ively, Russian writers know that the meaning of life is involved 
in life itself; and he who would comprehend their treatment of 
life's problems, must not separate the literature from the milieu 
in which it lives and has its being. 

To a large extent, Russian literature has been moulded by 
the political conditions of the country. For a long time its in- 
spiring motive was antagonism toward the official institutions. 
The writers had a definite reality to grapple with. For them, 
as for men everywhere, the fullest liberty was found only in the 
unreal realm of hidden thoughts and dreams and aspirations. 
But when the effort began to give these thoughts reality, it 
ushered in a time of tremendous struggle that absorbed all the 
energies of the nation. Here and there you hear voices counsel- 
ing submission as the inevitable and natural solidifying power 
of the nation. But the greater number beat their heads in vain 
against that iron wall. It is this thought that a Russian poet 
expresses : 

"The writer — if he is a wave 

Of the ocean which we call Russia, 

Can but awaken to rebellion 

When the ocean itself rebels. 

The writer — if he is a nerve 

Of that great body which is the people, 

Can but feel the wound 

When liberty is stricken." 
What underlying motifs are we to expect of a literature so 
conditioned? First of all, we shall find a severe, often rigorous 
attitude toward the social problems of life. There is little "Art 
of Art's sake." This formula of a day comes into its own only 
in the most recent works, for in Russia the divorce of art from 
life can come about only as a temporary escape from the grim- 
ness of reality. In a literature fundamentally social, like that 
of Russia, man is viewed as a human being, — a being respon- 
sible to his own conscience for all his actions ; so that the great 
writers of Russia see life as a moral problem, a problem of good 
and evil, whose ultimate solution lies in the triumph of the for- 
mer. It is on a great spiritual search that the masters of the 
literature have embarked, and they are conscious of this. Hence, 
much of their writing is didactic. Thus the poet Nekrasov says 
of himself: "I have been inspired to sing thy sufferings, my 
people, so wondrous in thy patience! I have been called to 
cast at least a ray of light upon the path on which God leads 
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thee." Even the supreme artist among them, Turgeniev, knew 
of a condition, a foe to his people's happiness, that he had to 
fight. "In my thoughts this enemy had a definite shape and 
bore a definite name: the enemy was serfdom." 

This abolitionist idea was like a ferment that worked 
through the length and breadth of the literature. The antagon- 
ism to serfdom was only an expression of the all-embracing idea 
of struggling for the liberation of the individual. It must be 
noted, however, that literature was not really the first expression 
of this desire for individuality. We find it earlier in the free 
communities established as a reaction against the rigorous offi- 
cialdom. 

The first phase of nineteenth century literature may be 
summed up as the period of Romanticism. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and for some decades after, literature 
was produced by members of the nobility. Such were the great 
poets, Pushkin and Lermontov. These two felt only imperfectly 
the great social forces that determined the course of later Rus- 
sian literature, but already they give expression to some con- 
sciousness of Russian unity. They are, above all, romanticists, 
both depicting, at least in their earlier works, characters of the 
Byronic type, — brooding, disenchanted men, who have com- 
pressed all their life in a decade of years. Having failed to 
find happiness in life, they seek it vainly in solitude. These 
romantic heroes, in their aristocratic aloofness, are foreign to 
the social spirit of Russian literature. 

The later heroes of Pushkin and Lermontov are endowed 
with a trait that has been considered distinctively Russian: 
over-development of the sensibilities and the mental powers at 
the expense of the will. To realize their ideas was impossible, 
to give themselves to some practical task was hopeless, in view 
of the political situation. Not being able to have what they 
wished, they talked their ideals to death. This mixture of cul- 
ture and of deficient will-power was characteristic of the Rus- 
sian "intellectual", so that we find many variants of the will- 
less intellectual in the literature of the nineteenth century. La* 
ter, the two novelists, Gontcharov and Turgeniev, attempted to 
find the hero whose soul would be a balanced harmony between 
intellect and will; but the Russian society of that day did not 
enable them to find the necessary prototypes. 

In the literature of the second period, the 30's and 40's, 
authorship was still limited to the nobility. But now, new ideas 
enter, and Russian literature becomes a great purposeful force. 
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Before taking up the writings of this era (which will be done 
in the next article), we must consider how the change came 
about. 

A Russian critic has described the psychology of his people 
as an "agricultural'' one, that of "the man who walks behind 
the plow." The exclusive social structure for the first half of 
the century was that of the landowner and the peasant, — on 
the one hand, a great, leisurely, patriarchal class, — on the other, 
the serfs, the masses, "the mysterious strangers in literature 
toward whom all were striving and whom none understood." 
Many Russians who sought to isolate what was distinctively 
Russian in the social system, found in the agrarian community 
the real unit of the social structure. These men felt that the 
true germ of Russian society was the "agricultural" or "rural" 
commune, — and that the hope of Russia lay, not in the civil- 
ization and arts of the West, but in the purification and strength- 
ening of the rural communities. To accomplish this, it was first 
of all necessary to abolish serfdom, and so there was unfurled 
the banner of the "Peasant," — not by the peasant, but by mem- 
bers of the nobility, in his name. And a period of vicarious 
salvation of the masses set in. 

This movement for the reforming of the "rural" commun- 
ities had far-reaching effects. To begin with, it divided the 
thinking men of Russia into two opposing factions, which, like 
all opposing forces, merged into each other at many points. The 
two rival camps were the Slavophiles and the Westernizers. 
The desire to westernize Russia was not a new one, and its main 
aims need no comment. The leaders of this faction accepted, 
as their philosophic basis, the negative side of Hegel's teach- 
ings, — especially his denial of traditional religion and his idea 
of constant development and change in Nature. 

As it happened, the Slavophiles, though they strove to be 
purely Russian, followed the Westernizers in basing their views 
upon Hegel. They adapted, for home consumption, perhaps the 
central idea of the philosopher's views on history. It was the 
doctrine of a super-race and a super-nation, a glorification of na- 
tionalism, and it apealed strongly to the defenders of the Slavic 
idea. Hegel taught a new metamorphosis in man's conception 
of the divinity: the Supreme Reason. This Supreme Reason 
was something integral, unitary, and endowed with one almighty 
passion: to know himself. The spirit of Super-Reason led a 
wandering life, and when it lived with a people, that people was 
a living one. Chaldea, Babylon, China, India, — each had, at 
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some time of the world's history, been the dwelling-place of 
Reason pure and unadulterated, — and thus it had gone on, from 
East to West, leaving behind it a trail of national corpses. It 
had never reached the Slavic race, but had attained its highest 
wisdom in Germany. And so the Slavophiles wished to import 
it. 

It is clear that the Slavophilism was an expression of race 
consciousness, and of a growing sense of national unity. The 
Slavophiles felt that the Russian people, hence the Slavic race, 
is predestined to play an important role in the history of the 
world. The influence of this idea was tremendous. On the one 
hand, it found expression in "official" aspirations for Slavic 
ascendency. On the other, it influenced revolutionary thought, 
and sought to liberate Russia from officialdom. 

We must note how the Slavophile movement is connected 
with the attempt to find, in the national social structure, that 
unit which differentiated Russia from the countries of West 
Europe. It was felt that Russia was destined to be the great 
hope of the world largely because it was running a different 
historical course from that of other nations. And the differ- 
entiating factor was the "rural" community. The cry was for 
Russia to purge its social system of the conditions that pre- 
vented a return to the communal mode of life. By far the sad- 
dest of these conditions was serfdom. The abolition of serfdom 
meant the emancipation of an enslaved people. Liberate the 
serfs, re-establish a free people under the old, simple form of 
Russian communal life, — and the problems of the country will 
be settled for all time. And so the watchword of the literature 
of the 30's and 40's became, Abolition, the People, Simplifica- 
tion, — words that threatened the end of the land-owning nobil- 
ity, — the master-class. The "Tragedy of the Master-Class" 
is the fitting title given to the literature of this period. 
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The Garden of the Holy Virgin. 

By Alexander Kuprin. 
(Translated for "The Russian Review"). 

Far beyond the bounds of the Milky Way, upon a planet 
which will never be disclosed to the eye of the most diligent 
astronomer, blooms the wonderful, mysterious garden of the 
Holy Virgin Mary. All the flowers that exist upon our poor and 
sinful earth, bloom there for many long years, never fading, 
ever cared for by the patient hands of invisible gardeners. And 
each flower contains a particle of the soul of a man living on 
the earth, that particle which sleeps not during our nightly 
slumber, that leads us through marvelous lands, that shows us 
the centuries gone by, that conjures up before us the faces of 
our departed friends, that spins in our imagination the variegated 
tissues of our slumber-being, now sweet, now ludicrous, now 
terrible, now blissful, that makes us awaken in unreasonable 
joy, or in bitter tears, that often opens before us the impenetrable 
curtains, beyond which stretch out the dark paths of the future, 
discernible only to children, wise men and blessed clairvoyants. 
These flowers are the souls of human dreams. 

Every time that the moon is full, in those hours of the night 
that immediately precede the dawn, when our nightly visions 
are especially bright, lively, and restless, when the pale lunatics, 
with their eyes closed and their faces turned towards the sky, 
return to their cold beds along the dangerous edges of the house 
tops, when the night-flowers open their chalices, — then the Holy 
Virgin walks through Her garden with light and quiet steps. 
To her right, glides the round moon, while behind it, never 
tarrying, always keeping the same distance, flows a little star, 
like a small boat tied with invisible threads to the stern of a 
large ship. Soon both the ship and the boat disappear, buried 
in the vapor-like, orange-colored clouds, and, suddenly, they 
appear in the dark-blue space. Then their light lends a silvery 
hue to the Holy Virgin's blue chiton and to Her beautiful face, 
whose charm and blessedness no man can describe with word, 
brush, or music. 

And, fluttering in joyous impatience, the flowers sway on 
their thin stems and, like children, stretch out to touch the blue 
chiton with their petals. And Holy Mary gently smiles upon 
their pure joy, for She is the Mother of Jesus, who loved flowers 
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so dearly during His life on earth. With Her thin, white, kind 
fingers She gently caresses the souls of children, the modest 
daisies, gold-cups, snow-drops, veronicas and the fairy spheres 
of dandelions. Boundless is her bounty, for it extends over them 
all: the daffodils, those beautiful love-flowers, the proud and 
passionate roses, the conceited peonies, the orchids, so terrible 
in their strange beauty, the bitter, fiery poppies, the tuberoses 
and hyacinths, that spread their heavy odors around the death 
bed. She sends bright maidenly dreams to lilies-of-the-valley, 
violets and mignonettes. And to the plain wild-flowers, the souls 
of ordinary toilers, wearied with the day's labor, She sends pro- 
found, restful sleep. 

And She visits also the far-away corners of the garden, 
wildly overgrown with thorny, monstrous cactuses, greenish 
ferns, intoxicating hops, and the creeping, graveyard ivy, and 
to them all, despairing of joy on earth, disappointed in life, sor- 
rowful, and grieving, gloomily hastening to meet death, She 
grants moments of complete forgetfulness, without dreams, 
without memories. 

And in the morning, when amidst the gold and crimson 
dawn, the triumphant sun, ever burning with the fire of victory, 
begins to rise, the Holy Virgin lifts Her clear eyes towards 
Heaven and says: 

"Be thou blessed, O Creator, who exhibits % to us the sign 
of His greatness. Be blessed all His creation, too. Be blessed 
the sacred eternal maternity of the world. For ever and ever." 

And the flowers send their reply in scarcely audible whis- 
per: 

"Amen." 

And like holy incense their aromatic breath rises upward. 
And the bright face of the sun trembles, reflected in many-col- 
ored rays from each dew-drop. 

On this night, too, the Holy Virgin walks through Her gar- 
den. But sad is Her beauteous face, lowered are the lashes of 
her bright eyes, powerless hang her hands along the folds of 
her blue chiton. Terrible visions float before Her : red fields and 
pastures, still reeking with blood; burnt homes and churches; 
violated women, tortured children; mounds and mountains of 
corpses under which moan the dying; groans, curses, blasphemy 
that breaks through the death rattle and the cries; mutilated 
bodies, withered breasts, fields of battle black with ravens . . . 

Oppressive silence, as before a thunder-storm, overhangs the 
world. The air is perfectly motionless. But the flowers tremble 
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and sway in fright as in a tempest, bending to the very ground 
and extending their heads to the Virgin with boundless entreaty. 

Closed are Her lips, and sad is Her face. Again and again 
before Her rises the image of Him Whom human malice, envy, 
intolerance, cupidity and ambition sentenced to unbearable tor- 
tures and a shameful death. She sees Him, — beaten, bleeding, 
carrying upon His shoulders His heavy cross, and stumbling 
under its weight. Upon the dusty road She sees dark sprays, 
the drops of His divine blood. She sees His beautiful body, muti- 
lated by torture, hanging by out-turned arms upon the cross, 
with protruding chest and bloody sweat upon His deathly-pale 
face. And again She hears His dreadful whisper, "I am thirsty !" 
And again, as then, a sword is plunged into the Mother's heart 

The sun rises, hidden beyond dark, heavy clouds. It burns 
in Heaven like an enormous red blot, the bloody conflagration of 
the world. And lifting up Her saddend eyes, the Holy Virgin 
asks timidly, Her voice trembling: 

"O Lord! Where are the bounds of Thy great wrath ?" 
But relentless is the wrath of God, and none knows its bounds ! 
And when, in grief and sorrow, the Holy Virgin lowers Her 
eyes again, She sees that the innocent cups of gentle flowers are 
filled with bloody dew. 

1915. 
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The Sea. 

By W. A. Zhukov8ky. 
Translated for "The Russian Review". 

Sea, calm and silent! O Sea of clear azure! 

1 stand here enraptured, before thy abyss. 
Thou livest, thou breathest, with love never quiet, 
With life never placid thy bosom is full. 

Sea, calm and silent! O Sea of clear azure! 

Come, tell me thy secret, so wondrous, so deep. 

What is is that moves to and fro thy vast surface, 

What fills thy broad bosom with quickening breath? 

Perhaps the blue Heavens so distant attract thee 

Away to their heights from the bonds of the earth? 

When bright are the Heavens, thou too, shin'st in brightness, 

Shin'st here, full of life, so mysterious, yet sweet; 

Thou roll'st Heaven's azure upon thy light ripples, 

Thou burn'st with the light of the dawn and the eve, 

In tender caresses their gold clouds embracest, 

And merrily twinklest with their golden stars. 

And when the dark clouds gather sombre and threatening, 

To steal from thy sight the clear stretch of the sky, 

In rage thou dost roar, and, uplifting great billows, 

Thou tearest and rendest the gathering gloom. 

The dark doth soon vanish, away speed the clouds, 

Yet still thou retainest the storm that is past, 

Thy billows, in fright, are still rising and falling; 

Thy peace comes not wholly when clear is the sky, 

Once more when it shines with its radiant azure. 

Deceptive, uncertain, thy soft-stirring calm : 

Within its abyss storms and tempests are hidden, 

Caressing the sky, thou still dreadest its doom. 
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A Present. 

By Leonid Andreyev. 
(Translated for "The Russian Review"). 

I. 

"So you '11 come, won't you?" Senista repeated this for the 
third time, and for the third time Sazonka answered hastily: 

"Sure I'll come, sure I'll come. Why shouldn't I? Sure 
I'll come." 

And again they were silent. Senista was lying on his back, 
covered up to the chin with a gray hospital blanket, and was 
looking steadily at Sazonka. He did not want Sazonka to go 
away, wanted him to say again that he would come to see him, 
and not leave him a prey to loneliness, disease, and fear. Sa- 
zonka, on the other hand, was anxious to get away, but he did 
not know how to do it without giving offense to the boy. He 
would blow his nose every little while, slide off the chair, and 
then sit straight and firmly again, as though resolved to remain 
there for all time. He would have stayed longer if there were 
anything to talk about. But there was no subject he could con- 
verse upon and the thoughts that came to his head were so fool- 
ish, that he felt ashamed of himself. He wanted all the time 
to call Senista by his full name, Semyon Erofeyevich, which, 
of course, would have been preposterous. Senista was only a 
boy, a mere apprentice, while he was a full master in his trade 
and a drunkard into the bargain. Everybody called him Sazonka 
merely through force of habit. Only two weeks ago, he had 
given Senista his last box on the ear, which, of course, was very 
bad of him ; but he could not talk about that in the hospital. 

Sazonka began to slide off his chair determinedly, but before 
getting off half-way he suddenly slid back again, and said half- 
reproachf ully, half -sympathetically : 

"So that's the way it goes. Hurts, don't it ?" 

Senista nodded and answered quietly : 

"Well, I guess it's time for you to go. You'll get it, if you 
don't." 

"That's so, too," answered Sazonka cheerfully, glad to have 
found a good excuse. "As it is, he told me to get back as soon 
as I could. Take it over,' said he, 'and get back the same mo- 
ment. And see that you don't touch whiskey on the way.' The 
devil!" 

But, together with the realization that he could leave any 
moment, Sazonka began to feel a great pity for the large-headed 
Senista. The whole environment predisposed him to pity. The 
room was filled with beds placed close to each other, on which 
lay pale, gloomy men. The air was spoiled to the last ounce 
with the nauseating odors of medicines and human perspiration. 
Everything reminded him of his own health and strength. No 
longer trying to avoid Senista's questioning glance, Sazonka 
bent over him and said: 
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"Don't be afraid Semyon . . . Senia, I mean. Til come, all 
right. Soon as I have time, I'll come right over. Ain't I hu- 
man? My Lord, I can understand something, too. D'you believe 
me?" 

And Senista answered with a smile on his black, parched 
lips: 

"Yes, I believe you." 

"Now you see !" Now Sazonka felt light and comfortable. 
He could even talk of the box on the ear he had given Senista 
two weeks ago. He mentioned it casually, touching Senista's 
head. 

"And if people hit you on the head, it wasn't because 
they meant you harm. Lord, no! Only because your head is 
so handy. It's so big, and the hair is all cut so low." ' 

Senista smiled again and Sazonka got up from his chair. 
He was very tall, and his curly hair, combed with a fine comb, 
rose like a soft cap. His shining eyes with their swollen eye- 
lids, smiled at the boy. 

"Well, good-a-by," said he, without moving away from his 
place, however. He purposely said "good-a-by," instead of 
"good-by", because he thought it would sound more sincere and 
heart-felt. But it did not seem enough. He felt that he ought 
to do something even more sincere, something good and big, 
after which Senista would not mind remaining at the hospital, 
and he, himself, could go away with a light heart. And he stood 
there in childish embarrassment, when Senista again helped 
him out: 

"Good-by," said he in a thin childish voice, for which he was 
nicknamed "flute," and freed his hand from under the blanket 
and quite simply, as though he were Sazonka's equal, extended 
it to the man. And Sazonka, feeling that this was precisely 
what he was looking for, gently clasped the thin fingers with 
his large hand, held them for a while, and then let them go. 
There was something sad and mysterious in the slight pressure 
of those fingers, as though Senista were not only an equal of all 
men on earth, but above them all, freer than all. And it seemed 
so because he now belonged to an unknown, though terrible and 
powerful master. Sazonka felt that he could call him Semyon 
Erofeyevich. 

"So you'll come, won't you?" For the fourth time Senista 
begged of him, and this plaintive appeal drove away that some- 
thing awful and magnificent, which but a moment ago had en- 
veloped the boy in its noiseless wings. Senista again became 
for Sazonka a poor, sick boy, and he was again full of pity for 
him. 

When Sazonka walked away from the hospital, he thought 
that he was followed for some time by the odor of medicines and 
the piteous appeal: 

"So you'll come, won't you?" 

And Sazonka answered his absent implorer, 

"Sure, I'll come. Ain't I human?" 
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II. 



Easter was coming on, and there was so much work in 
the tailor's shop that Sazonka got a chance to get drunk only 
once, on a Sunday. He had to sit all day long near his window. 
He had a sort of platform, on which he sat Turkish fashion. 
The spring days were very light and very long, and Sazonka 
sat there sewing, gloomily whistling a melancholy tune. In the 
morning there was no sun in Sazonka's window, and streams of 
cool air forced their way through the loose woodwork. But 
towards mid-day a sharp yellow band appeared in the window, 
and in it particles of dust were dancing merrily. And half an hour 
later, the whole window-sill, with the scissors and the scraps of 
cloth scattered over it, was already burning with a blinding light, 
and it became so hot that the window had to be opened. And 
together with a stream of fresh air, mixed with the odors of 
manure, drying mud, and opening buds, a weak, early fly flew 
into the room, followed by the confused noises of the street. 
Chickens were pecking the ground near the house wall, or cack- 
ling contentedly, lying in the round holes they had made for 
themselves in the soft ground. On the opposite side of the 
street, children were playing "knuckle-bones," and their loud, 
joyous voices, mixed with the sounds of small iron boards hitting 
the bones, rang with vigor and freshness. There was very 
little traffic in this street, situated on the outskirts of the city 
of Orel, and only occasionally a peasant cart would rattle by 
slowly, jumping from one deep rut still filled with mud, to an- 
other. The parts of the cart, loosely made, constantly struck 
against each other, producing dull sounds that reminded one of 
the coming summer and the vast expanses of fields. 

When Sazonka's back bones would begin to ache, and his 
tired fingers would be able to hold the needle no longer, he would 
jump out into the street, barefooted as he was, make a couple 
of gigantic leaps over the pools of water, and join the playing 
children. 

"Come on, let me try it," he would say, and a dozen dirty 
hands would extend the boards towards him, and a dozen eager 
voices would beg him : 

"Do it for me, Sazonka! For me!" 

Sazonka would choose a heavy board, roll up his sleeve and, 
assuming the posture of the athlete hurling the dTsk, he would 
begin measuring the distance with his eyes. Then the heavy 
board would leave his hand with a soft "swish," and, bounding up 
and down on the ground, would cut its way into the very center 
of the long cone, scattering the bones all around. The feat would 
be applauded by the enthusiastic shouts of the children. After 
a couple of throws, Sazonka would sit down to rest and say to 
the children : 

"And Senista is still in the hospital, boys." 
But the children, busy with their own affairs, would take 
this piece of news coolly and indifferently. 
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"I ought to take him some present. Well, just wait, I'll 
do it." 

The word "present" aroused the interest of several of the 
boys. Little Mishka, nicknamed the Suckling Pig, holding his 
breeches with one hand, and with the other his upturned shirt 
in which lay the sheep-bones, advised him : 

"You give 'im a dime." 

A dime was the sum that Mishka's grandfather had prom- 
ised him for Easter, and the boy's conception of human hap- 
piness did not go beyond this. But there was no time for dis- 
cussing the question of the present. A couple of gigantic leaps 
brought SazonKa back to the other eide of the street, and to his 
work. 

His eye-lids were still swollen, but his face became pale- 
yellow and the freckles on his nose and around the eyes became 
even more numerous and darker than before. Only his care- 
fully combed hair still had the appearance of a fine cap, and 
whenever his employer, Gabriel Ivanovich, loked at Sazonka's 
head, he was, for some reason or other, reminded of a small 
saloon and of whiskey, — which recollection would cause him 
to spit, and curse furiously. 

Sazonka's head was heavy. Sometimes the same thought 
would roll over in his mind for hours; and it would be either 
about his new boots, or his new harmonica. But he often thought 
of Senista and the present he was going to take over to him. 
The sewing machine was running monotonously, the proprietor 
cursed everybody, but Sazonka's tired brain could only conceive 
of the picture of how he would come to the hospital and give 
Senista a present, wrapped up in a red handkerchief. Sometimes 
a heavy drowsiness would come over him and then he would 
not be able to recall even Senista's face. He only saw clearly 
the red handkerchief, and it seemed to him all the time that 
the knots were not well tied. He told everybody that he would 
go to see Senista on the first day of Easter. 

"Got to do it," he would repeat. "I'll comb my hair and run 
straight over. 'Here you are, kid, that's for you !' " But as he 
would be saying this, another scene would come before him. He 
would see the open doors of the saloon, with the counter wet with 
spilled whiskey, inside. A bitter realization of his own weakness, 
against which he could not struggle, would overwhelm him, and 
an irresistible desire would come over him to shout out : 

"I'll go to Senista ! To Senista !" 

And his brain would again become heavy and irresponsive to 
everything, except the red handkerchief. But there was no joy in 
this one thought that persisted in his brain ; rather a stern les- 
son, a terrible warning. 

III. 

On the first day of Easter, Sazonka was drunk. On the second 
day, he was still more drunk, got into a fight, and had to spend 
the night in jail. It was only on the fourth day that he finally 
decided to visit Senista. 
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The sun-lit street was bright with red shirts and the bril- 
liant glitter of white teeth shelling the sun-flower seeds. Har- 
monicas were heard here and there; iron boards struck piles of 
knuckle-bones, scattering them in all directions; a rooster Was 
crowing bravely, challenging another rooster to combat. But 
Sazonka paid attention to none of these things. His face, with 
one eye blackened, and the lip cut, was gloomy and serious, and 
his hair was dishevelled, no longer having the appearance of a 
fine cap. He was ashamed of his debauch, ashamed because 
he had broken his word, because he could not go to see Senista 
in the holiday array he had planned,— wearing a red woolen 
shirt and a vest, — ashamed because he was going, dirty, un- 
kempt, his breath reeking with liquor. But the nearer he came 
to the hospital, the calmer he grew. More and more his eyes 
sought the bundle containing the present which he was carrying 
carefully in his left hand. And Senista's face, with its appealing 
look and parched lips seemed to be constantly before him, as 
clear and as life-like as though the boy himself were there. 

"Ain't we human, kid? Oh, Lord!" Sazonka kept on saying 
to himself, as he hurried along. Now he is in front of the large 
yellow hospital-building, with its black-framed windows, which 
look like gloomy eyes. Now he is in the long corridor, in the 
midst of the medicine odors and an atmosphere of indistinct 
fear and unpleasantness. Now he is in the ward, right by Se- 
nista's bed . . . 

But where is Senista? 

"Whom are you looking for," asked the nurse, following 
him into the ward. 

"There was a boy here, Semyon. Semyon Erofeyev. Right 
in this place." And Sazonka pointed to the empty bed. 

"You ought to ask first, and not break in like this," said 
the nurse rudely. "It wasn't Semyon Erofeyev, either, but Se- 
myon Pustoshkin." 

"Erofeyev, that's according to his father. His father's name 
was Erofey, so he is Erofeyich," explained Sazonka, slowly turn- 
ing paler and paler. 

"Oh, he's dead, your Erofeyich. And we don't care for his 
father's name. For us, he's Semyon Pustoshkin. He's dead, I 
say." 

"Is that so?" There was reverent astonishment in Sazon- 
ka's voice, as he stood there, so pale that the freckles on his 
face appeared almost like ink stains. "When did he die?" 

"Last night." 

"And may I . . ." Sazonka did not finish his stammered re- 
quest. 

"Why not?" answered the nurse indifferently. "Just ask 
where the morgue is, they'll show you. If I were you, I wouldn't 
be so upset about it. He was sickly anyhow ; couldn't live long." 

Sazonka's tongue inquired about his way, very politely. His 
legs bore him in the direction indicated, but his eyes saw nothing. 
Only when the face of the dead Senista was directly in front of 
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him did his eyes begin to see. Then, too, he began to feel the 
coldness of the morgue. The walls of the dreary room were 
bespotted with moisture, the single window was covered with a 
thick layer of spiders' webs. No matter how brightly the sun 
shone outside, its rays never penetrated through this window, 
and the sky always appeared gray and gloomy, as in autumn. 
A fly was buzzing somewhere. Drops of water were falling from 
the ceiling. After each drop, the air would reverberate with a 
pitiful, ringing noise. 

Sazonka stepped back and said aloud: 

"Good-by, Semyon Erofeyich." 

Then he knelt down, touched the wet floor with his forehead, 
and rose up again. 

"Forgive me, Semyon Erofeyich," said he, just as loudly and 
distinctly, and then knelt down again, and pressed his head 
against the floor. 

The fly stopped buzzing, and everything was still, with that 
peculiar stillness which sets in when a dead man is in the room. 
At regular intervals drops of water fell into a metal basin, strik- 
ing the bottom gently and softly. 

IV. 

The hospital stood on the outskirts of the city, and imme- 
diately beyond it began a large field. Sazonka went there. The 
level field, uninterrupted by a single tree or building, stretched in 
all directions, and the light breeze seemed to be its warm, even 
breath. Sazonka followed a dry road at first, but after a while 
he turned to the left and began to walk across the field itself, 
towards the river. In some places the ground was still wet and 
his boots left deep marks in it. 

Reaching the river, Sazonka lay down on its bank in a spot 
where the air was warm and perfectly still, as in a green-house. 
He closed his eyes. The rays of the sun passed through his 
lowered eye-lids in red waves. A lark was pouring forth its 
song in the blue sky, and it was so pleasant to lie there without 
a single thought in his head. The spring waters had already 
subsided, leaving the marks of their recent activity in the form 
of large pieces of ice, stranded on the opposite shore. The white 
triangular pieces of ice were steadily disappearing under the mer- 
ciless, hot rays of the sun. Sazonka lay there half asleep, and, 
accidentally, threw out one arm. His hand came in contact with 
a hard object, covered with cloth. 

The present! 

Jumping up to a sitting position, Sazonka exclaimed : 

"God! What is this?" 

He had forgotten his bundle entirely and now looked at it 
with frightened eyes. It seemed to him that the bundle had 
come there by its own will, and he was afraid to touch it. Sa- 
zonka gazed at it, without lifting his eyes, and a stormy, rum- 
bling pity, a furious wrath was rising in him. He looked at 
the bundle, and he seemed to see how on the first day, and the 
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second, and the third, Senista was waiting for Wm, turning his 
head towards the door, expecting him in vain. And he died 
lonely, forsaken, like a puppy thrown out into the backyard. 
Only one day sooner, and the boy's closing eyes might have seen 
the present, and his childish heart might have been filled with 
joy, and his soul might have soared to Heaven without suffering 
the torment of loneliness. 

Sazonka began to sob, tearing his fine hair, and rolling on 
the ground. He cried aloud, lifting his hands to Heaven in piti- 
ful justification: 

"0 God! Ain't we human?" 

And then he fell on the ground, his cut lip touching the 
earth. And there he remained, overwhelmed with dumb grief. 
The new grass tickled his face gently; a sweet, quieting odor 
came from the ground, and the earth seemed to exhale a feeling 
of mighty power, of a passionate appeal for life. The eternal 
mother earth was enfolding a sinning son in her embrace, and 
was filling his suffering heart with warmth, love, and hope. 

And far away, in the city, the joyful holiday bells were ring- 
ing their discordant melody. 



By A. W. Koltzov. 
Translated for "The Russian Review". 

I shall saddle my steed, my steed speedy and fleet, 
And away I shall fly, light as falcon, and free, 
On through fields, over seas, to the land far away, 
There my youth overtake, and return it to me. 
I shall dress myself gaily, and maidens again, 
As before, will with greeting receive me, and love. 
But alas ! No paths lead where there's never return, 
And the sun never starts its bright course in the West. 
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Music in Russia. 

I. Its Spirit. 
By Alexis Rienzi. 

There is perhaps no other people in the world so musical as 
the Russian, and perhaps no other people whose body of national 
music approaches so near to the real psychology and philosophy 
of the nation's life, the people's joys and sorrows, aspirations 
and strivings, achievements and failures. For the Russian, 
music is a delight. It is the natural, inevitable expression of an 
emotional people, and Russians are highly emotional. 

It may be said that the most characteristic feature of the 
so-called Russian "popular" song (which forms the real basis 
of the truly native musical art of the country) is, that it not 
only permeates, but actually dominates the whole spiritual life 
of the people. The peasant sings these songs as he follows the 
rhythmical movements of his plow, and in moments of hunger, 
joy, or grief. The workingman in the city, the mechanic, the 
servant, the student, the teacher, — all sing them, pouring into 
their strains their stifled longings for the ideal which is denied to 
them, but which unconsciously attracts them and beckons to them 
through the mist of life's grim realities. 

No matter to what page you open the book of Russia's life, 
you will find running through the narrative a thread of eternal 
yearning, of poignant regret for things gone into the story, 
with nothing in the present to take their place. It is this strain, 
plaintive, and sometimes sad, which you find predominating in 
Russian folk-song, whose unpremeditated pathos springs from 
actual passion, actual pain, actual sorrow. But though plain- 
tiveness is the prevailing note, the folk-songs express a wide 
and varied range of emotion. Sometimes they speak of sorrow, 
and solitude, and a great monotony, as if the vast plain of Rus- 
sia had become articulate, and was expressing its spirit. Mourn- 
ful too, are the wedding-songs of the Russian peasant-women, 
though sometimes the melody is a lighter one, telling archly of 
the ways of winning a bashful swain. And in many of the 
native airs there is conveyed a sense of the broad expanse of 
the steppe, where one can breathe free and deep, and know 
himself a man. 

To be fully appreciated, Russian folk-music must be heard 
in its native surroundings. Rendered on the concert stage, 
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under artificial surroundings and to the accompaniment of in- 
struments that are not really popular, the songs lose their true 
effect. The place to hear them in their purity is in some out-of- 
the-way village, far from the main roads of civilization. But 
it is when the villagers are engaged in "communal" work, es- 
pecially during harvesting-time, that the harmony between the 
surroundings and the people and the strains that arise, is most 
complete. 

In Russian folk-songs, words and music are closely linked. 
They are an invitation to the dance ; they set the peasant's feet 
a-dancing and make him clap his hands. It is not the words 
so much, as the melody that makes the songs so infectious. Far 
more definitely than language can do it, the melodies express 
the true national spirit. It is this dinstinctive quality that the 
great Russian composers have recognized, and they have done 
well in taking the Russian folk-music as the basis for the develop- 
ment of a native school of music. 

In the great Russian musical compositions, the national 
song does not serve merely as a theme, a subject. It dominates, 
it rules, it gathers about it the best of the ornamentation that 
a musical genius can produce for its appropriate setting. The 
composer merely embellishes it, as he truthfully and skillfully 
makes its meaning, its aim, and its origin apparent to the lis- 
tener. It is not surprising, therefore, that Russian music, when 
at its best, is so profoundly national, so deep, so truthful, so 
humanly appealing. 

Take Borodin's "Song of the Dark Forest." Whoever has 
heard this marvelous bit of Russian music will readily under- 
stand what national music is when produced by the accumulated 
spiritual wealth of generations, and shaped into musical forms 
by the mighty genius of a great composer. The words, adapted 
by Borodin himself, may serve to give a glimpse into the beauty 
and the power of this song. 

"The dark forest stood, full of noises strange, and a song 
he sang. Ah, an ancient song! A tale true to life, the dark 
forest told: How freedom bold midst its trees once dwelt; how 
the power and strength of a people great, gathered, mustered 
there; how that freedom bold played in liberty, how that power 
and strength gaily sported there; how that freedom bold into 
battle went, how that power and strength captured cities strong, 
scorned and mocked the foe, drank and spilled his blood ; freedom 
bold, power, strength." 
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The falling cadences at the end of the piece, wonderfully 
expressive in the musical rendering, seem to tell a whole story 
of the glories that were, and are no more. To hear a song like 
this is almost to read a whole book that tells the tale of a mighty 
movement throbbing with life and aspiration. 

And yet, despite its many virtues, despite its wonderful 
qualities of beauty, and simplicity, and depth, and truthfulness, 
Russian music has met with tragic fate on the road of its ar- 
tistic development. Russian composers, like Russian men of let- 
ters, are compelled to wait a long time for their well-deserved 
triumph, both in Russia and outside of their native land. And 
sometimes recognition does not come until long after their death. 
While some European composers of fashionable music conquer 
the whole world with their productions almost before the ink 
on their manuscript is dry, Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Bo- 
rodin, and even the father of Russian music, the great Glinka, 
waited many years for the appreciation which they so richly 
merited. 

This may perhaps be explained by the fact that Russian 
creators of music are not possessed of commercial ability. A 
Russian composer, with few exceptions, will never dream of sel- 
ling his opera before it is written. He is not looking for man- 
agers, and "orders" and royalties. He begins to create when 
he feels the impulse to do so, when his feelings and his thoughts 
blend together and clamor for expression. The possibilities of 
marketing his work seldom occur to him. 

And during the process of creating, the composer literally 
forgets about himself and pays no heed to the things around him. 
Even when his work is done he is still in no hurry to offer it 
for sale. It is as if he were sorry to part with the product of 
his soul. 

It is for this reason, perhaps, that so many composers in 
Russia die prematurely, long before their genius receives due 
recognition. Wasily Kalinnikov, in almost any one of whose 
short songs there is more feeling and genius than in many an 
opera popular to-day, died very young. Starvation, neglect, ex- 
cessive labor, — these sum up the tale of his brief life. He died be- 
fore a single one of his compositions was published, without 
hearing one of them played in public. It was only after his death 
that they were performed, with signal success. 

Moussorgsky, whose musical genius, combined with the 
poetical inspiration of Pushkin, created the wonderful drama 
of "Boris Godounov," died in 1881. Yet it was not until twenty- 
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five years after his death that his great work was staged for the 
first time. 

And the immortal Glinka? He died fifty-eight years ago, 
and as yet his marvelous opera, "Rouslan and Ludmila," is prac- 
tically unknown outside of Russia. And some think that any 
act of this magnificent opera has more of the true spirit of 
music than most of the fashionable operas that flash like rockets 
across the sky of music and disappear into oblivion. "Boris 
Godounov" has, at last, gained recognition, but "Rouslan and 
Ludmila", although superior to it, is still awaiting a hearing in 
the West. 

Koltzov, who of all Russian poets has given perhaps the 
best expression of the national soul of Russia, wrote a charming 
poem, which Rimsky-Korsakov set to music. 

Charmed by a rose's radiance bright, 
The nightingale sings day and night, 

Yet silent hears his lay the rose. 
A singer, thus, upon his lyre, 
Before a maid pours out his fire; 

And yet the maiden never knows 
To whom he sings, and why his lay 
Is ever sad, and sad alway. 

Like the nightingale, like the poet, the Russian composers 
sing long, long before they are understood and welcomed. A 
commercial age encounters even more difficulty than the "Mai- 
den" in understanding the subject of Russian music, because 
the music of Russia is almost, if not entirely, free from the 
sensual element. It is truly spiritual. 

Russian vocal music is not suited to mechanical reproduc- 
tion. It must be heard as a living thing, from a living artist. 
It is the offspring of the song of the long-suffering Russian 
people. And whoever knows the Russian songs will understand 
why Russian music is so truthful, so sincere, so heart-felt, so 
humanly appealing. It is possible that, in the future, this music 
is destined not only to bathe in the sunlight of glory and suc- 
cess, but also to exert a tremendous influence upon the spirit- 
ual and moral tenor of our social life. 

Russian music does not strive to please, to cater to the 
popular taste ; its aim is to educate. Like the truthful historian, 
it tells the story of the Russian people, of its life, its beliefs, 
its sufferings, its love, and its spiritual might. 
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One need not be pessimistic about the future of Russian 
music. It is an outlook that is rich and full of promise. Al- 
ready one can see the gratifying indications of a growing in- 
terest in the native art. The composers of the past generation 
have given it an impulse that will take Russia to the foremost 
ranks of musical achievement. Her period of imitation and 
adaptation is past. In the wake of her literature, that has made 
its influence felt throughout the West, is now flowing the tide of 
Russia's music. 

Mr. Rienzi's second article on "Music in Russia" will treat the develop- 
ment of Russian music and will appear in the March issue of ,,c Che Russian 
"Review/— Ed. 



The Sail. 

By M. J. Lermontov. 
Rendered into English verse by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

A lone white sail on the horizon 

Upon the azure sea doth stand. 

What seeks he in this foreign region? 
What left he in his native land? 

The whistling breeze the mast is bending, 
The playful waves around him rise. 

Ah! not for happiness he searches, 
And not from happiness he flies. 

The sun is bright as gold above him, 
Light spray below, a snowy fleece; 

But he, rebellious, seeks the tempest, 

As though the storms could bring him peace ! 
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Industry, Commerce, Finance. 

The Immediate Future of the 
Russian-American Trade Relations. 

The recent abrogation of the Russian- American commercial 
treaty would never, of itself, have exerted any marked influence 
upon the commercial relations between the two countries. Russia 
has always been, and still is, for the United States, a land of 
almost unlimited economic possibilities. American capital, en- 
ergy, and business methods can work miracles in this young 
country, rich in productive forces and natural resources. And if 
the commerce between the United States and Russia has not as 
yet reached its proper degree of development, this is due to the 
fact that American capital has never been sufficiently interested 
in Russia. If American capitalists were sufficiently possessed 
of constructive imagination, they would study the country and 
realize that they are face to face with an opportunity for the 
peaceful economic conquest of a vast country, with a population 
of over 180,000,000. Such a conquest would mean, as far as 
Russia is concerned, the maximum development of her enormous 
productive forces, while, for the United States, it would mean 
an unparalleled opportunity for the application of American ca- 
pital, skill, and genius for organization. 

A peaceful economic conquest of Russia by the United States 
would work as little harm to Russia as the United States have 
suffered because of the fact that foreign capital is even now 
dominant in the economic life of America. When one studies the 
industrial history of the United States, one is struck by the fact 
that, despite their enormous productive resources, the United 
States have more foreign capital than any other country of the 
world. The whole industrial and financial history of the United 
States is one continuous story of how streams of foreign capital 
from time to time poured into the country. During the first 
sixty years of the country's history this money came in the 
form of government loans. But, beginning with 1845, when the 
rairoads opened new and wonderful possibilities for economic 
expansion, foreign capital came unceasingly in the form 
of private loans and investments. Later on, after this 
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capital had developed and irrigated the great agricultural areas, 
trade with other countries became the source of foreign capital, 
for the trade balance became more and more favorable for the 
United States. If this balance were settled in gold, the whole 
European supply of precious metal would have to be removed 
to America. 

It is difficult to determine accurately the extent of America's 
indebtedness to Europe. According to Mr. L. F. Loree, President 
of the Delaware & Hudson, ("The Annalist," June 28, 1915), 
four fifths of Europe's investments in the United States is in 
railroad stock. If we take this stock at par value, the total 
amount of European holdings in the United States would 
be $3,408,401,342.*) 

On the other hand, Mr. John J. Arnold, writing on "The 
American Gold Fund of 1914," **) says that, according to the 
statistics of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, the United States owe Europe no less than $7,000,000,000. 

This figure is divided as follows: 

England $4,000,000,000 

Germany $1,250,000,000 

France $1,000,000,000 

Holland $650,000,000 

No matter how great is the divergence between these two 
figures, the fact remains that the United States owe an enor- 
mous amount to Europe, and that this debt was steadily in- 
creasing up to the time of the war. There were times when 
England was compelled to call in some of her American invest- 
ments, and such periods were usually accompanied by more or 
less severe financial depression in the United States. 

The war has brought great changes in the financial status 
of the United States. Instead of a debtor nation upon the finan- 
cial market of the world, the United States are rapidly becoming 
a creditor nation. This fact is of tremendous importance in 
forecasting the near future of the Russian-American commercial 
relations, and deserves special attention. 

Immediately before the outbreak of the war, towards the 
end of July 1914, the United States passed through a period of 
acute financial depression. It was caused by an extraordinary 
demand for gold from Europe. The European stock-exchanges 
were practically inactive, and almost all of their business was 
transferred to New York. As a result of this the New York 
*) Figures for March, 1915. 
**) "Journal of Political Economy," July, 1915. 
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Stock Exchange was flooded with orders forimmediaterealization 
on stocks and bonds, that came from all parts of Europe. The 
prices went down very rapidly, the supply of gold was becoming 
exhausted, and, if it were not for the closing of the New York 
Stock Exchange, the United States would have had to deal with 
extremely acute financial difficulties. 

From August to November, 1914, the foreign trade of the 
United States passed through a period of depression. In Decem- 
ber, however, this trade began to blossom out, and each succeed- 
ing month invariably shows a considerable increase over the 
corresponding month of the preceding year. The figures for the 
first eight months of 1915 show the value of exports as $2,231,- 
808,345, while during the corresponding period of 1914, the ex- 
ports were valued at only $1,311,349,656. During the whole 
year, the amount of export increased over 1914 by more than 
$1,500,000,000. 

Comparing the amount of export with that of import trade 
during the time of the war, we obtain figures which are no less 
significant. During the first eight months of 1915, as we have 
already seen, the amount of exports was $2,231,808,345. The 
imports during the same period equalled $1,150,884,760. This 
leaves a balance of $1,080,923,585 in favor of the United States. 

During those same eight months the amount of gold ex- 
ported from the United States was $10,902,690, while the amount 
imported was $223,828,565. This shows clearly that Europe has 
been settling her trade balance largely by returning to the 
United States the American obligations held by European ca- 
pitalists. Mr. L. F. Loree's recent investigation shows that 
during the first half of 1915 the railroad stock returned to 
the United States by European holders, was valued at $480,892,- 
135. During the same period the value of stocks and bonds, 
other than railroad, returned to America, reached the figure of 
$140,000,000. Thus, during the first six months of 1915, the 
value of American paper returned to the United States by Eu- 
ropean holders was $621,000,000, or $104,000,000 a month. The 
tempo of the trade between Europe and America has not yet 
shown any signs of slowing down, and we are therefore justified 
in assuming that during the year the debt of the United States 
to Europe has decreased by about $1,500,000,000. 

This leads us to the conclusion already quite obvious. The 
War will concentrate in the United States enormous amounts of 
capital which will necessarily seek new fields of application. 
After the War the whole of Europe will have to pass through a 
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period of reconstruction, and it is to Europe, most probably, 
that the American capital will flow. There seems to be no doubt 
that the foreign trade of the United States will continue on the 
same high level for some time after the war is over. 

Europe will need American capital for its reconstruction, 
but it is obvious that not all of Europe will need it in the same 
degree. No matter how impoverished, economically and finan- 
cially, England, Germany and France will be, they will still re- 
main potentially powerful and developed. In many fields they 
will be able to rise out of their slough of financial despond by 
the use of their own means. It will not be to their interest to 
allow full play to foreign capital. The existence of their own 
wealth, and of highly organized productive facilities, together 
with the principle of strictest economy, which will, no doubt, 
prevail in European affairs after the war, will lead them to avoid 
new loans. 

Not so with Russia. This country, in its economic situation, 
closely resembles the United States of that period when foreign 
capital first began to find its way into our economic life. The 
United States have become the most powerful industrial coun- 
try of the world, and Russia can become almost as powerful, 
if American capital will play the same creative part in its econ- 
omic development, that European capital has played here. 

Russia is boundless in extent, and amply supplied with 
labor recruited from her young, healthy, and willing population 
of over 180,000,000. The country teems with natural resources, 
not one-thousandth part of which has as yet been utilized. Rus- 
sia needs not only American capital, but American business men 
themselves, with their creative genius, their breadth of vision, 
their organizing abilities, their power of setting into motion 
every available force and resource of the country. The business- 
men of Russia are slow and often indolent. Among them there 
are few men of great vision and broad outlook. They are easily 
satisfied, and seldom go beyond the limits of one, or, in unusual 
cases, two or three cities. Thus it is that the vast, rich, and 
interesting country still remains poorly organized commercially, 
and still awaits the awakening touch of men who are capable 
of doing business on a large scale. 

In some ways, Russia has already caught up with the other 
countries of Europe. Her capital cities, Petrograd and Moscow, 
have passed the million mark in population. After the capitals, 
come, in order, the other large cities, the smaller cities, towns 
and villages, all striving to "catch up." The War has stimu- 
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lated and hastened this process of Europeanization. No doubt, 
after the storm of war has gone by, the whole political coun- 
tenance of Russia will undergo momentous changes, and, from 
that moment on, Russia will surely take her place among the 
commercially progressive nations of the world. 

From that moment, too, constructive work will begin in 
Russia, and her tremendous productive forces will undergo the 
process of awakening that must precede their effective organ- 
ization. This period will coincide with the particular moment 
when the concentrated American capital, released by the War, 
will begin to seek new fields of activity. If by that time Amer- 
icans will have become sufficiently aroused to the opportunity, 
their capital would be able to perform, very profitably for itself, 
tremendous and useful economic work in Russia. 

There are good grounds for thinking that the United States 
will not fail to take advantage of this happy concatenation of 
circumstances. The significance of a closer commercial rap- 
prochement between Russia and the United States seems to be 
gaining recognition in both countries. A recent number of the 
official organ of the Russian Ministry of Finance, the "Trade- 
Industrial Gazette", contains an interview with Mr. Carver, who 
went to Petrograd as a representative of certain American 
business interests for the purpose of establishing trade relations 
with Russia. Mr. Carver's opinion on the possibility of close 
financial and economic relations between Russia and America 
is extremely interesting, as it sums up very ably what has been 
said and done in the field. 

"Russia and the United States," says Mr. Carver, "are the 
largest countries in the world, and the two great nations have 
much in common. Our two countries, perhaps the strongest in 
the world, each moving rapidly onward along its path of develop- 
ment, have been, it seems, created for a strong alliance. And, 
in fact, there are not, nor can there be, any serious political dif- 
ficulties to be settled between them, nor any economic sphere 
in which Russia and the United States could possibly come in 
contact as rivals. They both possess enormous natural wealth 
and the best possible supply of labor. These factors cannot 
but assure the two countries rapid growth and development of 
their wealth and economic forces. My personal opinion about 
Russia and the Russians is that the Russian people is a splendid 
one, capable of the most sustained and productive labor. 

"Under such extremely favorable conditions, it cannot but 
be a matter of astonishment and sincere regret, that the finan- 
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rial and economic relations between Russia and the United States 
have not as yet reached the high level so easily made possible/ 9 

According to Mr. Carver, the part that American capital 
can play in the commercial and industrial development of Rus- 
sia may be almost limitless, since American financiers and busi- 
nessmen are willing to invest in any enterprise that promises 
good returns, and mutual benefits. America is ready to assist 
Russia in her program of railroad construction, not only finan- 
cially, but also by sending to Russia railroad supplies, as well 
as experienced engineers and technicians. In agriculture, the 
United States can help Russia largely in those departments of 
the industry where machines take the place of hand labor. More- 
over, American capitalists are interested in the irrigation pro- 
jects undertaken by the. Russian government, both the completed 
ones and those still under consideration. 

In conclusion, Mr. Carver expresses his firm conviction that, 
while it is difficult to predict what form the Russian- American 
commercial alliance will assume, it is necessary to begin prelim- 
inary work as soon as possible. It is also hard to tell what 
kind of organization, whether of the type of chambers of com- 
merce, or export and import associations, will prove to be the 
best channel for the powerful new movement. It is hoped, 
however, that the exigencies of the near future will offer a 
practicable and satisfactory solution to all these problems. 
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Germany and the Russian Markets. 

By Oscar M. Kartoschinsky. 

Long before the war, it was said in Europe, and particularly 
in Russia, that of all the colonies Germany had, Russia was the 
most profitable one! 

And there was truth in this statement. The whole of Russia, 
from the Western provinces bordering on Germany, to the most 
remote corners of Siberia, was flooded with articles of German 
production. The trade-mark "Made in Germany" had penetrated 
through every pore of the Russian body politic. German cloth 
was rapidly driving out the English. German foot-wear largely 
replaced not only the imported goods, but even that produced 
by the Russian factories. The dry goods were almost entirely 
of German make. Paper, chemicals, and drugs came across the 
border in enormous quantities. The dyes were almost exclusively 
German. 

In metal industries the Germans were even more successful. 
As a result of thorough and efficient work on the part of their 
salesmen and other commercial representatives, the French and 
English tools and cutlery were almost entirely driven out of 
Russia, and their place was taken by those of German make. 
Russian carpenters, cabinet-makers, masons, paper-hangers, 
locksmiths, blacksmiths, and mechanics of all kinds were almost 
all equipped with tools imported from Germany. 

In the field of agricultural implements and machinery, the 
Germans encountered considerable difficulty in competing with 
American goods. In view of the fact that there exists an im- 
port duty of 2r. lOcop. per "poud" (36.11 pounds avoirdupois) on 
agricultural implements brought into Russia, the Germans could 
not compete with the Americans in point of cheapness. More- 
over, the reputation of American agricultural machinery in Rus- 
sia is firmly established. 

But the Germans found a way of getting around this dif- 
ficulty also. The import duty regulations make an exception in 
the case of parts of agricultural machinery, needed for replace- 
ment or repair. The Germans made advantageous use of this, 
by leaving the sale of machinery in the hands of Americans, and 
displacing them in the field of selling parts. German factories, 
working exclusively on production of parts for agricultural im- 
plements, rapidly grew up in the Western provinces of Russia. 
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Notable example of this kind are the works of Schmidt in Kovno, 
Otto Erbe in Riga, "Forum" in Zaverze, and many others. 

Russian foundries and factories imported most of their ma- 
chinery from Germany. German steam-engines, gasoline and 
electric motors were used almost exclusively. 

As a matter of fact, most of the foundries and factories of 
Southern Germany, particularly in Westphalia, worked almost 
solely for the Russian markets. The fame of such manufactories 
as the machine works of Bergman and Co. was due almost en- 
tirely to their export trade to Russia. The Russian market was 
largely responsible for the rapid growth of German factories 
producing typographical supplies and materials. 

All this was achieved by Germany in a comparatively short 
time. In 1904, the German exports to Russia amounted to only 
about 50,000,000 marks. But during the year following, taking 
advantage of Russia's weakened condition on account of the 
Russo-Japanese War, Germany succeeded in signing a commer- 
cial treaty with Russia, which practically compelled her to deal 
almost exclusively with Germany. This treaty made it possible 
for German exports to gain a virtual monopoly of the Russian 
markets. During the year preceding the declaration of war, 
German exports to Russia amounted to over 800,000,000 marks, 
which means that they increased sixteen fold during one decade. 

But something else was needed besides a favorable com- 
mercial treaty in order to make such an enormous development 
possible. The moment the German manufacturers, merchants 
and exporters realized the value of the Russian markets, they 
began to apply all their energies towards obtaining control over 
them. Whole armies of German salesmen, and often the man- 
ufacturers themselves, travelled through the country, trying to 
induce the Russian businessmen to deal in goods of German make, 
in preference to all others. And they were, in most instances, 
very successful. 

The exporters were not anxious, at first, to make large prof- 
its. On the contrary, they were satisfied with a very small re- 
turn, as their main object was to place on the Russian markets 
as large quantities of their goods as was possible. They were 
not disturbed, or discouraged, by the fact that Russian business- 
men are accustomed to buying on credit. Realizing that the 
rate of interest on investments in German government bonds is 
only two, or two and one half per cent, and that the rate paid 
by private banking institutions is only about three per cent, 
German businessmen were perfectly willing to extend credit to 
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the Russians, charging them five per cent, and more. This credit 
operation alone was considered very profitable in Germany. 

The writer has often come in contact with cases in which 
the German manufacturers were greatly disappointed when 
some Russian merchants preferred to buy on cash terms. This 
deprived them of their profits on the discount operation, and they 
often used every possible means of persuasion to induce the 
Russians to give them promissory notes instead of cash. And 
it was not only large firms, with large surplus ot capital, that 
engaged in these operations. Even small firms, which often had 
to seek loans themselves, were very anxious to sell on credit. 
The notes, signed by Russian merchants and bearing interest at 
the rate of five percent or more, were readily discounted by 
German banks of exchange, which charged only two or three 
per cent. It should be noted here, however, that going into 
bankruptcy is quite common among Russian businessmen. In 
such cases, as is customary everywhere else, either no payment 
at all is made on obligations, or else some sort of settlement is 
effected. Postponement of payments on promissory notes is 
very frequent. 

All this was, of course, well known in Germany and was 
fully taken into account. Still, it did not deter the German busi- 
nessmen from going into the Russian field. Their business or- 
ganizations and associations proved to be an ample defence 
against such bankruptcy troubles. One of the provisions of the 
charters of their associations binds all in the associations to 
refuse selling to any Russian merchant who, through fraudulent 
bankruptcy, failed to settle satisfactorily his accounts with any 
German firm. In this way Russian businessmen were compelled 
to be extremely careful in settling their accounts with the Ger- 
man creditors. 

Moreover, German businessmen who traded with Russia 
were not content with the information concerning financial re- 
liability furnished by the best Russian inquiry offices. They had 
their own registers, their information being partly based on the 
personal study made by their representatives in Russia. The 
German firms were always ready to exchange such information 
among themselves. 

It is very interesting to note that one of the best inquiry- 
offices concerning the rating of the Russian businessmen was 
that of Schimmelpfeng, in Berlin. This credit-house developed 
its activity to such an extent, that, within a comparatively short 
period of time, it was compelled to establish branches at Petro- 
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grad and Moscow. It even opened a temporary branch at Nizhni- 
Novgorod, during the celebrated annual fairs. The services of 
this inquiry-office were employed not alone by German exporters 
but by Russian dealers as well. Thus the Germans knew more 
about the financial standing of the Russian businessmen than 
the Russian themselves. 

The Germans spared no pains and paused before no diffi- 
culties, in trying to accomplish their main purpose, viz., to make 
articles of their manufacture indispensible in the Russian mar- 
kets. English and American goods were never able to compete 
with the German in point of cheapness. When it did happen 
that other firms, foreign or Russian, succeeded in outselling the 
Germans in some commodity, the latter not only strove to regain 
their position by sending hosts of salesmen to different parts 
of the country, but even went so far as to establish their works 
in Russia. The case of factories producing machine parts, of 
which we have already spoken, is a notable example of this. 
The economy in transportation, and the absence of import duty 
usually enabled them, in such cases, to regain their places by 
driving out the competing firms. 

Such considerations were responsible for the large number 
of German factories that sprang up in the Western provinces 
of Russia bordering on Germany, and now occupied by the Ger- 
man troops. Chemical works, machine shops, textiles factories 
grew up like mushrooms, created by the energy and the initia- 
tive of the German businessmen, who were ever securing a strong- 
er hold on the Russian markets. Thus the markets of vast Rus- 
sia, like the fat cows of Pharaoh's dream, was being swallowed 
up by the lean cows, the business firms of Germany. 

The War has put a stop to this activity of the German busi- 
ness organizations which were developing and extending their 
field of action with almost incredible celerity. Whatever the 
outcome of the War, it is more than probable that the Germans 
will never occupy in Russia the position they have held hitherto. 
But the Russian markets still remain, with their needs increased 
by the War. They have to look to other sources of supply and 
will, in the near future, seek other sellers. 

The development of Russia's own resources cannot, naturally, 
proceed rapidly enough to supply the immediate wants of the 
Russian markets. Russia will still, for many years to come, 
remain essentially a buying nation. A large export trade with 
such a country would be a profitable and mutually beneficial busi- 
ness activity for an enterprising commercial and manufacturing 
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nation, with broader business and politico-economic policies than 
are found in some of the European countries. 

When the sudden upheaval that struck Europe in the sum- 
mer of 1914 made Russia realize her dependence on Germany 
for imports, she began to supply the immediate needs by turning 
to the only available source near home, the small Scandinavian 
countries. Their ability, however, to supply the markets of 
Russia is obviously insufficient. And the Russian businessmen 
finally began to turn to the one great, available source of imports, 
the American Republic across the Atlantic. 

The War affords the United States an opportunity of en- 
gaging in import and export trade with the largest buying nation 
in the world. Only, this opportunity must be recognized by the 
American sellers, as well as by the Russians buyers. The work 
of establishing close commercial relations between the two coun- 
tries must be the task of both, working together, and each meet- 
ing the other half-way. 

There are many things that Americans can learn from the 
experience of the Germans who dominated the Russian markets 
before the War. The principle of low prices and large quan- 
tities must be the watchword, at least at the beginning. This 
will be especially important since German competition, perhaps 
disguised in many ways, will still have to be reckoned with. 
But, if the American agricultural implements are enjoying a 
marked preference over the German, why should not this be 
equally true of other American goods? 

The American sellers must know their buyers, at least as 
well as the Germans knew them. They have to organize methods 
for obtaining the necessary information concerning the reliabil- 
ity and standing of the different Russian business houses. 

They must have some institution of exchange. The es- 
tablishment of a Russian-American Bank, or a series of banks, 
so favorably regarded by the Russian business organizations, the 
Russian government, and the American exporters, would, per- 
haps, be the best means of establishing a basis for real commer- 
cial relations on a really large scale. 

The game involves large stakes on both sides, but it promises 
large returns. It is worth the risk. 
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The Russian Budget. 

Following the established custom, the Russian Ministry of 
Finance had prepared an "Explanatory Note/' which was at- 
tached to the Budget Bill, introduced in the Douma. This "Ex- 
planatory Note" comprises a review of the government finances 
during 1915 and a summary of the budget requirements for the 
current year. 

Just as in the preceding Budget Bill, the Ministry of Fin- 
ance is laboring under great difficulties, in order to provide a 
more or less accurate estimate of the probable revenues and dis- 
bursements. The impossibility of forecasting the future events of 
the War makes it even more difficult to perform this work sa- 
tisfactorily. Moreover, the lack of knowledge concerning the 
effectiveness of new taxes and other sources of revenue, which 
have been introduced to take the place of the revenues yielded by 
the Spirits monopoly, renders hazardous a more or less close 
approximation of the possible returns. 

The fiscal operations of 1915 show that the estimated 
budget-figure of government revenues exceeded the actual re- 
ceipts by eleven per cent, or the sum of 350,000,000 roubles. A 
part of this deficit, about 150,000,000 roubles, is ascribable to 
decrease in alcohol revenues, due to the decision to discontinue 
entirely the operation of the Spirits monopoly, and to regulate 
severely the sale of all strong intoxicants. This determination 
was arrived at after the Budget Bill of 1915 was introduced in 
the Douma. The rest of the decrease, about 200,000,000 roubles, 
is due partly to errors in computation, and partly to the enemy's 
invasion of considerable territory, and its consequent evacuation. 

The preliminary data concerning the fiscal operations during 
the first half of 1915 shows a decrease, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1914, of 456,200,000 roubles. The reven- 
ues showing the greatest falling-off are those from the Spirits 
monopoly, customs duties, and railroad receipts. On the other 
hand, several items of revenue show an increase, as compared 
with the preceding year. Among these are certain classes of 
taxes as well as some newly introduced duties ; also a tax of 15 
per cent on all passenger and freight railroad receipts. The 
taxes on sugar, tobacco, matches, telephone, and telegraph also 
show an increase. The crops of the year were quite satisfactory. 

All this made it possible for the total receipts for the year 
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to reach the sum of 2,782,000,000 roubles, as compared with the 
budget estimate of 3,132,200,000 roubles. 

The extraordinary receipts during the first three quarters 
of the year reached the sum of 5,632,400,000 roubles, of which 
1,464,400,000 roubles were yielded by home loans. 

The expenditures caused by the War amounted, during the 
first nine months of 1915, to 6.064,000,000 rubles. The total 
war expenditures during the year reached the sum of 8,000,000,- 
000 roubles. 

The Budget for 1916 was prepared with the assumption 
that the War would last during the whole current year. While 
recognizing the necessity of a thorough revision of the existing 
system of taxation in order to provide the government with 
larger revenues, and, at the same time, to distribute more equit- 
ably the burden of taxation, the Ministry realizes that these 
changes cannot be effected immediately. It therefore asks to 
be permitted to extend until January 1, 1917, and January 1, 
1918, those measures which will expire before these dates. 

The revenues for the current year are estimated at 2,923,- 
083,005 roubles, and the expenditures at 3,250,915,197 roubles. 
Thus the estimated revenues are reduced, in comparison with the 
estimate for 1915, by 218,091,309 roubles. 

The Budget for the current year shows several peculiarities. 
The most remarkable of these is the effect of the complete liquida- 
tion of the government Spirits monopoly. This liquidation caused 
a decrease in the government revenues of 94,400,000, as com- 
pared with the total from this source in 1915. The complete 
revenues from the alcohol monopoly are estimated at 49,900,000 
roubles, to be collected on alcohol used for technical, industrial 
and medicinal purposes. It should be noted that, despite the 
extreme difficulties caused by the War, it seems quite possible 
to cover the deficit produced by the withdrawal of alcohol rev- 
enues, by gradually increasing the other means of raising money. 
As for the beneficent results of temperance upon the country's 
population, they are evidenced by the increased productivity of 
labor, the rapid growth of savings, and the decrease of crime. 
All this justifies the hope that the loss of alcohol revenues, which 
is quite a heavy one for the Ministry of Finance, will bring 
ample recompense in increasing the general prosperity, and 
hence improving the other sources of revenue. 

Another peculiar feature in the Budget is the increase of 
the interest that must be paid on government loans. The amount 
paid out in 1915 was 404,300,000 roubles; the estimate for 1916 
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is 542,800,000 roubles, i. e., an increase of 34 per cent. The gov- 
ernment debt is growing constantly on account of new loans, 
and, consequently, the amount of interest paid out is also bound 
to grow, mounting, perhaps, above the estimated figure. 

The Budget must also take into account the very important 
circumstances that the territory invaded by the enemy is no 
longer a factor in the country's finances. The influence of this 
elimination is more noticeable in the case of receipts, than of 
disbursements. The decrease of revenues, due to the loss of the 
Vistula governments, and also the governments of Cholm, Vilna 
Grodno and Courland, is 141,200,000 roubles in comparison with 
the returns in times of peace, and 69,000,000 roubles in compar- 
ison with 1915. Due to the same cause, the receipts of the rail- 
roads, operated in this territory, decreased by 144,800,000 rou- 
bles. At the same time, the saving of expenditure on account 
of the evacuation of this territory was only 59,800,000 roubles. 

The total Budget deficit for the current year is estimated at 
327,800,000 roubles. It is hoped that this deficit will be wiped 
out by credit operations, which are also expected to cover the 
expenditures caused by the War, the amount of which is estim- 
ated for the current year at over 8,000,000,000 roubles. 
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Russia and the War. 



Night of Nights. 

(The Anniversary of the Curse.) 
By Constantine Balmont. 
Translated by P. Leonov. 



In thirty years of life the present is the first, 

That I no longer sing sweet flowers and dear caresses: 
The Earth a prison seems which the dumb blue oppresses, 

A bed of torture cruel, from which the blood-streams burst. 



My spirit, blind and deaf, seems neither dead nor quick, 
Awaiting constantly the pointed blades that stun us. 
More, ever more, the pains and tortures shower upon us, 

Our blood is used as wine for Devil's brood to lick. 



And loving still the dews o'er which sweet perfumes hover, 
And loving ever still the bright birds' murm'ring lay, 
In vain I brush the blood from sacred sheets away. 



The heights of Ararat the bloody fumes now cover, 

The dreaded Night of Nights is whirling past apace, 
Once more shall soon the blood burst forth from the Lord's 

face. 

August 1, 1915. 
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Constantinople— the "Latch-Key to Russia/ 1 

By L. Pavlov. 

It was one hundred and eight years ago, that Alexander I., 
in discussing with Napoleon the conditions of a treaty, formu- 
lated clearly for the first time the real importance of Constan- 
tinople for Russia, when he called it the "Latch-key to Russia". 
But Napoleon was shrewd enough to look far ahead, and he then 
expressed his conviction that Constantinople in the hands of 
Russia would spell "l'empire du monde", a world empire, for the 
Tsar. 

Napoleon was powerful enough at that time to put an end to 
all discussions of this matter, and the question was dropped 
then, as it had been several times before. 

The importance of Constantinople was realized by the Rus- 
sian statesmen long before the time of Alexander. Peter the 
Great found Turkey one of the most powerful countries in Eu- 
rope, fully able to defy him and to refuse his request to grant 
Russia freedom of navigation on the Black Sea. Peter's struggle 
with Turkey was not successful, and his failure to force Turkey 
to grant Russia the freedom of the Black Sea was one of the rea- 
sons that compelled him to attempt the Baltic Sea. 

Catherine took up the problem with a greater degree of 
success. She waged two wars upon Turkey, the second of which 
left Russia in possession of Crimea and reduced the Porte to 
the condition of a second-class power, compelled to seek its safety 
in the wranglings of the other European nations. The annex- 
ation of Crimea gave Russia a footing on the Black Sea. And 
in order to make these new possessions more secure, the powerful 
naval fortress of Sebastopol was constructed. It is interesting 
to note that the gates of Sebastopol bore the inscription, "The 
Road to Constantinople/' 

It was only in 1798 that a Russian fleet appeared for the 
first time under the walls of Constantinople. But it was a 
friendly visit, for Turkey had agreed to permit the Russian fleet 
free passage through the Straits in order to enable Russia to fight 
Napoleon more effectively. 

Neither Paul I., nor his son, Alexander I., brought Russia 
any nearer to a realization of her purpose. Although Alexander 
waged a six-year war against Turkey, he obtained no advantages, 
and the war naturally came to an end in 1812, when Napoleon 
began his invasion of Russia. 
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In 1828, in the reign of Nicholas I., a new war against Tur- 
key was begun. The war was entirely successful, and the Adri- 
anople treaty of peace gave Russia free passage for her com- 
mercial ships through the Straits. This success led Nicholas to 
adopt a very bold plan of placing the weakened Turkey in a 
position of partial vassalage to Russia. 

The state of affairs in the other European countries was 
favorable to a successful carrying out of this plan. France was 
busy with her July Revolution. England was already in the 
throes of the Reform Bill agitation. Thus, Russia considered 
herself free to seize the first suitable opportunity. In January 
1833 this opportunity presented itself. The Egyptian Pasha 
mutinied, and the Sultan begged Russia for aid. A Russian fleet 
was immediately sent to the Bosphorus and 5000 marines were 
landed in Turkey. 

In April of the same year, Count Orloff was sent to Con- 
stantinople. He was entrusted with extraordinary powers, and 
three months after he had landed he signed the famous Unkiar- 
Iskelessi Treaty, which virtually established a Russian protec- 
torate over Turkey. The treaty contained six provisions, where- 
by a defensive league was formed between the two Empires, and 
a secret provision, in accordance with which Turkey was to 
refuse passage through the Straits to the fleet of any nation 
with which Russia would find herself in the state of war. The 
Russian warships were to be permitted to pass through the 
Straits into the Mediterranean. 

The Treaty was to be in force for the period of eight years, 
but it lasted only until 1839. In that year, the Egyptian Pasha 
mutinied again. England and France immediately expressed 
their desire to take part in protecting Turkey. Austria also 
joined the league, with the obvious purpose of aiding to destroy 
the Russian protectorate over Turkey. The league succeeded in 
this, and the treaty of July 15, 1840, amended on July 13, 1841, 
virtually abrogated the treaty of 1833. 

In accordance with the new treaty, England, France, Russia, 
and Austria assumed a joint protectorate over Turkey, and Rus- 
sia's hope of achieving her purpose peacefully was shattered. 

In 1848 came the great European Revolution. France was 
no longer to be considered, and Nicholas decided that the time 
was ripe for a definite understanding with England. He was 
already dreaming even of a division of the "spheres of influence." 
But England was suspicious of Russia and distrusted her. The 
Anglo-French coalition, consummated largely by Napoleon III., 
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brought matters to a head, and a European War became in- 
evitable. In 1854 an Anglo-French squadron entered the Straits, 
just as a much more powerful squadron, flying the same two 
flags, entered them sixty years later. Only, the first time, the 
Allies came to save Turkey from the encroachments of the "north- 
ern giant." 

The treaty of Paris, signed after the termination of the 
Crimean War, brought Russia back to the position she was in 
before 1833. The Straits were once more closed to Russia, and she 
was deprived of her right of keeping a navy in the Black Sea. The 
powers signatory to the treaty again pledged themselves to 
preserve the territorial integrity of Turkey. As an English 
newspaper of that time characterized the results of the Crimean 
War, in so far as they affected the control of the Straits, "the 
pendulum swung to the left, then to the right, and again came 
to a dead stop." 

In 1870, Alexander II. decided to remove the disgraceful 
restrictions upon the Russian freedom of the Black Sea. Again 
conditions in Europe favored such an action. France was oc- 
cupied with her unfortunate war. Prussia was more than glad 
to acquiesce, considering this a cheap enough reward for Russia's 
neutrality. It was clear that England could not go to war alone. 
On October 31, Prince Gortchakov, the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, sent out a circular note to the European powers, 
declaring the restrictions imposed by the treaty of Paris invalid. 
This declaration was finally ratified by the European powers in 
1891. 

The revolution of Bosnia and Herzegovina brought on the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877. The Russian troops were again 
victorious and had already reached the very gates of Constan- 
tinople, when an English squadron appeared in the Straits and 
halted their triumphant march. The Congress of Berlin again 
closed the Straits to the warships of all nations. This clause, 
introduced by Bismarck, was obviously directed against Russia 
alone. The provisions of the Berlin treaty were in force until 
the present war. 

Beginning with the last decade of the 19th Century, a new 
influence in Turkey came to assert itself. Germany evidently 
conceived the idea of making Asia Minor a direct continuation 
of the German Empire. It is very probable that the German 
plan of direct imperial expansion was through Austria-Hungary, 
the Balkans, Turkey and Asia Minor. Her policy of pushing 
Austria-Hungary farther and farther into the Balkans and thus 
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using the tottering dual monarchy as a "cat's paw" for her 
scheme, seems to bear out this supposition. 

Germany's work in Asia Minor began some years ago. 
Following a well-organized plan, she began to seize the political 
control at Constantinople, at the same time forcing her economic 
ascendency in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. The building of the 
Bagdad railroad strengthened considerably her economic position 
there. But this action was interpreted by England as threaten- 
ing the British supremacy on the Persian Gulf. 

The English influence at Constantinople was rapidly being 
replaced by that of the Germans, until finally Turkey came to 
regard Germany as the only power in the world that could pre- 
serve her sovereignty. While it is true that the price of this 
"security" consisted in concessions and other economic advan- 
tages which the Germans were more and more insistent in de- 
manding, the Turks of Abdul Hamid's reign, as well as under 
the Young Turks, considered the sacrifice worth the while. Little 
by little the influence at Constantinople drifted into the hands 
of the Germans, until finally Liman von Sanders became vir- 
tually the military governor of the Turkish capital. 

Sixty years after the first gun boomed the opening of the 
Crimean War, an allied fleet, flying the flags of the Anglo-French 
coalition, dropped anchor before the forts of the Dardanelles. But 
it came to batter down the bulwarks of the German influence 
entrenched in the Turkish forts and to silence the great Erupp 
guns that have sent so many French and British warships to 
the bottom of the Straits. 

The Western Allies came not merely because they were 
anxious to aid their Russian ally in its dire need. They are 
determined, at any cost, to save their colonies in North Africa 
from hostile incursions, which would have anything but a de- 
sirable effect upon the more or less restless native population. 

But whatever be the motives that led to the Balkan cam- 
paign, Russia is vitally interested in its outcome. Her economic 
prosperity is inextricably bound up with the free use of this 
"latch-key to her house." The exportation of grain from Russia, 
which was forcibly interrupted by the closing of the Dardanelles 
at the beginning of the war, was one of the most profitable in- 
dustries in Southern Russia. Its interruption has caused im- 
mense losses. The decrease, during the first six months, in the 
exports of the port of Marioupol alone, was about 280,000 tons 
of grain and 40,000 tons of coal. Moreover, the coal trade with 
Italy was entirely cut off. 
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The question of imports is even more important. The pas- 
sage through the Dardanelles would mean an incalculable in- 
crease in Russia's military efficiency, as not only supplies, but 
trained officers and engineers are needed there. And, as far 
as the work of the whole Quadruple Entente is conerned, they 
would perhaps be much more useful in Russia than on the 
Western front. 

The permanent results which full use of the Dardanelles 
would bring to Russia would be tremendous. Russia is ready 
for an economic expansion which will begin just as soon as she 
finds in her hands a suitable export base. In many ways Odessa 
is an ideal port for this purpose. It has excellent water and 
railway connections with the whole southern part of Russia, a 
region immensely rich in coal and iron, in fact the natural part 
of Russia for a rapid and successful industrial development. 

The use of Odessa as a channel for import and export trade 
would inevitably bring the manufacturing center of Russia from 
the western and central parts of the country to the southern. These 
industries sprang up in Poland and the central provinces because 
of their proximity to, and their good railway connections with 
Germany, which was the main channel of the Russian export and 
import trade. The opening of Odessa for ocean transportation 
would free Russia forever from the main cause of the German 
economic domination. 

There is little wonder therefore, that Germany has been, 
since the time of Bismarck, so determined to keep the 
Dardanelles closed to Russia. It seems entirely possible that 
Kaiser Wilhelm made the statement which is sometimes attri- 
buted to him: "We cannot allow Odessa to become a second 
Hamburg." 

But Odessa means nothing and is worth nothing unless the 
key to it, the Straits of Dardanelles, is within Russia's reach. 
The moment Russia is assured free and undisputed passage 
through the Straits, however, Odessa would immediately acquire 
a new and tremendous importance. And not Odessa alone, but 
the whole country would undergo momentous changes as a result 
of this one historic change. One might almost say that the 
whole history of Russia would have to be written in different 
terms should this event take place. 

Russia's economic development, which must necessarily come 
as the result of her acquisition of a good port, is bound to change 
entirely the whole political system of the country, which is even 
now undergoing rapid transformation. And beyond this chang- 
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ing structure stretches the vista of an inevitable social develop- 
ment which cannot but follow in the footsteps of economic and 
political progress. 

The "latch-key to Russia" is still out of the hands of its 
natural owner. But, unless the readjustments which will follow 
the War leave Europe in a state of expectancy of another 
struggle, the control over the Dardanelles, complete, or, at least, 
sufficient to insure free passage, will, undoubtedly, form the 
important part of Russia's share of the War's spoils. 



War Cartoons. 



(From "Satirikon," Petrograd.) 




The Merchant to the Generalise imo: Perhaps our combined smoke 
will prove more effective than the poisonous fumes. 



(Continued on the next page) 
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The Recruiting Officer: How can 
you go into the army? You can 
hardly be seen from the ground. 



The Youthful Aspirant : Isn't that 
the chief qualification of a scout? 




War Correspondent, (dictating to 
his stenographer) : I am sitting in 
a captured trench, astride an Aus- 



trian gun. Dense smoke envelops 
me. A little to one side, a machine 
gun is clicking rapidly . . . 
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Why Was the German Drive 
Successful? 

By A. Michailovsky. 

Ever since Mackensen began his terrific drive against the 
Russian positions in the Carpathians, people have not ceased to 
wonder why the huge Russian armies, that had taken Lemberg 
and Przemysl and had climbed the Carpathian passes in winter, 
suddenly crumpled up and began their hasty retreat. 

As a general thing, we are apt to attribute the Russian 
retreat from Galicia, and the subsequent Polish campaign, to 
lack of ammunition, dearth of commanding officers, and the 
inefficiency of strategic railroads, due to their poor construction 
and the insufficient supply of coal. But the Russian military 
writers, reluctantly admitting all this, tell us that there are spe- 
cific points in the German military organizations which made 
the tremendous drives through Galicia and Poland possible. 

In the first place, it is claimed that in her preparations for 
the war, Germany, which was, until 1914, the supreme authority 
on military affairs, preached doctrines of military tactics which 
she herself has not followed during the war. The German mili- 
tary writers have always, for example, argued against fortresses 
and even field fortifications as means of defense, emphasizing 
the principle that it is the human factor that wins a war, since 
no fortress can withstand properly directed artillery fire. Yet, 
it is clear that without field fortifications of the kind constructed 
in France, Germany would not have been able to counduct her 
war on three battle fronts. 

There are other factors, of course, that conspire to make 
such a campaign possible for Germany. The chief one is the 
German plan of artillery service. Before the war, the Germans 
had each army corps supplied with 144 pieces. But their ex- 
perts always claimed that this number is too large and praised 
the methods of other countries, which reduced the number to 
from 96 to 120 pieces, on the ground that overloading a corps 
with artillery makes it too slow and unwieldy in motion. Never- 
theless, the Germans themselves kept their army corps supplied 
with 144 pieces of artillery each. Since the beginning of the 
war, they have even increased each unit by sixteen heavy pieces, 
thus bringing the whole number up to 160, as against the much 
less numerous artillery of the Allies. 
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There seems to be no doubt that Germany began preparing 
for a war of the kind that began in August 1914, long before 
its outbreak. Her technical and industrial preparations were 
taken by the world as a matter of course. But Germany was 
also equipping herself with an intimate knowledge of the terri- 
tory where the encounters of the possible war were likely to 
take place. It is said that von Kluck visited incognito, more 
than once, the part of northern France through which he led his 
brilliant drive at the very beginning of the war. The story is 
also told that part of the present German positions on the Aisne 
was prepared long before the war. 

The German preparations in Poland were even more exten- 
sive, although ostensibly they were quite innocent. All through the 
western part of Russia, especially in the Polish provinces, the 
German colonists bought up land and settled there. Their estates 
were examples of thrift and industry. The courtyards were 
covered with heavy cement, which later served as foundations 
for the German heavy artillery. The buildings were constructed 
like small forts, which, too, were used to advantage during the 
German drive through Poland. Some of the farms were equipped 
with radio-telegraph towers, and these also, had a service to 
perform. As was later found out, the estates were in many places 
connected by a system of underground passages, miles in length. 

The Germans had a very extensive and thorough system 
of espionage. This was more elaborately applied in Russia than 
in the West. Their spies were all over the country, in all layers 
of society, and they kept their government constantly informed 
of what was going on. It is said that even Emperor William 
took part in the organization of the system of espionage. 

The German Emperor had hunting parks and castles near 
Vierzhbolovo, on the Russo-German border. Whenever he visited 
the grounds he always invited to his castle an obscure lieutenant- 
colonel of the border gendarmes. It was explained that this 
lieutenant-colonel was an expert at relating German anecdotes 
and that the Kaiser invited him as an entertainer. The name 
of the gendarme, who entertained the German Emperor, was 
Miasoyedov. It was he, who, at the beginning of the war, re- 
ceived the commission of a colonel in the army, was arrested 
later on the charge of treason, and executed as the most dan- 
gerous of the German spies discovered in the Russian army. 

A popular Russian publicist, Nemerovich-Danchenko, writ- 
ing from the front, describes several devices used by the Ger- 
mans, which may be considered as factors in their success. In 
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the first place, the German army is built on the basis of powerful 
units, — the regiments. Each regiment is recognized as having 
its own traditions and forming a compact body, which, in ac- 
tion, resembles a mailed fist. In order to achieve this result, it 
is necessary to fill the ranks of each regiment just as soon as 
they become thinned out, and to continue pouring into its ranks 
new material, which becomes rapidly assimilated. Thus, although 
there may remain very little of the original regiment, the spirit 
of the particular regiment never changes. It always remains a 
unit, acting as one body. Certain parts of the reserves are used, 
not for the formation of new regiments, but exclusively for fil- 
ling in the old regiments that have lost men in battle. 

The German plans of battles are wonderful for their accu- 
racy and precision of execution. The division and corps com- 
manders are like musicians in a well-trained orchestra. They 
appear on the scene of action at the precise moment when the 
score requires it. At times, of course, they suffer setbacks, or 
meet with resistance that makes absolute perfection impossible. 
But the organization of the German armies is such that the re- 
treat, unless cut off, which happens very rarely, is executed very 
rapidly, as they possess excellent facilities for moving back their 
artillery. The retreat of the troops, unencumbered by artillery, 
is a matter of no great difficulty. This explains why there are 
so few German prisoners of war in Russia, as compared with 
the Austrians captured. 

The Germans prefer to fight on a curved front. They do 
not send single regiments into action and rely on their rapid 
succession for success. Instead, their troops move in masses, 
which, immediately upon striking the enemy, begin to unfold 
their wings. As the main mass moves forward, the wings aim 
to accelerate their pace somewhat, thus producing a double en- 
veloping movement, which is often irresistible. In the battle of 
Lodz, the Russians imitated this method by following out the 
German enveloping wings, and, in turn, enveloping them. The 
result was a Russian victory. Such a movement, however, was 
possible because of superiority in numbers, coupled with efficient 
artillery fire. 

This movement of mass formation is one of the lessons 
that the Germans learned from Napoleon and applied to the 
needs of modern warfare. Like the great Corsican, the modern 
German strategists believe in the effectiveness of concentrated 
artillery fire. Their infantry is rarely used for direct attack. 
It is sent into action only after the artillery fire has prepared 
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a way for it by demolishing the enemy's defenses. The infantry 
completes the blow. 

Another of Napoleon's principles, applied extensively by the 
Germans, is concentration of large masses of troops at the par- 
ticular spots where they can be used most effectively. The Ger- 
mans recognize the commonplace truth that they cannot be strong 
everywhere, and their military genius lies precisely in the proper 
choice of points at which to concentrate their forces. 

But even Napoleon never dreamt of such lavish use of ar- 
tillery as that developed by the Germans during this war. The 
artillery equipment of the German army is truly wonderful, and 
their supply seems to be inexhaustible. Before the war, Ger- 
many supplied most of the world with implements and munitions 
of war. Now, all her war industries, with their productive pow- 
ers and efficiency increased many times, work exclusively for 
the needs of the German army. The natural result is that there 
seems to be no limit to the German supply of guns and muni- 
tions, no matter how extravagant is their use. 

Often it seems almost a miracle that the Germans are en- 
abled to concentrate very large bodies of troops at certain points. 
Such movements, especially on the Eastern front, must, it seems, 
result in a weakening at other points. Yet the German line 
appears to be almost equally powerful everywhere. 

The secret of this lies in the German use of machine guns. 
Germany has at present over 100,000 machine guns in her tren- 
ches, and she can, naturally, make very effective use of them. 
In the Russian army a machine gun is almost as imortant as 
a cannon, while the Germans regard it as scarcely more valuable 
than a good repeating rifle. 

The following case will serve as an excellent illustration. 
Suppose the Germans have four companies guarding a line of 
trenches. Against them are also four Russian companies, in 
trenches. The Russians usually have one machine gun for each 
two companies ; the Germans have as many as they need. Now, 
suppose that three of the German companies are needed in some 
other part of the battle front. They are led away, but, in their 
stead, the number of machine guns is increased, so that there 
is one gun for every fifteen soldiers. As a result, considering 
the number of bullets that the defenders of the German trenches 
can discharge, they have the defensive strength of twelve com- 
panies, as against the Russian four. 
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If we apply this on a much larger scale, we shall see how 
the Germans manage to keep all parts of their front strong enough 
for defensive purposes, and yet are able to concentrate great 
masses of troops for offensive movements. 



War Cartoons. 

(From "Satirikon," Petrograd.1 




"Why do you look so thin and 
discouraged, Fritz?" 

"Oh, we've just defeated the Rus- 
sians." 




Wood is so expensive nowadays, 
that it must be well guarded when 
carried from one end of the town 
to another. 
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News from Russia. 



The number of war refugees from 
c .he Western provinces of Russia, 
V^iich were evacuated before being 
occupied by the enemy, has not yet 
been accurately determined. It is 
interesting to note that the num- 
ber of refugees that passed through 
the city of Tomsk, on their way to 
different parts of Siberia, is 163,000. 

* * * 

The Ministry of Finance expects 
that during the current year the 
revenues yielded by direct taxation 
will be increased by 274,600,000 rou- 
bles. 

* * * 

At a recent meeting of the Zems- 
tvo Assembly at the city of Kostro- 
ma, the following resolution was 
adopted: "The heaviest burden of 
this terrible war has fallen upon 
the Polish, Lettish, Jewish, Lithuan- 
ian and Armenian population of the 
country, which is suffering both 
material and cultural losses. The 
Kostroma Zemstvo Assembly extends 
its sincere sympathy to these nation- 
alities and hopes that after the war 
the government will indemnify the 
stricken population of these provin- 
ces not only for their economic los- 
ses, but also by assisting them to 
rebuild their social and spiritual 
life, in the form of educational and 
other local institutions, community 

buildings, etc/' 

* * * 

Resolutions of quite different char- 
acter were adopted by a congress 
of representatives of the ultra-re- 
actionary organizations of Russia, 
which met at Nizhni-Novgorod, un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Dubrovin, 
editor of the Petrograd "Russian 
Banner", and a redoutable advocate 
of reactionary tendencies. The reso- 
lutions read in part: "To indict for 
treason every member of the pro- 



gressive bloc in the Douma; to 
abolish all military-industrial com- 
mittees; to subject all Federations 
of Municipal and District Councils 
to closer supervision; to abolish co- 
operation between teachers and par- 
ents in the schools by discontinuing 
the system of 'Parents' Commit- 
tees'; to introduce military training 
in all schools; to deprive univer- 
sities of their autonomy." 

* * * 

During the last eighteen months, 
the city of Minusinsk, in Siberia, 
had three newspapers, each of which 
was, in turn, discontinued by the 

municipal authorities. 

* * * 

The Russian Minister of the In- 
terior, A. N. Chvostov, has recently 
declared himself in favor of inau- 
gurating a fight against the "yel- 
low press", which has grown con- 
siderably during recent years. Not 
long ago, some of these newspapers 
were involved in "society scandals", 
their part in them being exposed 
by rather sensational trials. Mr. 
Chvostov's Ministry has under con- 
sideration a plan for exiling from 
Petrograd the journalists who were 
connected with the newspapers in- 
volved in the scandals. 

* * * 

Several members of the Douma 
and the Council of the Empire, re- 
presenting the different sections of 
Siberia, have organized a special 
"Siberian Bureau", for the purpose 
of inducing American capitalists to 
become interested in an industrial 

RUSSIAN WOMAN STUDENT 

offers lesssons of 

Russian Language and Literature. 

Has been teaching these subjects for 
many years. Interview by appointment 
Mrs. C. KrinkiD, 2000 Mapes Ave^ Bronx. 
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development of Siberia. This vast 
territory is one of the richest parts 
of the earth in natural resources. 
But it is very sparsely settled, ang 
its enormous wealth is practically 
untouched. The Bureau is especial- 
ly interested in encouraging Amer- 
icans to invest in railroad construc- 
tion, iron and gold extracting in- 
dustries, construction of refrigerat- 
ing plants, ware-houses, grain-elev- 
ators, etc. It is interesting to note 
that the Lena Gold Mining Company, 
the largest in Siberia and one of the 
largest of its kind in the world, is 
controlled by English capital. 



The Municipal Council of Samara, 
the birth-place of the late Michael 
Tchelyshev, the noted champion 
of prohibition, partly through whose 
efforts temperance was introduced 
in Russia, has petitioned the Minis- 
try of the Interior for permission 
to erect a monument to Tchelyshev. 



The former Procurator of the 
Holy Synod, Sabler, has received per- 
mission to change his German name 
to Desiatovky, winch was the maiden 
name of his wife. 



The Procurator of the First De- 
partment of the Senate has issued 
permission to a group of Senators 
to organize a Cooperative Consum- 
ers' League. Almost all of the 
Senators have become members of 
the League, which, however, could 
not be organized without the per- 
mission of the Procurator. 



The Municipal Council of Saratov 
has petitioned the Government for 
a subsidy of 650,000 roubles for the 
purpose of establishing a municipal 



bakery and inaugurating other 
means of combating the high cost of 
living. 



Several "governments," particulars 
ly that of Smolensk, experiei*. ^ 
shortage of salt. In some parts of 
the government salt is selling at ten 
copecks a pound, which is about ten 
times more than the ordinary price. 



It is estimated that the amount 
of coal mined during the current 
year in the different parts of Russia 
will be 29,520,000 tons, of which 
9,770,000 tons will be anthracite. 



Russian Literature 

ALFRED A. KNOPF 
220 West 42nd Street, New York 

specializes in the publication of 
translations from the Russian and 
books about Russia. Ten volumes 
were published last Fall. Six will 
be ready this Spring, the first two 
of them being: 

GREAT RUSSIA 

by Charles Sarolea, author of 
* The Anglo-German Problem" 
etc. Cloth, 260 pages with maps 
$1.25. 

A brilliant and sympathetic sur- 
vey of the achievement and pro- 
mise of Russia — in International 
affairs, politics, art, literature, etc. 

A HERO OF OUR TIME 

Cloth, 350 pages. $1.40. 

A translation of Lermontov's 
famous novel. These books are 
for sale at your bookseller, o r at 
the publisher^ s, who is glad to send 
descriptive lists on request. 
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Literary Notes. 



"WHY DO THE NATIONS 

RAGE?" 
The above is the title of a new 
book about the War, written by Mr. 
Herman Rosenthal, Chief of the 
Slavonic Department at the New 
York Public Library. Though a Rus- 
sian by birth, still taking the great- 
est interest in the progressive move- 
ments in Russia, Mr. Rosenthal is an 
American in spirit and ideas, and 
he treats his subject largely from the 
American point of view. The con- 
clusion he draws from the history 
that is in the making upon Europe's 
fields of carnage, is that the United 
States will, most probably, assume 
a leading role among the nations of 
the world in "organizing universal 
sentiment against the recurrence of 
cruel and devastating conflicts." 

Mr. Rosenthal's opinion in this 
matter is based largely upon his con- 
viction that the United States "is 
probably the best republic which the 
human race has so far been able to 
establish." The United States, as 
the inheritor of a democracy that 
has advanced from "the primitive 
conquering state, through a thousand 
transitions, to a state of free citizen- 
ship," has luckily escaped the curse 
of the dynastic and territorial dis- 
sensions and the Chauvinism that 
subverts the interests of whole na- 
tions to the ambitions of "militar- 
istic bureaucracies and autocracies." 
These two fundamental evils, in 
many ways peculiar to Europe, are, 
according to Mr. Rosenthal's view, 
largely responsible for the tempest 
whose fury is shaking the whole 
world. Free from these glaring de- 
fects, the United States ought to 
assume a very prominent position in 
the readjustments, which must fol- 
low the War. 



Mr. Rosenthal will not publish 
his work until after the War is over. 

AMONG THE PUBLISHERS OF 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

Alfred A. Knopf plans to publish 
the following Russian books this 
Spring: 

GREAT RUSSIA, 

by Charles Sarolea. 

A HERO OF OUR TIME, 
by Lermontov. 

THE LITTLE DEMON, 
by Sologub. 

THE OLD HOUSE, 
by Sologub. 

SELF GOVERNMENT IN RUS- 
SIA, by Paul Vinogradoff. 

THE MEMOIRS OF A PHYSI- 
CIAN, by Veresayev. 

The first of these volumes is al- 
most ready. It is "an attempt to 
give a systematic and co-ordinated 



"Russia and Germany" 

The most thorough study of the 
subject that has ever appeared in the 
English Language. Discussion of the 
relations that existed between the two 
countries before the War, German po- 
litical, social and economic influences 
in Russia, and the attitude of the re- 
presentative exponents of the different 
currents of thought in Russia to the 
problems of the present War. 

In the March issue of 

"THE RUSSIAN REVIEW" 
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survey of Russian history and pol- 
icy." It covers the relation of Rus- 
sia's geographical conditions to her 
history and policy, the "inappreci- 
able debt which the world owes to the 
Russian people," the ideals of Rus- 
sian culture and the expression they 
found in the great masters of Rus- 
sian literature, the Polish and the 
Jewish problems, and the Revolu- 
tionary Movement of 1005. 



Charles Scribner's Sons have pub- 
lished the second volume of Stanley 
Washburn's "Field Notes from the 
Russian Front." This volume is 
called "The Russian Campaign" and 
covers the period from April to Au- 
gust, 1915, i. e., practically the period 
of the German drive, which culmin- 
ated in the occupation of Warsaw. 
The two volumes together form a 
highly interesting and graphic ac- 
count of the Russian military for- 
tunes during the first period of the 
War. 



The latest contribution to the list 
of books on Russian subjects made 
by the Macmillan Company, is a 
volume by Stephen Graham, called 
"The Way of Martha and the Way 
of Mary." This volume will be re- 
viewed in the next number of "The 
Russian Review." 



some SCR1BNER books 

TCHEKOFF Plays of Anton Tchekoff 
Second Series. Jut pub- 
lished. Containing 
ON THE HIGH ROAD 
THE PROPOSAL 
THE WEDDING 
THE BEAR 
THE TRAGEDIAN IN 

SPITE OP HIMSELF 
THE ANNIVERSARY 
THE THREE SISTERS 
THE CHERRY ORCHARD 
Translated by J«lios Weat. 
$1.50 net. 



ANDREYEFF Plays of Leonid Andreyeff 
contains "The Black Mask- 
ers," "The Life of Man." 
44 The Sabine Women. " 
Translated by F. N. Scott 
and C. L. Meader. Intro- 
ductory Essay by V. V. 
Brusyanin. $1.00 net. 



RUSSIAN SILHOUETTES 

BY ANTON TCHEKOFF 
The Independent says : "Russian Silhout- 
tes will add much to the fame of Anton Tche- 
koff as an interpreter of Russian Life and 
Thought. The simplicity of his style is re- 
freshing and the people he describes delight- 
full human." 

$135 net. 



COLOURS OF WAR 

BY ROBERT CROZIER LONG 
The New York Tribune says : 44 It is most 
informing, and most entertaining as well. Its 
title describes it justly. It is colorful. 

$1.50 net. 

THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN 

BY STANLEY WASHBURN 

Correspondent of the London Times. 

Illustrated. $2.00 net. 

Field Notes from theRussianFront 

BY STANLEY WASHBURN 
Illustrated. $1.50 net. 

MODERN RUSSIA 

BY GREGOR ALEXINSKY 
$3.00 net. 

RUSSIA and THE GREAT WAR 

BY GREGOR ALEXINSKY 
$3.00 net. 



R.R. 

Please send me your list of books on Rus- 
sia, and books by Russian Authors. 
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Russia and Germany. 

By A Russian. 

The following article was written by a very prominent Russian jour- 
nalist residing in the United States, who, for personal reasons, decided not 
to sign the article with his usual pen-name. — Ed. 



The present great War, in its countless ramifications and 
influences, has shaken the Russian Empire to its very founda- 
tions, and its ultimate results probably will affect the future of 
the Russian people more than that of any other belligerent. 
Many are the peculiarities, even oddities, of the history of the 
internal political, economic, and social structure of modern Rus- 
sia, — and they are but little known and understood in the 
Western world, especially in America. 

No other country presents such a wide, impassable gulf 
between its government and people as is found in Russia, and, 
in addition, there are well-defined divisions among the differ- 
ent classes of the people. And yet, in this war, so far, the 
country is undoubtedly united. Here is a marvel to wonder at; 
but all who know modern Russia can easily explain it by the 
universal, deep-rooted fear and hatred of Germany. This unity 
is the result partly of reasoned purpose, but mainly of sentiment. 
Russia regards Germany as the greatest menace to the liberty 
and welfare of the entire world, and as her greatest foe, — as 
a cruel master, who for centuries enslaved her in heavy, unbear- 
able fetters, which she is now determined to cast off forever. 
Germany, misled by her own worship of State and of material- 
istic utilitarianism, has misjudged the reality. The part of Eu- 
rope outside of her iron grip was not ready to cast aside its 
humane sentiment, its faith in right and morals. Belgium fought, 
instead of submitting; England intervened, instead of assuming 
the position of a neutral onlooker; Russia met the War united 
and determined to win, instead of falling into the throes of a 
revolution; even Italy, a member of the Triple Alliance which 
had ruled Europe for thirty years, renounced that Alliance, 
because its people felt the extreme danger to their future in- 
dependent existence in case of German victory. In short, this 
War has proved once more that might alone is not yet all-power- 
ful, even in international politics, — that pure national egotism 
cannot defy moral demands and obligations. Right and human- 
ity still have their place in the destinies of our planet. And 
while the wonderful efficiency and might of the organization 
and technique of the military power of Germany were a painful 
surprise to the governments of all her present enemies, her iron 
State system and the general trend of the thought of her people 
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were to a certain extent known. Long before this War burst 
upon us, their constant menace to the peace and liberty of other 
nations was understood by many thinking and observing people 
all over Europe. 

The slow evolution and metamorphosis of the Germany 
of Kant, Hegel, and Schiller into the Germany of Wilhelm II., 
Krupp, and Bernhardi could not be hidden from intelligent Rus- 
sians, who are, as a rule, acquainted with the German language. 
They have frequently visited Germany, by tens and even hun- 
dreds of thousands, the older people going because of Germany's 
many famous watering places, the younger, as students in her 
technical schools and universities, as Russia herself has not 
half enough of these institutions to supply the fast-growing 
demand of her people for higher education. In the last two 
decades, warnings were often sounded in the Russian press, and, 
when the War broke out at last, certain conclusions were quickly 
formed and accepted by the progressive and independent elements 
in scientific, literary, and professional circles. In this article 
I shall try to set forth, first, the conclusions to which this class 
of the Russian people, the so-called intelligentsia came : secondly 
the historical, social, and economic reasons of the hatred of 
the Germans by the whole of the Russian people; and thirdly, 
the real attitude of the reactionary elements in Russia towards 
the War. 

II. 

It was Bismarck who said, "Ohne Kaiser kein Reich," 
"Without Emperor, no State." He believed in absolutism com- 
bined with military strength, and upon these two pillars of polit- 
ical faith rested his policy of "blood and iron," inaugurated 
by Prussia as early as 1863, when she was as yet a small State 
disputing with Italy the right to be counted as one of the five 
great powers of Europe. Modern German imperialism is built 
wholly upon this combined formula. Even Rome at the height 
of her power did not present such an absolute and all-absorbing 
idea as does German imperialism, despite both German and 
Prussian constitutions. The Prussian victories of 1864, 1866, 
and 1870-71 destroyed the former organization of the many 
German States, and built on its ruins the German Empire of 
the Hohenzollerns. That new combination of State and dynasty, 
hy the energetic, persistent, and consistent work of forty-four 
years, succeeded in concentrating the mind of the German 
people upon the idea that the State is everything and that its 
welfare requires of the individual blind obedience to its dictates. 
Modern Germany thinks and acts as one man so far as the State 
is concerned. Her discipline and training in this respect are 
invulnerable. In his private life, a German may still adhere to 
the ideals of Kant or Hegel or Schiller, — but once called into 
the service of the State, he must obliterate his personality and 
obey a power which is independent of any control by the people. 
This fanatical idolatry of the State, produced the national song, 
"Deutschland ilber Alles," led to the famous saying of the pre- 
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sent Kaiser, "Suprema lex regit voluntas," and to the most ; recent 
motto proclaimed by Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg, Not kennt 
kein Gebot." Europe, which complacently watched the trans- 
formation of the tiny Grand Duchy of Brandeburg into the 
Kingdom of Prussia and later into the German Empire, was 
itself somewhat hypnotized by the marvelous growth of the Ger- 
man power. Still, it often showed its fear of this power, though 
permitting Germany to attain a dominating influence oyer the 
affairs of the Continent. As to America, it is sufficient to 
remind the reader of the many articles of recent years in our 
press, which invariably eulogized the Kaiser and called him the 
War Lord of Europe. He was not slow to become cognizant of 
this widespread feeling of surprise and dread, and it is this 
consciousness that he summed up by another saying, "No great 
decision in the affairs of the world can be taken without Ger- 
many and her Emperor." This political domination, attained 
by military strength, flattered the German people, and turned 
its thought from the lofty, humanitarian ideals of the beginning 
of the nineteenth century to the arrogant assertion of new idols : 
the Kaiser, the State, and the Army. The idea that power alone 
produces results, while sentiment and humanitarian notions 
weaken a nation, became prevalent in Germany, and created 
these new, inexorable gods. In the course of time, as an unavoid- 
able consequence, economic domination became an integral and 
prominent part of this platform, and in the end, national egotism, 
fed by State utilitarianism upon the soil of practical materialism, 
became the substance of German policy towards the world. 
Germany began to think that she was not only strong enough 
to take, but that she was actually entitled to, anything in the 
world that she might happen to want. German arrogance often 
bordered on insolence. It is sufficient to remember several of 
the Kaiser's speeches to the Reichstag and to his army, his des- 
patch to Paul Kriiger, Admiral Dietrich's behavior in Manila 
Bay, and the Agadir incident. 

Energetic efforts of both the Government and the people, 
led by identical impulses and concentrated upon identical aims, 
evolved a very high degree of efficiency in all directions and pro- 
duced a mighty and a highly disciplined power. It is a machine 
blindly obedient to a central rule, unscrupulous, and devoid of 
any human feeling. The presence of the agents of this machine 
is felt in every corner of the globe. America is permeated from 
one end to the other by their activity, and no country seems to be 
small enough to be overlooked by them and their crafty intrigues. 
The size, the might, the omnipresence of this power were un- 
doubtedly much underrated by the world. 

But, mighty as it is, there is revealed one exceedingly 
weak point in this great structure, — a point which should prove 
fatal to it. Bismarck, in laying its foundations and leading it 
to its zenith, used methods entirely different from those em- 
ployed to-day. He did not flourish the mailed fist ; he did not show 
contempt for everybody else; he had the public opinion of the 
world with him in all his wars. Although himself the real ag- 
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gressor, he knew how to make the world believe that he was on 
the defensive. He scrupulously observed international law, was 
clever and polite to the neutrals, and, while probably not less 
brutal in his make-up and convictions than the modern rulers 
of Germany, was not so cynical and did not show such open 
contempt for right and morals as they do. He would not have 
called an international treaty a "scrap of paper," he would not 
have said that "necessity recognizes no law." He was always 
careful not to offend human sentiments and feelings, as Wilhelm 
II. and his entourage make a point of doing every day. The 
fact is, that German contempt for everything not German, and 
their reliance upon their centralized bureaucracy and their 
military strength, have outgrown all limits since Bismarck's 
days. Germany has cast aside all prudence, while arrogance 
and cynicism are Hung right and left without need or cause. Her 
attempts to shift the responsibility for this War, to appear to be 
sinned against, were tardy and clumsy, and consequently fruit- 
less. Bismarck would have staged the war differently, would 
have conducted it differently, and the independent thought and 
sympathy of the world would not have been so pronouncedly 
against Germany. One of the best concrete examples of this 
vital difference is presented by the brutally frank system of 
premeditated terror against the non-belligerent population of 
various countries, persecuted by barbarous methods. None of 
these measures has, so far, proved effective in any degree, 
but they have created hatreds and enmities that it will take many 
generations to heal, and which make peace impossible until 
one side is completely crushed. Wanton, unnecessary cruelly, 
while probably unavoidable to some degree as the result of in- 
sufficient discipline in some parts of an army, becomes unpar- 
donable and unforgettable if used as a system, as a calculated 
means to attain certain ends. In this war, not only German 
military authorities, but the whole German people approve of 
this and applaud it. Germany's scientific and literary lights 
sign manifestoes approving the destruction of Louvain, the bom- 
bardment of the Rheims cathedral, the sinking of the Lusitania, 
the Zeppelin raids on country towns. Nothing could depict more 
obviously the general brutalization of modern German thought 
than these manifestoes. And nothing can better show its con- 
tempt of the public opinion of the world and its inability to 
comprehend the possible existence of different points of view. 
The very idea of such a possibility is inconceivable to their hyp- 
notized minds, bereft of individual freedom. And, as a direct 
consequence, Germany's State system, her aims, methods, and 
results, are to-day plainly revealed to anybody who thinks for 
himself and values his country's liberty. 

Of course, this short sketch is only a rough compendium of 
the analysis and conception of the Russian intelligentsia as to 
what modern Germany represents in general. But it explains 
why this War, above all, is taken to be a mortal struggle between 
the principles of autocracy and militarism on one side, and of 
democracy and peace on the other, — a battle of a new Roman 
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Empire in its incipiency, and the sovereignty and freedom of 
separate nationalities. It was this verdict that settled all inter- 
nal differences in Russia, led the various movements of indepen- 
dent political thought into one channel, and determined their 
relation to the War. Germany must be defeated at all costs, as 
her victory will mean political and economic slavery for the 
world. The so-called German "kultur" represents merely an iron 
rod, which forces the people to be of a certain opinion considered 
necessary by the ruling power. It is truly the bitter irony of 
fate which compelled the reactionary forces in Russia to fight 
such a proposition, which must have had their hearty approval 
and support. And the position of Russia is especially dangerous 
because of this, as the peculiar selfish interests of her reactionary 
forces would necessarily compel them to join the German op- 
pressors and to make this slavery unbearable. But of this later 
on. 

in. 

The internal history of Russia since the time of Peter the 
Great represents, in its international and domestic affairs, a 
continual struggle between the native population and German 
domination. Western civilization and culture were grafted upon 
Muscovite life by force and in fragments, instead of growing 
into it by the normal and peaceful influences of science, art, 
and commerce. Peter the Great was the most cruel and violent 
reformer known in history, and the hosts of foreigners whom he 
invited to help him civilize his subjects took their cue from him, 
treating the people of Russia harshly and offensively. The large 
majority of these foreigners were Germans, and, while some of 
them were educated and useful people, the greater number be- 
longed to the class of the adventurer who roams over the world 
seeking to acquire riches by any and every means at the expense 
of the native. Their objects was not to make for themselves and 
their posterity a permanent home in Russia, but to amass wealth 
quickly and return to their Vaterland. The best way to convey 
some understanding to the American mind of the real character 
of these intruders is to compare them to the prevailing type of 
the "carpet bagger" in the South during the reconstruction 
period following the Civil War of 1861-65. This policy has 
remained unchanged up to the present day. For two centuries 
the Germans have been coming to Russia in a constant stream, 
until they have come to dominate her State service, her in- 
dustries, and her commerce. The world-renowned Russian bu- 
reaucracy is of their creation. The personnel of the ministry of 
the Imperial Court is composed mostly of them. So is the 
Russian diplomatic service abroad, as well as the Department 
of State Police and the Gendarmerie. In addition to this innumer- 
able horde of state employees in the most influential and lucrative 
positions, the War for the first time revealed the full meaning 
of the fact that there were many hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
mans scattered all over the Russian Empire, partly nominal 
Russian citizens of the "hyphenated type," but mostly German 
subjects, although living in Russia for generations. About thirty 
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millions of acres of the best agricultural lands were owned by 
them, as well as thousands upon thousands of the most profitable 
industrial, banking, and commercial concerns. In some lines 
they enjoyed complete monopolies. The electrical power and gas 
companies, supplying Petrograd, Moscow, Kiev, and many other 
cities, were completely in their hands. Their land holdings, 
concentrated on the shores of the Black and the Baltic Seas, in 
Volhynia, Podolia and the Polish provinces, were doubled during 
the last decade, land being bought at exorbitant prices with 
money supplied by the Deutsches Bank of Berlin. There is no 
doubt that it was premeditated colonization, conducted by the 
German government, and located in the border regions espe- 
cially important for their strategical value to an invading army. 
Every fortress in Poland, and as far as the Dwina river, was 
surrounded by such German farms. All these people were 
closely banded together, helping one another. They did not 
mingle with the local Russian population, but constituted an 
Empire of their own, with exclusive organizations of all kinds, 
governed only by the political and economic interests of their 
Vaterland, and an open contempt for the people and the country 
in which they were living. Practically all of them enjoyed 
special privileges of one kind or another. 

The Hohenzollerns fought democracy at home with better 
success than any reigning dynasty in Europe. They maintained 
the divine rights of kings persistently and openly, and sustained 
and helped the reactionary forces of Russia in their fight against 
political freedom all through the nineteenth century and up to the 
outbreak of this war. The Russian people had no more bitter 
foes anywhere. Wilhelm I. blocked the Russian constitution in 
1881 ; Wilhelm II., in 1905. They were constantly afraid that 
political freedom in Russia would quickly undermine their own 
feudal institutions; they carefully watched Russian interna! 
affairs and helped the Russian reactionary forces every time 
opposition pressed them. This help was of course rendered se- 
cretly, but always by orders to the Germans within Russia. It 
must be borne in mind that no important state institution in 
Russia was ever free of the Germans, and very often they were 
at the head, having full knowledge of the innermost state secrets, 
and acting always in concert with the ultra-reactionaries The 
reader will understand why independent Russian public opinion, 
led by the intelligentsia of the country, came to detest and dread 
everything German. Backed by the Germans at home and by 
the Hohenzollerns abroad, Russian absolutism stood like a stone 
wall against any political reform. 

The nobility of Russia, (who, with the bureaucracy and the 
black clergy, constitute the main support of the reactionary for- 
ces), imported German superintendents for their estates, German 
directors for their industries, German teachers and governesses 
for their children. While the French language and French man- 
ners prevailed in the upper circle, the whole business structure 
of the country was German. There is no type of man more de- 
tested throughout Russia than the German superintendent, 
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either in the country or in town. He is proverbial for his cruelty 
and greed, and the masses of the Russian people always remember 
him as the main cause of their sufferings during the times of 
serfdom. To these general considerations of the role of imported 
Germans in Russia must be added the work and influence of the 
Germans in the three Baltic provinces, — Courland, Livonia and 
Esthonia. They are usually called the German provinces, al- 
though in reality they never belonged to Germany, and the 
Germans there constitute less than two per cent of the popula- 
tion, which consists of Letts of the Slav race and of Esthonians 
of the Finnish race. Parts of this territory belonged in various 
epochs to Denmark, Sweden, Lithuania, Poland, — but never to 
Germany. Some parts formed, for short periods, small indepen- 
dent states; others became vassal states of one or another of 
the above-named countries. In the thirteenth century, the Teu- 
tonic Order of Knights Templars, under the pretext of extending 
Christianity, occupied portions of them, and, after bloody con- 
tests with the natives, ruled these portions, but as subjects of 
Swedish, Lithuanian, or Polish kings. They robbed the Letts 
and the Esthonians of their lands, and rented these lands back 
to them, somewhat as Irish landlords do. There exists no more 
miserable and oppressed tenantry anywhere in the world to-day, 
and the Russian military forces frequently had to suppress 
bloody local revolts against the German masters. During the 
eighteenth century, Russia annexed all these regions to her Em- 
pire, reorganized the descendants of the Knights as local nobility 
with all the special rights they claimed, and up to the present, has 
upheld all their privileges. This German nobility in the Baltic 
provinces is the only remnant of any nobility in the world which 
has retained all its mediaeval privileges. The population of these 
provinces is over five millions, while the original Germans num- 
ber less than forty thousand, with about sixty thousand attend- 
ants, who were imported to serve them. This nobility, especially the 
richest part of it, possessing, through entail, large landed estates, 
presents a curious social phenomenon. It is closely related to 
the Prussian Junkerdom by family ties, and, when there are two 
or more sons in a family, one is found in the Russian, and another 
in the Prussian state service. As a striking example of this, 
the war revealed the fact that the now famous German Field- 
Marshal von Hindenburg inherited and owned a large estate in 
Russia. Of course, the Russian people always doubted the loyalty 
of this nobility to Russian interests whenever Germany was 
concerned. There were many cases of proved treason, a most 
conspicuous one in the trial of the spy, Miassoyedov, and his 
co-workers. 

Those of the Baltic barons who stay in Russia form a very 
strong social factor in Petrograd, one of the main props of the 
reactionary forces. They are closely connected with the im- 
ported German elements described above, and guide and aid 
them in every way. There is no doubt that this Baltic nobility 
and their special privileges and distinctions at the Court had a 
great deal to do with the general hatred of Germans in Russia. 
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IV. 

Alexander III. married a Danish princess, the present 
Dowager Empress, a clever and energetic woman, who will never 
forgive Prussia the shameless robbery of her country in 1864. 
That robbery by two mighty Empires of one of the smallest 
kingdoms in existence was so adroitly manipulated by Bismarck, 
that Europe passively countenanced the act, making the initial 
blunder which created modern Germany and led to this War. 
It is generally considered that the Dowager Empress was the 
chief cause of Alexander's anti-German feelings and of the crea- 
tion of the Franco-Russian Entente. Both were, however, purely 
platonic, and did not greatly disturb Germany, especially as the 
Germans still remained all-powerful in the Russian state service. 
The nationalistic tendencies did not go beyond changes in mil- 
itary uniforms, and similar details. 

It is the common belief in Russia that Alexander III., on 
his death-bed, exacted a solemn promise from his son to preserve 
autocracy at all cost, and, for its sake, to avoid an open break 
with Germany. On the other hand, it is a record of history that 
one of Bismarck's strongest convictions was the necessity for 
Germany to maintain peace with Russia, because common fun- 
damental interests of monarchism in both countries demanded 
this. Permanent peace seemed to be assured, especially as Ger- 
many, up to the time of her ultimatum of July 31st, 1914, 
remained strictly loyal to the interests of autocracy in Russia, 
and conserved the sympathies of all ultra-reactionary elements. 
But Russia is a great state whose enormous territory and one 
hundred and eighty millions of people have other and more vital 
interests. Germany, during the last quarter of a century, con- 
stantly and deliberately harmed these interests, political and 
economic, until the pressure was overdone, and these interests 
reasserted themselves. 

Nothing retards Russia's political and economic growth so 
much as her lack of a free outlet to the open seas. Her geograph- 
ical position on the map of the world is most unfortunate and 
has no parallel. Practically all her wars since the beginning of 
the eighteenth century came about under the compulsion of the 
search for such an outlet. England fancied danger to her East In- 
dian possessions if the Dardanelles were open to Russia, and for 
over a century protected Turkey. The ghosts of both Pitts, and of 
Palmerston and Beaconsfield, are certainly turning in their 
graves if they can sense the fact that to-day a British fleet and 
army are battling hard to open the Dardanelles for Russia. Only 
lately did English statesmen realize that it was a mistake to deny 
Russia her legitimate demands, but when a rapprochement came 
and England withdrew her support of Turkey, Germany quickly 
seized the opportunity, planted herself in Constantinople, and 
erected even a stronger bar against Russia's desires. Few peo- 
ple in America realize what a tremendous shock to Russia's most 
cherished ambition was the acquisition by Germany of complete 
control over Turkey's affairs, and especially the appointment of 
German generals to command the Turkish army. Yet Russia 
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submitted- It is fully understood now that the Russo-Japanese 
War was brought about chiefly by German mischief -making in 
both countries. And when the Portsmouth peace was concluded, 
the real pound of flesh was taken from Russia by the German- 
Russian commercial treaty of 1905- Russia was prostrated by 
the war and by the revolution. Germany took her by the throat 
and forced upon her that treaty, unparalleled in history by its 
onesidedness. It contained such tariff and traffic concessions and 
privileges that within a short time, over sixty per cent of all Rus- 
sian foreign trade had to come through German hands, and either 
by German ships or over German railroads. During the last 
decade Russia has paid Germany an enormous indemnity, a fixed 
charge for Russia's helplessness after her war with Japan. In 
1908, Austria, of course with Germany at her back, annexed 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, again a complete affront to Russia. 
In 1912 Germany allowed the first Balkan War to proceed, be- 
cause she firmly believed that Turkey, supplied with German 
officers, guns, and armament, would surely beat the Balkan 
confederation of Slav states. But, when this hope was not ful- 
filled, Germany promptly instigated the second Balkan War, 
which left all those states completely exhausted and in a state 
of mutual hatred, besides creating a new cause for future discord 
in the foolish and fantastic kingdom of Albania 

But in the meantime Russian public opinion found this 
growing German domination unbearable. The industrial and 
commercial spheres were aroused to the danger, feeling the slow 
but sure strangulation of their legitimate rights. Probably the 
treaty of 1905 was the main cause of the present upheaval: it 
was too crude, too glaringly unjust. At the same time the entire 
German press, always arrogant and even contemptuous towards 
Russia, was exceedingly provocative and offensive. Thus, when 
the assault upon Servia came, Russia rose as a unit, refusing 
any longer to stand this systematic encroachment upon her inter- 
ests. The Government recognized the imperative voice of the 
people, and, willingly or not, the German threats were ignored. 

The German barons, both Baltic and imported, and the 
ultra-reactionaries, the so-called "Black Hundred," were certain- 
ly displeased with this. But they had only one big man among 
them, the late Count Witte, a personal friend of both Bismarck 
and the present Kaiser, the author of the treaty of 1905, and 
one who was constantly accused of treason to Russia because 
of it. But he died, and this small faction is now hopelessly dis- 
credited. The numerous recent changes in the Cabinet brought 
into power strong reactionaries, who, however, are without 
exception of the nationalist, anti-German party, men believing 
in the necessity of a war to the last ditch. 

The first nine months of the war were to a considerable 
degree prosecuted successfully by the Russian armies, — but 
they exhausted all military supplies, especially arms and muni- 
tions. The bureaucracy proved once more its utter inefficiency 
and shortsightedness. Last April, when the Germans began 
their drive in Galicia, the Russian artillery had no shells, and 
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some regiments of infantry at the front had, instead of rifles, 
iron clubs with which to fight. Only history will reveal in its 
true light the valor and the helplessness of the Russian army 
during that drive. Conditions at the front became quickly known 
throughout Russia, and great anger and indignation were 
universal. In two or three months of intense suffering, even 
very conservative men lost all patience with the eternal short- 
comings of the Government. Both Chambers of the Russian 
legislative apparatus — the State Council and the Douma — were 
in session. These bodies contained large Government ma- 
jorities — the Upper about four-fifths, the Lower over two-thirds 
of their entire membership. But under the accumulating 
charges of countless blunders, mismanagement, and dishonesty, 
these majorities melted down and the liberal opposition soon 
succeeded in forming strong progressive blocs, which demanded 
a change of Cabinet and a ministry responsible to the Chambers. 
At the same time, great meetings of representatives of all cities 
and towns and of the Zemstvo (local country governments) as- 
sembled in Moscow and passed strong resolutions to the same 
effect. The answer to this was the dissolution of the Chambers 
and the refusal to receive the delegates of the meetings. Berlin 
fondly hoped for a revolution to come. Indeed, such an outbreak 
seemed imminent, but the Russian people proved that it had 
developed politically since 1905. Self-control is one of the truest 
signs of political maturity. The people submitted, and gave 
itself with wonderful unanimity and energy to producing the 
necessities for the army. It avoided all internal conflict, and 
with dignity. Government gun and ammunition factories were 
full of German spies, and some of the largest ones were destroyed 
by explosions and fires. Committees of the people were formed 
everywhere, even in small rural communities, and very quickly 
every private manufacturing concern was turned into a factory 
to produce army supplies, from guns to boots. Russian industry 
is to-day thoroughly organized and mobilized, and even the school- 
children are at work. The cool heads prevailed; all political 
parties, the two principal Socialist ones included, issued man- 
ifestoes to the people to set political issues aside, to keep at peace, 
and at work. This feverish activity keeps up wonderfully, and 
the army is better provided than ever before. And it is a totally 
different army from the one with which Russia started the War. 
The original complement of officers is practically annihilated. 
Ensigns of the reserve, mostly young professional men of all 
callings in private life, intelligent and educated, command com- 
panies, battalions, squadrons, and batteries. The ranks are pro- 
bably less trained in the tricks and niceties of the war trade, 
but among them are many determined and thinking men. The 
supply of men is inexhaustible. And, in all probability, there 
can be no shortage of arms and ammunition. 

There will be no political disorder in Russia until this War 
is over. Government failure and reactionary provocation will, 
in the meantime, do their work. This War must be won first, 
before the political status is attacked. 
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The Russian Language in America. 

By J. Dyneley Prince, 
Professor of Slavonic Languages in Columbia University. 

The present War has placed the United States on a most 
enviable commercial footing, and this is especially true in connec- 
tion with the possible future trade relations with the great Rus- 
sian Empire. Far-seeing business men all over the country have 
already begun to realize this fact with respect to Russia and 
are, therefore, encouraging young men to take up the study of 
the Russian language. Columbia University has just founded a 
chair of Slavonic Languages and Literatures, the chief object of 
which is to stimulate Americans on the eastern sea-board, to 
take an interest in Russia, not only from historical and literary 
angles, but also to offer every facility to Americans to cope with 
the difficulties of the Russian language. For the Middle West, 
the University of Chicago has undertaken the same task with a 
new Department of Slavonic, whose chief interest centres in the 
economic side of Russian development. Mr. Vanderlip of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York City has established classes in 
the Russian language in the bank, in order to enable young men 
to interest themselves practically in Russian business, and the 
Young Men's Christian Association has founded classes in Rus- 
sian with a similar object. 

There can be no doubt that one of the first needs for the 
United States must be to send trained personal investigators to 
study the present conditions in Russia. The Germans did this 
long ago, and, in consequence, have enjoyed many years of un- 
interrupted profitable trade with Russia. There is no use in 
sending men to deal with Russia who do not speak Russian, and 
in this, the Germans showed their wisdom. In no language in 
the world are there so thorough and so scientifically arranged 
grammars and handbooks of Russian as are found in German. 
Most unfortunately for the English-speaking peoples, there is 
not as yet in our tongue a single satisfactory grammar of Rus- 
sian from the scientific point of view, so that in Columbia we 
are forced at the present moment to work under a great disad- 
vantage with students who can read neither German nor French. 

Russian is not like some other languages. It is impossible 
to learn to speak and write in it intelligibly without a thorough 
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comprehension of its very complicated grammatical system. Aside 
from the fact that the noun declensions exhibit a difficult pho- 
netic development with a generally logical system of case-endings 
running throughout and that the adjectival declensions must be 
learned as a development distinct from the nouns, the Russian 
verb presents the greatest difficulty to the non-Slavonic speaking 
student. Here we find, with each verb, arbitrarily formed per- 
fective and imperf ective aspects, denoting respectively complete 
and incomplete action. There is no norm for presenting the in- 
tricacies of this phenomenon to the student, who must, therefore, 
by force of practice alone, familiarize himself with the aspect of 
each verb which he uses. This act of memory is all the more 
necessary, because the present tense of the perfective is the com- 
mon future of each verb, and it is, of course, impossible to speak 
or write comprehensibly without a knowledge of the future form. 
Intricate as this may at first sight appear to the novice, it is 
really not so difficult to acquire as might be thought, provided 
always that teachers of Russian can present to the student lists 
of verbs giving the needful aspectival forms. Unhappily, the 
authors of grammars of Russian in English pass over this idio- 
syncracy of the language with great aplomb, usually being con- 
tent to state that the verbal aspects must be learned by use, in- 
stead of giving a detailed list of the several hundred ordinary 
verbs, with both the perfective and imperfective forms. With 
such a list at his command, and a person who speaks Russian at 
his side, it would not take long for any person of average intel- 
ligence and grammatical training to become quite at home with 
the ordinary Russian vernacular. 

The best method is to train students first thoroughly in the 
accidence of the Russian language, teaching them to recognize 
both by sight and orally the nominal and adjectival endings and 
the personal inflection of the verb. They should then be required 
to read simple Russian stories, always at first from accented 
texts, by means of which they learn to recognize the verbal as- 
pects. Translations of the same texts in English should be 
handed to them, from which the students must reconstruct in 
Russian the stories already read. So far as the so-called "free" 
accent of Russian is concerned, the learner must acquire it in 
much the same manner as the English-speaking child is compelled 
to learn the equally arbitrary spelling of English, i. e., by rote, 
as he proceeds. After reaching a certain point in their studies, 
the students at Columbia are referred either to the evening 
classes under the tuition of a born Russian who speaks as much 
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as possible in Russian, using however, at first, the words which 
the students already know, or, if this is inconvenient to the 
students themselves, they are recommended to a private Russian 
expositor of the language for conversational purpose only. At 
the end of two semesters of such work, it has been found that 
the students who apply themselves to this rather exigent method 
are well able not only to converse on simple topics, but also to 
read a newspaper in Russian and to enjoy the easier forms of 
Russian literature. 

With a force of men trained in this way to an independent 
use of the Russian vernacular, the United States would be in a 
position, both during and after the War, to avoid all foreign 
agents and middlemen in mutual trade, and thus to establish an 
American sytem of credit with Russia. That the possibilities of 
Russo-American trade are enormous, may be seen from the fact 
that Russia is already calling to us in this country to take the 
place of her natural ante-bellum market — Germany, whose in- 
defatigable agents have already broken the ground for us. Before 
the outbreak of hostilities, the Russo-German trade amounted to 
the immense sum of £60,000,000 annually, and this is only the 
beginning of future demands from Russia for foreign goods. 
The country which foresees the situation commercially is going 
to be one to reap the great benefits of the Russian markets, the 
needs of which have been ably pointed out by the pamphlet re- 
cently issued by the Boston Industrial Development Board: 
"Russian Trade and New England," March, 1915. At the present 
moment the Russian commercial attache, M. Medzikhovsky, now 
stationed in New York, is ready to point out to various American 
trade centres the most efficient means of establishing direct com- 
mercial relations with Russia. The Russian Minister of Commerce 
and Industry and the Russian Chamber of Export are inviting 
Americans to engage in mutual trade. In other words, Russia 
has opened her arms to us commercially, and, if we do not take 
advantage of this opportunity we may be sure that other coun- 
tries will get the start of us in this new and rich field of activity. 

The keys to the situation are: 1) general information, which 
may be had for the asking, and 2) personal investigation of 
Russian opportunities on Russian soil, which can be done only 
by Americans who can speak Russian. 
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Literature, Music, Art. 



Aspects of Russian Literature. 

By Louis S. Friedland. 
II. 

The literature of the third and fourth decades of the nine- 
teenth century was determined by a rare mingling of diverse 
forces. To begin with the social factors, we find that the struc- 
ture of Russian society was based on one of those marked class- 
divisions which, in' one form or another, have existed in all coun- 
tries and in all ages. In this instance, it was the division be- 
tween the land-owners and the serfs, the "people." The economic 
and environmental conditions that determine the literature are 
those of a land-owning class, on the one hand, and a land-work- 
ing class on the other. 

As we have seen, a desire for reconstruction was already 
beginning to manifest itself. Abolition of serfdom became the 
first concrete doctrine of the writings of this period. But the 
very men who were preaching this duty were themselves of the 
master-class. This fact gives us the keynote of the literature of 
this period. It is the record of a people who are conscious that 
their day is over, that for them, social dissolution is at hand, 
that a new era is dawning. It is the swan-song of the master- 
class. The gentry had had their day, and now the clear-seeing 
spirits among them were bidding a graceful and melancholy 
farewell to a moribund social order. There was nothing in the 
past of this landed gentry to furnish the seeds of renewed life, 
— no legacy of ideas of noblesse oblige, of honor, of growth and 
development. They had been, and were soon to be no more. 
And, in keeping with this premonition of social death, the liter- 
ature of the time is, in a sense, an orchid growth. It is melan- 
choly and dispirited. For the writers, the glory of life has de- 
parted, and the spirit of their works is one of sad heroism. They 
write beautifully, earnestly, sincerely, but their mood is that of 
hopelessness and gentle resignation. 

These men needed a great belief to arouse the spirit, and 
a great inspiration to invigorate the mind and heart. For a 
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time, some of them found a vitalizing cause in the hopes and 
aspirations of the new nationalism, — the Slavophile movement. 
We have already considered the national aspect of Slavophilism, 

— an assertion of racial and spiritual unity. As such, it led 
inevitably to the strong desire for a return to what was con- 
sidered the peculiarly Russian social system: that of an ideal- 
ized communism. In this way began the great struggle against 
serfdom and certain other conditions of "rural" life, and the 
masses found their way into literary consciousness. They be- 
came a necessary element of literature and thought, and fervent 
idealists preached the doctrine of "Pity" toward an enslaved 
people. 

There is one other far-reaching effect of the Slavophile 
movement. The desire for a return to the communal mode of 
Russian life led to a close scrutiny of the existing order of things. 
In the name of Slavophilism, men challenged the non-Russian in 
the social structure, and, together with the populist appeal of 
"Back to the people," there was heard the cry "Back to the soil 
and the simple life." The demand was for the urgent necessity 
of fewer demands, — for simplification of life, for a great un- 
loading of the burden of Western culture and non-Russian cus- 
toms, for an escape from the complexities of civilization which 
were threatening the development of the truly Russian spirit. 

To the reader of "modern" Russian literature, the ideas in- 
volved in this tendency toward simplification will at once suggest 
themselves. They form the chief "problems" of Goncharov, 
Turgeniev, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy,— of all the masters of Rus- 
sia's golden age. In time, the trend toward simplification takes 
concrete form in a desire to become unified with the people. But 
always it presupposes a return to Nature, a vindication of the 
ethics of equality and fraternity. Its model is the original 
Christian brotherhood; its program is the writings of the 
Apostles; its hope is the purified agrarian community, and its 
guiding principle is love among men. One is tempted to add, 

— its apostle is Tolstoy. 

We must remember, however, that all this is the constructive 
side, the affirmation, of the "simplifiers." They had aversions, 
as well, and strong antagonisms. They hated all movements 
that were not animated by ideals of love. Therefore, they were 
completely out of sympathy with those who viewed society as a 
war of classes, and who placed their hope in a violent struggle 
for the rights of man. The "simplifiers," — whose aims were 
wholly moral and whose methods were purely pacific — felt that 
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their ideas could be realized on any plane of civilization. Hence, 
what profiteth knowledge and science? The simplification of 
life, the decrease of "vital" demands, strips the arts and culture 
of the West of all efficacy and worth. To these men, whose long- 
ing was for the inner, spiritual freedom of man, Western pro- 
gress, with all it connoted, was an abomination. We are not 
surprised, therefore, to find the Westernizers, the rationalists, 
strongly arrayed against them. The "simplifiers" negatived 
progress and culture. The Westernizers, rallying to the defense, 
proclaimed that wisdom and knowledge are the same as power 
and freedom. They viewed life as an unceasing struggle, as a 
great adventure on which man is embarked. And the goal, 
whatever it be, cannot be attained unless man overcomes the 
forces of Nature, and subjects them to human ends. Whereas 
the logical outcome of Simplification is the complete merging and 
loss of personality in the indeterminate mass, the inevitable 
result of the other view is the bold assertion of individuality. 
The former promises the millenium through the power of 
"Abnegation," the latter demands a different world by virtue of 
"Struggle"; the first begins with love, and ends with Surren- 
der, the second begins with Strife, and ends with — Humanity. 
Which of these two views of life is nihilistic, — a negation? 
Both. The Simplifiers deny progress, and art, and culture, and 
affirm the inner spiritual life. The Rationalists affirm the whole 
of life — past, present, and future — for they believe in progress, 
growth, development. But they also deny the past and present 
in rejecting authority and tradition. These things were as no- 
thing to them, and, as Hertzen, their spokesman, says, "Nothing- 
ness should not be made everything." It is this negation of the 
Westernizers that has earned for some of them the name of the 
Early Nihilists. Just as the Simplifiers annihilated knowledge 
and culture by refusing to give them a place in their conception 
of the full life, so the Early Nihilists did away with everything 
that, to them, was not real. And what is their test of reality? 
The real, said men like Hertzen, is whatever frees the individual 
and, in the end, humanity, from the bonds with which they are 
tied. This means that everything is "suspected," judged, tested 
from the standpoint of "reality." So that the attitude of the 
Early Nihilists is one of skepticism ; they accept nothing on its 
socially stamped valuation. They are rationalists, and skeptics 
par excellence. But it is well to note that the theoretical Nihil- 
ism we are considering, does not mean universal negation. As 
a matter of fact, its upholders had started with an affirmation, 
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— the Western idea of individuality — and also with a firm be- 
lief in change and growth. 

Perhaps our exposition of these two opposing views of life 
makes it appear that they are completely irreconcilable. In 
reality, this is not so. Disagreement implies some common basis. 
Trends of thought have a disconcerting way of merging, in their 
final analysis and effects, with philosophic theories that seem to 
be at the opposite pole. And intellectual, as well as other forces, 
defy all our attempts to coop them up within convenient dates 
and periods. It is not surprising, then, that the ideas current in 
the "thirties" and "forties" have passed down through the genera- 
tions "even unto our own day." Of course, they have undergone 
change and development, and apparent transformation. Nor is 
it strange that Westernizers and Slavophiles were in virtual 
agreement on many matters, or that a writer like Dostoyevsky, 
or Tolstoy, reflects the contrasting influences of tendencies the- 
oretically opposed to one another. These men attempt to solve 
the problems raised by the theorists of both camps. But it is 
Turgeniev who saw the birth of these ideas and their gradual 
development. From one point of view, his works are a study, 
by an acute observer, of the contending forces in the intellectual 
life of his countrymen. He belongs, first of all, to the early 
period when the abolition of serfdom was the burning issue of 
the day. And he lived through the next three decades, the chief 
ideas of which we shall now attempt to summarize. 

With the beginning of the "fifties," a new force enters into 
Russian literature. The old conditions of life were falling to 
pieces under the strong attack of industrial and commercial 
changes. Chernishevsky had said about his country, "We are 
a backward people, and in this lies our hope. We must bless our 
fate that we have not lived the same life as Europe. Her present 
condition must be a lesson to us. We don't want her proletariat, 
and we don't want her aristocracy." But the rejection was in 
vain. With the development of the industrial system, there came 
the realization that there were, as a Russian critic puts is, "lar- 
ger communities than the commune." 

The literature of this decade is marked by the spirit of 
realism. The idealized peasant of Turgeniev gives way to the 
real peasant of a literature whose aim is purely objective. Then, 
too, the writers are no longer drawn exclusively from the gentry. 
The new literature is the product of men of different ranks 
(raznochintzy), and among them are many who spring from the 
peple: Gogol, Dostoyevsky, Nekrasov. The milieu is no longer 
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that of an agricultural communism. For the first time voices 
arise from the city. In his stories, Nevsky Prospect, and The 
Portrait, Gogol writes about the poverty-stricken chinovniks 
(petty officials) in the town. Nekrasov, the poet, sings the woes 
of the city proletarian, and his songs are a bitter protest against 
misfortunes, and evils without end. Dostoyevsky depicts the poor 
in the city; his grief is the knowledge of what man has made 
of man, and, with the wonderful detachment of an alienist, he 
seeks to know how men are able to bear it all, what it is that 
consoles them. And thus it was that suffering and misery en- 
tered into artistic consciousness. 

The thinking men of the "fifties" felt that it was possible 
to find a release for man from all the sorrow that they saw 
everywhere about them. They dreamt of Utopian Socialism. 
They read with a great eagerness the works of Fourier, and 
Robert Owen, and Saint-Simon. Man, they felt, must find his 
own way to freedom from the nightmare of a horrible actuality. 
But it was not until the next decade that a complete philosophy 
of freedom was developed. This was the work of the Nihilists 
of the "sixties." 



The Ninth Wave. 

By P. Yakubovich. 
Rendered into English Verse by Alice Stone BlackweU. 

Not for every plashing wavelet 

Watches keen the helmsman's eye; 

He awaits the last huge roller, 

When the ninth wave surges high. 

But until that last strong roller 
Swells with deep, decisive roar, 

We must meet the strife and effort 
Of the waves that go before. 

Even though we scarce perceive them, 
Sinking vanquished to their grave, 

Wait, O brethren, wait with courage 
For the ninth, the conqu'ring wave ! 
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Difficult Travel. 

By S. Gvsev-Orenburgsky. 

Translated for "The Russian Review. 9 ' 

The train was going in the direction of Cheliabinsk. 

At one of the way stations, a pale, round-shouldered peasant, 
appearing abnormally short on account of his extreme thinness, 
entered, or rather slipped, into a car of the third class, treading 
stealthily, and casting furtive glances on all sides. Under his 
arm he held a small dirty bag, which must have been extremely 
light, since it did not hamper, in the slightest degree, its owner's 
movements. First the peasant tried the bench behind the door, 
but his glance met the stern face belonging to an individual of 
the retired Captain's rank, who filled two benches with himself 
and his personal belongings. The look with which the retired 
Captain greeted the peasant was so stern, that he hurried along 
through the crowded car. Pausing before another bench, he ad- 
dressed a lady who was lounging on it comfortably, a shawl 
thrown over her shoulders, and a book in her hands. 

"Lady, won't you please let a poor man sit down here? Won't 
you please move your feet away a little?" 

"Oh ! Oh !" exclaimed the lady nervously, dropping the book 
on the floor. "What do you want?" 

"A little bit of room, lady." 

"Oh, don't you touch me with your filthy hands ! Isn't there 
a separate car for peasants? Get along, get along, now!" 

She took out a lace handkerchief, and carried it to her pretty, 
little nose, as if she were being suffocated by some very unpleas- 
ant odor. 

In the meantime, the peasant slipped along timidly, and 
suddenly rushed to a bench, on which he noticed a severe-looking, 
long-bearded peasant dressed in a new black coat with large 
collar, who sat there wrapt in thought, leaning against the back 
of the bench. 

"Brother, brother," began the little peasant in a joyful, 
hoarse whisper, "won't you let me sit here with you? I don't 
have far to go. The conductor will first ask the ticket of the 
fellow who is standing up. And I want to go only a station or 
two." 

The peasant looked at him in silence, measuring him from 
head to foot with a severe glance, and then moved quietly to 
one side. 

"Haven't you got a ticket?" asked he, when the other had 
finally settled down and tucked away his bag. 

"No, brother, that's the second thousand I'm traveling that 
way." 

Suddenly he was seized by a violent fit of coughing that 
shook his whole frail body. An official, with black hair and beard, 
dressed in full uniform, who was sitting by the window smoking 
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a cigar, looked at the peasant with interest, and then turned 
away again. 

"Are you a laborer?" continued the bearded peasant. 

"No, I'm going to a new place. To Siberia. To live there." 

"So-o !" The bearded peasant nodded several times. "But how 
can you expect to go so far without a ticket?" 

"Just as God wills." 

"So you haven't got any money, either, have you?" 

"Lord, no! What do I want money for? Money's nothing. 
I can earn it, if I get work. But I've got another trouble, — no 
document." 

"Haven't you got a passport?" 

"No, brother, that's the worst of it." 

The bearded peasant nodded again, his glance sterner than 
ever. 

"How is it then?" said he. "No ticket, no money, no pass- 
port, and still you're going?" 

The little peasant burst out laughing, like a child. 

"Just so . . . Going . . . Started out at Chernigov . . . Part of 
the way on train, part on foot . . ." 

"And sometimes astride a stick, eh?" said the black-haired 
official. 

He burst out into contemptuous laughter, and again applied 
himself to the contemplation of the night landscape outside. 

The peasant brightened up at once. 

"That's it exactly, your Honor," said he. "That's just it. 
'Move along on your own two.' That's said about us." 

"But they'll send you back." The bearded peasant continued 
to express his astonishment. "The police will bring you back. 
And you'll see enough of prison yet for your unruliness." 

"People say they don't send you back. A soldier was in 
our village some time ago, — an experienced fellow. Well, he 
used to say that there are places in Siberia about which the au- 
thorities don't know anything at all. There's a great big swamp. 
So big, it's, say, a thousand versts. You can't go through it on 
foot, or on horseback. Nobody can get through, except a squir- 
rel or a hare, it's such an awful swamp. On one side of the 
swamp is the Ocean Sea, on the other, the Turkish land, right 
where the Turks live. China isn't far away, either. And right 
in the middle of this swamp there is a big forest. The soldier used 
to say it's so big, so big . . . There isn't another one like it in the 
whole country. And all sorts of trees grow there, pines, and 
oaks, and elms, and hazel-nuts, and they grow like grass, and 
nobody counts them. You can chop down as many as you like, 
nobody will ever say a word. And right in the middle of that 
forest there is a village, a big village, almost like a capital. And 
the authorities don't know anything about the village, and never 
find their way there." 

"You must be afraid of the authorities," said the official from 
his corner, and laughed again. 

"Why, sure, your Honor! Nobody can help fearing the 
authorities," answered the peasant eagerly. "They're our fa- 
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thers. What would we do without the authorities? If the 
people were not afraid of the authorities, they'd go wild." 

"But how can you get to that village, when nobody knows 
the way?" again asked the bearded peasant, doubtfully. 

"And what about God, eh?" exclaimed the little peasant. 
"D'you think he'd let a poor man perish, eh? Your tongue and 
your need will take you anywhere." 

II. 
The train was rushing along, clattering and clanging. 
Night peered in through the car windows. 
Dense clouds of sparks, like golden bees, were flying past 
the window, rapidly twirling in the air and forming themselves 
into fiery arcs and zig-zags. 

"And then again," began the little peasant after a mo- 
ment's silence, "you can join some community. Experienced 
people used to say that they don't send you back if you join a 
community." 

"Yes, but who'll take you in without a passport?" The 
bearded peasant again shook his head in doubt and disapproval. 
"Oh, they'll take me in." 

"No, not without a passport. A man is not supposed to live 
without a passport. Only the dog lives without a passport. Well, 
the Turk too, I guess. But the Turk is the same as a dog, because 
he is of Turkish faith. And a Christian, a real Christian, can't 
live without a passport." 

"But how're you going to get it?" The little peasant made 
a rapid, uneasy motion. "Take my case, for example. I am 
an awfully poor fellow; I guess nothing remains for me to do, 
except to die. Always hungry and poor. I must go somewhere 
else, and get a piece of land. So, I get about it. First I go to 
the village clerk. 'So and so/ say I, Ivan Petrovich, won't you 
let me have a passport, so that I could go to new lands.' And 
he says, 'Oh I can't do anything; you'll have to go the village 
head.' So, I go to the head. And he says, 'Go to the head of 
the volosV Arid the head of the volost says, 1 can't do anything. 
It's up to the lord. You go to him.' " 
"What lord?" 

"Oh, the Zemstvo official. So I go to him. But he says 
right off to me, 'You throw that nonsense out of your head, and 
forget all about it. It's just nonsense.' Yes, nonsense, when my 
kids are running around all naked." 
"So you've got children, too?" 

"Oh, sure !" The peasant's withered face lit up. "Three of 
'em." 

"How could you leave them?" 

"Oh, God will take care of them. What good am I to them? 
They'll have to starve anyway, whether I'm there or not. Just 
as soon as I settle down in Siberia, I'll get them over. Now 
just look. I've got no horse. All the land I've got is about one- 
quarter of a desiatina. And I owe the Church elder more than 
fifty pouds of grain. Borrowed it on different occasions. So I 
had to work the whole summer for the elder, paying off the debt. 
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And the priest, too, wants me to work for him. I owe him a lot 
for baptism and funerals. Well, is that nonsense? 'Your 
Honor/ says I to the Lord, 'I live worse than a bird. Every 
crow in the woods has at least a nest of its own, and I haven't 
even that. I'm living in my brother's house. And when he comes 
home from the army, he'll want it for himself. Then I'll have to 
live in the street, with my little children . . . I'm just a cuckoo 
without a nest, your Honor!' I thought I'd get him jolly if I'd 
say that." 

"And what did he say?" 

"He laughed . . . 'Yes, I see that you're a bird, and a foolish 
one at that. Worse than a crow. You can't live here without 
aid, and how do you expect to go to Siberia? Why, the wolves 
will eat you up on the way. No, I won't let you. Just throw 
that nonsense out of your head. I've got a firm character. Won't 
let you.' " 

Another violent fit of coughing seized .the little peasant, and 
shook his whole emaciated frame. 

"Yes ... 'I got a . . . firm character,' he says," continued he 
through his coughing. " 'Never. Just throw that nonsense out 
of your head. I'll have my way about it.' So the lord says to 
me, and I think to myself, 'So? All right! But you won't go 
to the priest to work for me!' — So quietly I got my things to- 
gether and slipped out of the village one dark night." 

The peasant suddenly cut off his narrative and rushed on 
through the car. He had heard from the neighboring compart- 
ment the magic words : 

"The controller is coming!" 

III. 

The peasant was tossing about the car, rushing from the 
window to the door, and then to another window. Under the 
bench on which sat the lady with the book, there was some bag- 
gage, but there was just enough room for the peasant to hide his 
thin body. He fell on his knees before the lady, and begged in 
a broken whisper: 

"Your Honor, won't you let me get under the bench?" 

The lady was so startled that she dropped her book, and 
cried out: 

"Oh, Oh! Who's that? What is it?" 

"Lady! Your Honor! . . . They're coming!" 

"Get out of here! What do you want?" 

"Lady! Please let the poor man . . . There won't be any harm 
done . . . Just quietly . . . Lady ! . . ." 

"Here, conductor!" suddenly shouted the lady. 

The peasant rushed away, then came back again and fell 
on his knees once more. As though trying to touch her with 
the word, he said, looking at her beseechingly : 

"Please, madam!" 

At this, the dark official burst out laughing, and pronounced 
the magic word, as he removed a large suit-case from under his 
bench: 
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"Get in!" 

It seemed as though a blast of wind had blown the little 
peasant away. A second later, nothing but his worn-down, torn 
old boots were visible from under the bench, and even they soon 
disappeared. 

At the same moment the passengers heard the request : 

"Your tickets, please. Your tickets." 

As the conductor repeated these words, the controller walked 
silently through the car, examining the tickets by the light of 
his lantern, and then punching them. He was a young man, 
with a kindly face. At the corners of his mouth there was the 
little humorous twist characteristic of the Little Russian. He 
performed his operation with the tickets in such a manner as 
though he felt that it was the most useless occupation in the 
world. "Click-click," went the puncher in the hushed car, join- 
ing its clicking to the clattering of the train. In the meantime, 
the conductor was looking under the benches. It seemed that 
the poor "traveller" was safe. The dark official sitting there by 
the window, with such a haughty and independent look on his 
face, and a cigar in his mouth, must have seemed to the conductors 
sufficient guarantee that everything was in order under the 
bench. They did not examine his baggage. There was, how- 
ever, one man who must have noticed the "free passenger," for 
the humorous twist around his mouth trembled ever so slightly 
and became plainly visible. While the controller was standing 
before the official's bench, the betraying boot suddenly appeared 
and touched the controller's shining patent-leather shoe. The light 
of the lantern played on the shoe and the boot. And the boot 
looked so pitiful, so worn down, and on its torn sole were so 
plainly visible the mud and dust of thousands of versts, that 
the controller . . . 

"Your tickets, please! Get your tickets ready!" 

The conductor's voice came from the next compartment. 

But the lady, who was waiting with eager interest to see 
how the peasant would be "discovered," rose from her bench, 
and moved towards the door with a determined look on her face. 

"Shame on you, lady," said the bearded peasant, evidently 
guessing her intentions. 

But she was already saying in her thin, aristocratic voice : 

"Mr. Controller, you have missed one passenger." 

The moment she said these words, the conductor rushed into 
the compartment and began to pull at the feet that were pro- 
truding from under the bench. The passengers looked on with 
great interest. Even the stern face of the retired Captain ap- 
peared from behind the end bench, and gazed on the scene with 
sternly set brows. 

"Come on, you ! Come on !" shouted the conductor, trying to 
pull out the ticketless passenger. 

"Your Honor . . ." whispered the peasant, without getting 
out. 

"Come on, come on ! Dont you hear what I'm saying?" The 
conductor was getting angry. "Come out, now !" 
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Dishevelled, emaciated, pitiful in the extreme, and just then 
seized by another racking fit of his coughing, the peasant finally 
appeared from under the bench. The controller watched this 
pitiful figure with a tired, half -contemptuous expression. 
"Where's your ticket?" insisted the conductor. 
"Your Honor, I've lost it. God is my witness ... As though 
1 would...?" 

"Where did you get on?" shouted the conductor, now thor- 
oughly exasperated. 

"On the last station, your Honor. May I never move from 
this spot ... I lost the ticket, and my senses, too, I guess, so I 
hid under the bench." 

The peasant attempted to twist his face into a pitiful smile, 
as though he himself considered the "incident" funny. 
The controller was silent. 

"It is not true. It is not true," the lady said with a coquet- 
tish smirk. "He's been in the car for a long time. How can you 
let them in . . . They might steal something, or murder somebody." 
"Something like this happened to me once," said the re- 
tired Captain from his corner, "That is, not to me exactly, but 
to a trunk." 

At that moment a whistle sounded at a distance. 
The train began to slow down. 

"Come on over to the station," said the conductor and began 
to "encourage" the peasant to move on. 

The controller thanked the lady with over-emphasized polite- 
ness. She was delighted. The passengers began to discuss 
the incident. Some of them denounced the peasant, others spoke 
disapprovingly of the lady's action. Many a lance was broken. 
The retired Captain, silent until now, began to narrate enthusias- 
tically the scarcely credible adventures of some phenomenal suit- 
case. Only the dark official took no part in the conversation. He 
was still sitting by the window, and, as the train pulled out, he 
alone saw a tall gendarme leading the peasant into the in- 
terior of the dark station along the dimly-lit platform, with its 
gas-light violently swayed by the strong north wind. 
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Vereshchagin, The War Painter. 

By A. Yarmolinski. 

It is told that when Vereshchagin showed his famous picture 
cycle, "Napoleon's retreat from Moscow," in Berlin, in 1882, 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. visited the exhibition and made an observa- 
tion which, in the light of modern events, acquires a strange 
significance. After looking long, it is said, at a canvas which 
represented Napoleon tramping heavily in the snow, he turned 
aside and said thoughtfully : "And, in spite of that, there will 
still be men who will want to govern the world. But they will all 
end like this." He is credited also with a remark that these 
picture are "our best war insurance." Alas! Vereshchagin's 
canvases, like so many other spiritual citadels of mankind, have 
so far proved powerless against the hosts of evil. Yet it is true 
that the paintings of the great Russian artist are a protest, un- 
equalled in pathos and power, against the horrors of war, a 
silent sermon written in colors, a most tragic "De Profundis" 
born of a great mind. And it is well to evoke his memory in 
these days when the cannons have hushed the nobler tones of 
the human voice, in these sorrowful days when the Furies of War 
are riding the Old World and the mouths of nations are bloody 
with the curb. 

Chekhov says, in some place, that the best description of 
the sea he knows of, is that made by a little boy in four words : 
"The sea was big." One is tempted to describe our artist after 
the fashion of that boy. For, indeed, Vereshchagin was big, 
a huge body housing a great soul. He reminded those who had 
known him of the legendary "bogatyrs" sung in the ancient 
hero-ballads. His capacity for work, and his endurance, were 
almost superhuman, and the artistic legacy he left is colossal. 
Our civilized life was too narrow for him, and he felt uneasy 
in the cities of men. Of Tartar extraction, on his mother's side, 
he was possessed by the nostalgia of the distant, and by the 
nomadic spirit of his ancestors, who, in ages bygone, had swept 
over the great Russian plain. He travelled far and wide, es- 
pecially in the East, whose sumptuous majesties attracted him 
irresistibly. There was something elemental and primitive 
about this great painter. He began his studies in the Academy 
of Arts, Petrograd, and in Paris, under Gerome. But he soon 
exchanged his Parisian studio for a Kirghiz tent, and it was 
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in the wilderness of the Caucasus and of Russian Turkestan 
that he learned his art and acquired that intimacy with Nature 
that is given to those only who, in the words of a modern poet, 
"have companioned nature in her bed-chamber no less than in 
her presence-room." It was the East, also, that familiarized him 
with the savage mind and its dark ways, and quenched his thirst 
for the exotic. Despite his perfectly Western program and as- 
pirations, Vereshchagin was, at heart, always somewhat of a 
barbarian, just as was his contemporary, Tolstoy. The ancient 
geographers drew the border line between Europe and Asia 
along the Dnieper (Boristhenus), and it is still true that the 
western subtleties and sinuosities are essentially strange to the 
Russian, and that in many respects he is the child of Asia, the 
vast, the mysterious. 

Vereshchagin's mission here below was to tell the world 
the unadorned truth about the bloody game of kings. No one 
was ever in a better position to know what war is, for he took 
part, as a volunteer, in nearly all the military campaigns of 
the last quarter of the past century. The whole of his life passed 
under the sign of war, and it was like a soldier that he died : his 
grave is in the waves of the distant sea where so many com- 
patriots of the painter met their fate during the Russo-Japanese 
War. It is by observing the fighting man that Vereshchagin 
believed one could gain an insight into the mysteries of human 
life and death. And it was not in his nature to content him- 
self with the role of a spectator at a safe distance. "I have been 
through everything," writes he, "in my determination to see 
everything connected with warfare. I have taken part in almost 
every kind of operation. I have charged with infantry, and I 
have led soldiers in the assault; I have taken part in cavalry 
skirmishes, and when I was wounded on the Danube I was in 
action, with sailors who were blowing up a Turkish monitor." 
Vereshchagin trod the battlefields of two worlds ; he saw the do- 
ings of the Russian army in Turkestan and witnessed some of 
the "high deeds" of the British soldiers in India; he scanned 
the faces of slain soldiers of many races; he saw that great 
via dolorosa from Plevna to the Danube, which the Turkish pri- 
soners, driven northward to Russia, had paved with their frozen 
and wounded bodies. He certainly knew the hideous business 
of warfare under all its aspects, and that is why he succeeded 
in stripping it of the romantic glamor and halo with which of- 
ficial patriotism had adorned it. "War," he writes, "means hun- 
ger, thirst, sickness, the pain of wounds, privations of all kinds, 
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V. V. VERESHCHAGIN. 

^he great painter considered this the best portrait of himself ever taken. 
*Che picture was presented by Vereshchagin to £XCr. Herman Rosenthal, 
of the New York ^Public Library, and bears the painter's inscription. It 
is reproduced here by ZXCr. Rosenthal's permission. — Ed. 
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— a reversion to the conditions of the savage state .... There 
is very little that is picturesque about it. As men fall dead by 
the wayside, they lie like dull, sodden mushrooms, earthy and 
squalid/' 

"As I have seen war," writes the painter, "so I have painted 
it." Therein lies the strength and the weakness of Veresh- 
chagin's art. Very often he made his sketches while bullets were 
whizzing round and shells bursting nearby, and his pictures were 
the direct outgrowth of the memories which he brought from 
his trips to the Inferno of War. No artist, since the times of 
Callot, had ever painted the appalling realities of war with such 
a poignant cynicism, with such a relentless, terrible fidelity to 
life. No painter has ever shown us war, shorn of all its trappings, 
with such an austere and implacable realism. The physical 
element of war prevails in Vereshchagin's paintings. He is a 
painter of bodies and corpses, — the riddles of the human face 
concerned him as little as the mystery of individuality. It is 
the faceless mass that is the main hero of his vast canvases. In 
the words of a Russian critic, "he is greater in chorus than 
in solo." Vereshchagin's genius was on the whole exterior; he 
lacked the ability to transform crude reality into mystic visions 
of naive fairy tales. It was not given him to spiritualize life 
and infuse into it the light that never was on sea or land. Yet he 
was not a cold photographer, for back of all his work there is 
a measureless human pathos, which is the very vis vivida of his 
paintings. Of late, Russian critics of the modernist school have 
shown a tendency to undervalue Vereshchagin's art, on the plea 
that his work is deficient in color and design. In fact, aesthetes 
have every reason to dislike Vereshchagin. He was utterly in- 
different to the problems of pure sestheticism ; his art is art for 
life's sake, art intended to serve a great humanitarian purpose. 
Like Dostoyevsky's novels, his paintings are unbeautiful, unar- 
tistic: they are the product of a mind, powerful, but lacking 
the Apollonian element of measured proportion, and winged 
harmony. 

The first pictures which made Vereshchagin's name famous 
were painted, or, at least, sketched during his wanderings in 
Central Asia and during the Turkestan campaign which he ac- 
companied as a volunteer on the staff of General Kauffman 
(1867). To most of these works, the artist gave the general 
title of "Poemes Barbares," and it must be said that these pic- 
tures bear their name well, for these magnificent studies of 
Oriental life have the unity of purpose, the pathos, and the in- 
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tensity of poems. War with its physical horror is the dominant 
theme of these canvases. Vereshchagin seldom painted the 
dramatic, spectacular side of war; he preferred to paint the 
moments preceding the clash, or the battlefield strewn with 
fallen and wounded. Characteristic of his manner are the famous 
pictures "Before the Attack" and "After the Attack," and that 
implacable painting of a wounded soldier forgotten by his com- 
rades in the desert, which the artist destroyed, and which is 
said to have inspired one of Moussorgsky's songs. In this series 
we find two pictures which are among his most popular creations. 
One is the "Apotheosis of War," a pyramid of human skulls, 
broken and maimed, amidst the naked desert, with a flock of 
carrion crows perched on it, — a work dantesque and tragic; it 
is ironically dedicated "To all great conquerors, past, present, 
and to come." The other is "The Presentation of Trophies," a 
gorgeous painting, which represents the Emir before a heap of 
freshly-cut human heads, and which revives old, storied Samar- 
kand, the capital of Tamerlane. 

Vladimir Stasov, a great connoisseur of Vereshchagin's art, 
maintains that this early cycle has never been surpassed in sen- 
timent and dramatic power. But the artist reached his full 
maturity toward the end of the seventies, when he completed 
his Bulgarian pictures the outgrowth of his experiences during 
the Russo-Turkish War. In the interval he travelled in India 
and brought from there the sketches of those splendid "Indian 
Poems," which he finished at his studio, at Maisons-Laff itte, near 
Paris. The Bulgarian campaign cycle must be considered as 
the high-water mark of Vereshchagin's genius. Pictures like 
"The Graves at Shipka", and "Blessing the Dead" arouse an 
almost eery feeling which is created by an art so close to life 
that the border-line between them is well-nigh obliterated. At 
the same time these pictures are all a-quiver with most human 
pathos and with a passionate, Isaiah-like protest against the 
evil doings of men. Nothing can surpass in simplicity and poig- 
nancy the famous triptych, "All's quiet in the Shipka Pass," 
showing a sentinel who is gradually buried by a snow-storm in 
that most sinister mountain pass. Such pictures are like the 
living coal about which the prophet speaks, — their memory may 
be obliterated, their formative influence never. 

Until his death (Vereshchagin was among the passengers of 
a dreadnought which was sunk by a Japanese mine in 1904), 
the great artist travelled all over the world in search of impres- 
sions. He treated historical themes ("Napoleon's Retreat from 
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Moscow") and Biblical figures, but although he changed his sub- 
jects, he remained faithful to his realistic method and to his 
Hannibal oath of everlasting hatred of war. His place in the 
Pantheon of Russia is fixed : in the words of Alexander Benoit, 
the historian of Russian art, Vereshchagin is Russia's foremost 
artist-preacher "and a great master of realistic art, a spiritual 
brother to the painters Ryepin and Makovsky, and to the sculp- 
tor Antakolsky." Vereshchagin is a remarkable plastic expres- 
sion of Russian genius, and he has much in common with other 
spirits that are suggestive of the high potentialities hidden in 
the depths of the Russian soul. Like Ivan Earamazov, the hero 
of Dostoievsky's novel, Vereshchagin was a gatherer of un- 
avenged, unexpiated tears and voiceless agonies, and like the 
author of the novel he was a Man of Sorrows, with his mind 
eagerly scanning the mysteries of human suffering. But he 
resembles Tolstoy more closely. To both, art was essentially a 
preacher's tribune and a prophet's tripod ; in both of them the 
splendors of pure art are dominated by a moral preoccupation ; 
both preached and practiced austere fidelity to life and supreme 
sincerity ; both the painter and the novelist reach out for truth 
with remarkable earnestness and directness of vision; both are 
distinguished by simplicity in portraying the tragedy of things, 
and by a truly Russian freedom from traditions and conventions. 



The Sea and the Heart. 

By Count Alexis Tolstoy. 
Translated for "The Russian Review." 

When ebbs the tide, think not the sea inconstant, 
It will return again back to the shore ; 

Believe it not, my friend, when in excess of anguish, 
I say my love for thee exists no more ! 

Already back the dashing waves are rolling, 
Back from afar to the beloved strand ; 

Again, again I long, full of that self -same passion, 
To place once more my freedom in thy hand ! 
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Three Poems by K. R. 

Authorized Translation by Constance Purdy. 

The author of these poems is the late Grand Duke Constantino 
Con8tantinovich t who wrote under the pseudonym of K. R. — Ed. 

ROSES. 

In bygone days of youthful hope — 
Those golden days of cloudless azure — 
Untouched by grief we drank Life's measure, 
And storms came not within our scope. 
For us the fragrance of the flowers — 
The moonlight shone for us alone, 
For us, at night, her plaintive moan 
The nightingale trilled through the bowers. 
And in that year of memories blest 
What reckoned we of Life's dull proses . . . 
How lovely then they were, 
How fresh, how sweet the roses! 

That radiant time is long since past. 
We tasted deep of care and sadness, 
Sorrows we mingled with our gladness. 
But, friend, depression should not last : 
See now, how fair God's world we live in; 
How vast and clear is Heaven's dome, 
How green the garden of our home, 
And warm and mild the day He's given. 
The breeze floats through the open door, 
Each flower a tear of dew discloses ... 
How lovely are they now, 
How fresh, how sweet the roses ! 

For all which we have undergone, 
A hundredfold shall be amassed us. 
The days will one by one slip past us, 
And once the gloomy winter gone, 
Anew through blossoming meadow winging 
Glad Spring will take her happy flight. 
The quiet moon will shine at night, 
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The nightingale pour forth her singing. 

And, while we rest from toil, again 

Our dreams of youth will soft enclose us . • . 

How lovely then they'll be, 

How fresh, how sweet the roses ! 



IMMORTALITY. 

No, I cannot believe, that when the grave has claimed us, 
Our memories of life we shall not keep ; 

Nor will Death take away forever joys and sorrows, 
By sinking us into eternal sleep. 

On opening somewhere there, shall then our eyes be blinded, 
Our ears forever lose the power to hear? 

And memory of the past, — beyond the coffin's darkness — 
Will not the soul released still hold it dear? 

Within that other world, could Raphael awaking, 
Forget his Sistine Virgin thron'd above? 

Would Shakespeare not sometimes remember Hamlet? 
Could Mozart there his Requiem cease to love? 

It cannot be. No, all which sacred was and lovely 
We shall relive, — not sleep beneath the sod, 

And not forgetting, no! But purely, without passion, 
Again shall love, in spirit joined with God ! 



THE BELLS. 

Sounding their call to prayer, what melancholy longing 
Here in this foreign land the deep-toned bells impart. 
They speak to me of home, its memories prolonging, 
And all my former grief lies heavy on my heart. 

My northern fields I see, all fair and snowy lying, 

Our village chimes I hear, their note familiar swells, 

And from that distant land, unto my thought replying 

With kindness and with tenderness, resound the friendly bells. 
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Music in Russia. 

II. Its Development. 

By Alexis Rienzi. 

The development of Russian music consists of a continuous 
struggle between the ideas of the composers of Western Europe 
and the peculiar genius of national music. Almost every Russian 
composer shows traces of such a struggle. And it is when the 
national spirit dominates over the foreign, that the musical art 
of the country rises to its sublimest heights. 

Before the nineteenth century, music in Russia was intro- 
duced almost exclusively by German and Italian musicians and 
composers, who were brought over by the Court and the aristoc- 
racy. They did not care to study the national music of the 
country, but composed according to their own Western ideas. At 
times it happened that they did introduce into their work national 
motifs and tunes, but this was usually done "to order" and the 
result lacked all artistic value. 

There were also several Russian composers during this first 
period of Russian music. Among these were Titov, called "the 
grandfather of Russian song," Varlamov, Yakovlev, Aliabiev, 
Donaurov, Verstovsky, and others. But the musical education of 
these men was not thorough, and their work was too German- 
Italian to be of any great service to Russian music. Verstovsky 
even attempted to write an opera called "Askold's Tomb," but 
this opera had nothing of the native flavor. 

The second period in the development of Russian music 
begins with Glinka (1804-1857). In his earlier works he was 
still under the influence of the German-Italian school, and even 
his national opera, "Life for the Tsar," did not escape this in- 
fluence. If it were not for the characteristically Russian strains 
in the chorus of the last act, and in the fugue, the trio, and 
Vania's aria, this opera would have had to be classed with his 
other early works, all of them foreign in their provenience. 

It was only after his trip to Italy, in the thirties, that Glinka 
came to the conclusion that Italy had nothing to give him. He 
then wrote to his friend Kukolnikov, that his eyes were finally 
opened, and that he realized that "we Russians are different, and 
what we want is something different." After this, he discarded 
foreign ideas and came to rely upon his own original genius. It 
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was at this time that he began to produce the series of compo- 
sitions that have earned for him the title of "Creator of Russian 
Music/' 

While we cannot here go into a critical study of Glinka's 
works as a composer, it must be said that his opera, "Ruslan 
and Ludmila," is the starting-point of the truly Russian school 
of music. Among his instrumental pieces the most remarkable 
ones are "Chota," "Kamarinskoye," and "Nights in Madrid." 
Glinka wrote many songs, but only one of them, the "Night Re- 
view," occupies a really high place. 

There is another composer whose name is extremely im- 
portant in the consideration of the second period in the develop- 
ment of Russian music. Dargomyzhsky's career is in many ways 
like that of Glinka. He, too, at first, bowed to the influence of 
foreign models. He even imitated Glinka for some time. Among 
his many songs is one called the "Night Review," which is in 
structure similar to Glinka's song of the same name. One of his 
pieces, however, "Palladin," is a gem, and many think that it 
has never been surpassed in the treasure-house of songs. 

Dargomyzhsky's opera, "Rusalka" (The Nymph), with the 
libretto based on Pushkin's dramatic poem of the same name, 
is perhaps more Russian than Glinka's "Life for the Tsar," but 
in it Dargomyzhsky is still far from attaining to the height he 
reached in his later operas, "Rogdana" and "The Stone Guest." 
It was Glinka who laid the foundation for the Russian school of 
music, but it was Dargomyzhsky that reared the walls of the 
structure. 

There is, perhaps, no other Russian composer, with the ex- 
ception of Moussorgsky, whose music expresses so realistically 
the truth of life. "I want the sound to express the word," said 
Dargomyzhsky, and this was his watchword to the end. It was 
the legacy he left to that wonderful group of composers which 
followed him and which came to be known as the "Moguchaya 
Kuchka" (The Mighty Group) . 

It was Dargomyzhsky's house that became the meeting- 
place of the men who were destined to carry on the noble task 
of creating a national music. Dargomyzhsky was the first to 
recognize the mighty musical genius of Moussorgsky. Through 
him, the young army-officer, brimful of talent, became intimately 
connected with Balakirev and Cui. These three men were soon 
joined by Rimsky-Korsakov and Borodin, and the "Moguchaya 
Kuchka" came to be. 

The work of this group of composers forms the third stage 
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in the development of Russian music. Among them, the most 
faithful follower of the precepts of Glinka and Dargomyzhsky 
was Moussorgsky. Everything that he composed is permeated 
with truly Russian coloring. All his subjects were taken from 
the actual life of the Russian people. This genius, this "god of 
the new Russian music/' as Debussy once called him, represented 
in his glowing tones, with marvelous power and truthfulness, 
every phase of human life, — be it of peasant or boyar, — from 
childhood to death. There is scarcely another composer who has 
approached as near as Moussorgsky to Dargomyzhsky's great 
precept, "I want the sound to express the word." 

Balakirev is sometimes called the leader of the "Moguchaya 
Kuchka." But he was a leader only in a certain sense. When the 
little group came into existence, Balakirev was already a well- 
known musician. Naturally, the others, much younger than he 
in years and in musical experience, grouped themselves about 
their more accomplished and maturer colleague. But Balakirev's 
influence was not such as to affect the development of the musical 
work of the younger composers. It is true they often sought 
his advice and criticism, but each followed his own road, al- 
though all these roads converged to the same goal, the realization 
and the extension of the precepts of Glinka and Dargomyzhsky. 

As a composer, Balakirev made several very valuable con- 
tributions to the music of his country. While not very numerous, 
all his compositions are remarkable for their originality, polish, 
and finish. Among his best compositions are his symphony 
"Russia," his symphonic poem "Tamara," and his overture "On 
Russian Themes." He edited an excellent collection of Russian 
popular songs. 

A. P. Borodin was one of the most brilliant exponents of the 
Russian national music that was being created by the "Mogu- 
chaya Kuchka." It is as a symphonist that he attained promin- 
ence, and his compositions were instrumental, rather than vocal. 
Except for a few exquisite songs, Borodin's larger vocal com- 
positions, like his opera, "Prince Igor," for example, appear to 
be unfinished, as though he did not devote to them the pains- 
taking attention which results in brilliancy and polish. His 
orchestral pieces are his most distinctive works. 

C. A. Cui was a devoted member of the "Moguchaya Kuch- 
ka." But his contribution to the work of this musical cenacle 
was not so much in the capacity of composer, as of musical critic, 
always ready to defend the ideas and the strivings of the "Kuch- 
ka." As composer, he can scarcely be classed with the school 
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of Russian national music. He was an enthusiastic admirer of 
the later Western composers of the classic school, Schumann, 
Liszt, Berlioz. His works are romantic in character, and even 
his subjects, with the exception of several songs, are not taken 
from Russian life. 

The last member of the "Moguchaya Kuchka," N. A. Rimsky- 
Korsakov, was the most prolific and many-sided composer of the 
group. All his works, no matter what their character, seem 
equally brilliant, and it is impossible to say whether the palm 
is to be given to his orchestral, or his vocal compositions. Some 
of his most remarkable works for the orchestra are his symphony 
in E-moll, "Scheherazade/ 9 and his Capriccio on Spanish themes. 
He wrote many operas, the best known among which are "Snie- 
gurochka," "Mlada," "Pskovitianka," "Tale about Tsar Saltan," 
and "The Royal Bride." His efforts comprise, moreover, whole 
volumes of songs, duets, choruses, and cantatas. 

The cult of the Russian national music, whose prophets were 
Glinka and Dargomyzhsky, and whose apostles were Balakirev, 
Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov. Borodin, and Cui, was, and still 
is, religiously worshipped by a whole group of talented compos- 
ers. Among them are men honored not only in Russia, but also 
in the countries of the West. Glazounov, Rachmaninov, Ilinsky, 
Kalinnikov, Grechaninov, Liadov, Arensky, Ippolitov-Ivanov, 
Taneyev — all these are the men whose works are slowly being 
revealed to the music-lovers of the world. 

There are two more names of which musical Russia is justly 
proud. These are P. Chaikovsky (1840-1898) and A. Rubinstein 
(1829-1894). Both of these composers have done yeoman's ser- 
vice in the cause of music in Russia, although they followed dif- 
ferent paths. 

Chaikovsky stands apart from the rest of the Russian com- 
posers. Many and invaluable were his contributions to the 
wealth of Russian music, and yet his creative genius as a com- 
poser belongs not to Russia alone. A Russian by spirit and 
temperament, he is, at the same time, cosmopolitan in his creative 
work. It is for this reason that his works were produced in 
Western Europe before any other Russian had a hearing. 

In speaking of Rubinstein, one cannot help comparing him 
with Glinka. If Russian national music would, perhaps, have 
been impossible without Glinka, without Rubinstein the blossom- 
ing out of the native music would have been delayed many 
decades. Rubinstein's efforts to arouse interest in music were 
unending. He was responsible for the establishment of the first 
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Russian conservatory of music; he organized various musical 
societies, and worked indefatigably to make Russian music a 
possession of the Russian people, not of the chosen few. 

But as a composer, he has done almost nothing for the 
music of Russia, although he has written much. His works in- 
clude several operas, among them "Gorusha" and "The Demon." 
Rubinstein was almost fanatically attached to the standards of 
the Western classical composers. He distrusted innovations, and 
not only avoided them, but actually opposed them. He wrote an 
interesting little booklet, which he called "Finita la Musica." In 
this pamphlet he attempted to prove that after Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, Schubert, Schumann, Mendelsohn, Chopin, and Glinka, there 
can be nothing new in music. Rubinstein was a bitter opponent 
of the "Moguchaya Kuchka." 

Modern Russian music presents many interesting de- 
velopments, but it is yet too new to be judged fairly and impar- 
tially. Such men as Gliere, Stravinsky, and Spendiarov, are 
among the creators of the new Russian music, which recently 
sustained the loss of one of its most prominent interpreters, 
Alexander Skriabin. The future will show what offerings these 
"moderns" have brought to the treasure-house of Russian music. 



The Sky and the Stars. 

By M. J. Lermoniov. 
Translated far "The Russian Review* 9 

Clear is the evening sky, 

Bright are the distant stars, 

Bright, as the joy of a child. 
Ah, me ! Why is it that I cannot say, 
"Stars, you're as bright as my own joy supreme?" 

"Why are you joyless?" 

Kind men will ask me. 

Kind men, I'm joyless 
Because stars and heavens 
Are stars and heavens, while I'm but a man. 

Men, one another 

Envy with grudging, 

Not so with me : 
Only the beautiful stars do I envy, 
Only their place would I willingly take. 
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Industry, Commerce, Finance. 

Should Americans Go to Russia? 

By Count S. I. Shvlenburg. 

The following article ie an extract from Count Shulenburg's speech, 
delivered before the Alumni of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
on January 29, 1916. — Ed. 

Perhaps I am mistaken, but my impression is that a great 
many Americans think of Russia as an enormous, limitless field 
covered with eternal snow and ice, deserted, almost uninhabited, 
where severe Winter reigns all the time and where people can 
live only when dressed in heavy overcoats made of bear fur. 

But the real picture is not so gloomy as it might seem to 
some. It is true that a part of Russia's territory overlaps the 
Arctic Circle, and that the Winter there is cold and, no doubt, not 
very pleasant. Yet even there, Summer comes regularly. And 
then snow disappears, and it becomes possible to raise certain 
vegetables and grains, for the sun never sets for weeks and even 
months. But then, another part of Russia's territory extends 
far south. Our Crimea has mild, wonderfully pleasant climate, 
where snow is almost unknown and in which grapes and other 
warm-climate vegetation thrive. The city of Tiflis in the Cau- 
casus lies almost on the same latitude with New York, and Rus- 
sian mid-Asiatic provinces lie as far south as the state of Vir- 
ginia. Even our famous Siberia in its central and southern 
parts has a good, healthy, dry climate, with cold Winters, but 
with warm and dry Summers. The raising of crops there, pre- 
sents no difficulties. If any Americans do not put faith in my 
words, let them ask their own countrymen who have visited 
Russia, or, better still, let them visit the country themselves. 
And even those who do believe me should come to Russia to study 
the country, and, as a result, become Russia's friends. I make 
this last assertion without hesitation, because I know that the 
majority of Russians who have spent some time in America 
inevitably became her friends, and this happens because, as it 
seems to me, there are many traits that both Americans and 
Russians have in common. 

The more the people of America will become acquainted with 
that of Russia and with the conditions of life there, the easier 
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will it be for every one of us to find the answer to the question : 
whether close commercial relations between Russia and America 
will be possible in the future. This question is undoubtedly of 
great interest and of great importance. I shall permit myself 
to give a very direct and definite answer to this question. My 
answer is: Trade relations between Russia and America are 
possible, desirable, and must necessarily come about, as a result 
of the natural trend of things. But it is clear that a rapproche- 
ment of this kind cannot come of itself. It is necessary that 
both sides should make efforts to eliminate the unfavorable cir- 
cumstances in the way, and to create favorable ones. 

I consider the inadequate development of both the Russian 
and the American mercantile marine as one of the unfavorable 
factors in this connection. It seems to me that most serious at- 
tention should be given to this matter, in order to remove the 
difficulties which have hitherto stood in our way. A detailed 
discussion of this subject would lead me too far, and I am com- 
pelled, therefore, to content myself with just this suggestion. 

If it is desirable that the trade relations between the two 
countries should be close, animated, and long-lasting, it is neces- 
sary that such relations should be profitable not alone for one 
of the countries, but for both. In other words, the trade rela- 
tions should not be one-sided. Therefore, I shall permit myself 
to warn you against being carried away by the thought that 
export trade from America to Russia should be brought about 
at any cost. Such export relations can and will develop only 
when there will exist, and be ready for development, an equival- 
ent in value import of Russian goods to America. This, perhaps, 
is so plain, that it scarcely needs special proof. 

In speaking about the future trade relations, it is natural 
that the question should arise as to what goods can be exported, 
and what goods can be imported. I think that it would be per- 
haps a little hazardous on my part to give a detailed list of such 
goods. This question can be settled only by a most elaborate and 
careful study of all conditions of the markets in each department 
of trade. These conditions change continually : goods that can- 
not be sold to-day may be sold very readily to-morrow. More- 
over, it is absolutely impossible to forecast to-day the market 
conditions that will exist after the war. 

My presence in this country is in connection with purchasing 
for Russia rails, locomotives, cars, and other railroad supplies. 
There seems to be an impression that after the war there are 
fair prospects for export trade in this line. Therefore, I think 
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it nece ssar y to point oat that, daring the last fifteen or twenty 
yean, domestic metallurgical and mechanical industries have 
developed to such an extent that the Russian railroad system 
procured all its supplies at home. It was only occasionally, and 
then in small quantities, that rolling stock and rails were pur- 
chased abroad. On the contrary, seven or eight years ago there 
was a period when a considerable amount of rails and cars was 
exported from Russia to Italy, England, and even Australia. 
Therefore, I think that we should not expect a very extended 
development of export trade in railroad supplies. 

This, however, does not mean that Russia is not a good 
market for the sale of metallurgical and machinery products. 
On the contrary, I have no doubt that many of the American 
machines and means of production will find a ready and wide 
sale in Russia. This is true especially of all kinds of agricultural 
implements and machinery. The production of such implements 
in Russia has been developing very rapidly in recent years, but 
the demand for them was developing even more rapidly, and 
therefore the annual import of agricultural machinery has been 
very considerable. I have no doubt that in the future the demand 
for these articles will increase every year, and that, therefore, 
in this field the Americans can do a great deal. 

In my opinion, the basis of all foreign trade is as follows : 
to export goods which are cheap at home and expensive abroad. 
Now, I consider that America possesses one class of goods, which 
is cheap here, but very dear in Russia. Therefore, trade in this 
class of goods is sure to be profitable. This goods is money, capital. 
Here, in America, money is cheap. Just now money is literally 
streaming in from abroad. After the War there will be a great 
deal of free capital on the American market. Capital will be- 
come even cheaper and will begin to seek new fields of applica- 
tion. Failing to find these at home, it will be compelled to turn 
to foreign countries. 

There can be no better market for this kind of commodity 
than Russia. Russia's natural resources and her people's pro- 
ductive forces are truly enormous, almost incalculable. Russia's 
life, commerce, and industry are just beginning to develop, and 
they will continue to develop for many years to come. The peo- 
ple's purchasing power and the demand for all kinds of com- 
modities is growing rapidly, and the tempo of this growth be- 
comes faster and faster. 

I cannot find a single field of trade or industry in which 
American capital would not be able to find safe and profitable 
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application. Therefore, one of the most important factors of 
the future Russian-American business relations will, no doubt, 
be American investments in Russian enterprises. There are 
unlimited prospects in this field of application for American 
capital. 

The field of mining industries, metallurgical in general, and 
iron and steel in particular, deserves special attention. Russia 
possesses very rich deposits of gold, platinum, copper, mangan- 
ese, mineral oils, etc. Her iron ores are of the best quality in 
Europe, and the supply is so enormous that it cannot be calcu- 
lated. In many places iron and coal deposits are found almost 
side by side. 

Now, despite the fact that there are in Russia many blast- 
furnace, steel, and rolling mills, there is still much to be done 
in this field. Let me quote a few statistics. In 1910 the pro- 
duction of pig-iron was as follows: Russia, Sy 2 million tons, 
Great Britain, 10J4 million tons, and the United States, 26 mil- 
lion tons. This means per capita production as follows : Russia, 
45 pounds, Great Britain, 500 pounds, and the United States, 
660. The need of iron and steel increases very rapidly and these 
figures show that their production should and must be increased 
about tenfold. In other words, the number of factories or the 
productivity of those already in existence can easily be increased 
tenfold without flooding the home market. 

Let me turn now to the railroad industry in Russia. In 
this industry a great deal has been done, but present conditions 
do not as yet satisfy the demand, and there is still much to be 
accomplished. Russia now has 45 thousand miles of railroad. In 
this respect, she occupies the first place in Europe and the second 
place in the world, being outdone only by the United States, 
with their system of 260,000 miles. By the way, it is interesting 
to note that no other country in the world has such a long line 
as that between Petrograd and Vladivostok, which extends for 
5,500 miles and over which a passenger may travel without 
changing cars. 

But if the Russian railroad system appears large when the 
figures are taken absolutely, it proves to be totally inadequate 
if taken in relation to the area and the population of the country. 
Comparing Russia with other countries, we get the following 
picture: In European Russia there are 16 miles of railroad 
per thousand square miles of territory ; in Asiatic Russia, 2 miles ; 
in the United States, 65 ; in France, 142 ; in Germany, 176 ; and 
in Great Britain, 181 miles. 
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Per hundred thousand inhabitants, the mileage of the sys- 
tem is as follows : In European Russia, 26 miles ; in Asiatic Russia, 
32 ; in the United States, 259 ; in France, 80 ; in Great Britain, 
50; and in Germany, 58. These figures show that the Russian 
railroad system must be increased about three times. This means 
that about 100,000 miles of railroad lines must be constructed 
in the very near future. The operation of the Russian railway 
system at present gives good financial returns, the net earnings 
being, on the average, 6% on the capital invested. 

The tonnage carried by the Russian railways increases con- 
stantly and rapidly. For instance, during the last three years 
the annual increase of tonnage was 10%. This figure is very 
significant, as it shows how rapidly the economic life of the coun- 
try is progressing and how insistently it demands the improve- 
ment of the railroad lines already existing and the construction 
of new ones. Two-thirds of the Russian railroads are owned 
and operated by the Government, and one-third is owned and 
operated by private companies. The private railroad companies 
are under Government control and almost all enjoy the privilege 
of Government guarantee. This means that the Government 
guarantees the payment of interest on railroad bonds even when 
the net earnings of the railroad are not sufficient. 

What I have just said is enough to indicate that in the rail- 
road field, Americans, when working in co-operation with Rus- 
sians, will find highly favorable conditions for the application 
of their capital and energy. 

... It is sometimes permissible to indulge in a little day- 
dreaming. It seems to me that three or four decades from now, 
Russia's railroad system and her trade with America will have 
developed so much that it will be quite natural to realize that, as 
a matter of fact, we are very close neighbors, that our territories 
are separated only by a narrow strip of water, scarcely thirty- 
five miles in width. Then it will be well to remember also that 
the Russian and the American railroad builders have always 
been bold, that they have never stopped before the most serious 
problems, and have always solved them successfully. And then, 
perhaps, our two Continents will be joined together by one line 
of rail, and your children and grandchildren will be traveling in 
a Russian-American Through Express train from New York, 
across the Behring Strait, direct to Petrograd. And let me as- 
sure you, they will be greeted there with the sincerest Russian 
welcome ! 
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Russian Industries and the War. 

The Russian Ministry of Finance has prepared an interest- 
ing report on the condition of the Russian industries during the 
War. The report covers the whole Russian Empire, with the 
exception of the territory occupied by the Germans. It sums 
up all the official information that has been gathered concern- 
ing the effects of the War upon Russia's industrial life and forms 
and interesting, though not an exhaustive, study of the subject. 

According to the statistics gathered by the Ministry, there 
were during 1914, 1,960,860 persons employed in those indus- 
tries which come under the provisions of the Factory Control 
Regulations. This figure shows a slight decrease when compared 
with the figure for 1913, which was 1,966,144. The decrease, 
of course, is due to the fact that the last five months of 1914 
formed the first period of the War. The actual decrease is, 
perhaps, greater than is shown by the above figures, since the 
number of industrial enterprises which came under the Factory 
control Regulations increased from 13,863 in 1913, to 14,047 in 
1914. 

Yet, despite this decrease in the number of persons em- 
ployed, Russian industries show a distinct growth during the 
War. The report points out several specific causes which were 
largely responsible for this development. The most important 
among these are the presence of large government orders and 
the decrease in the consumption of alcoholic drinks. The gov- 
ernment is in the market for enormous quantities of articles 
which are needed for war operations, and this has caused a large 
increase in the activities of metal factories, machine and boiler 
shops, car, gun, and munition works. There is also a noticeable 
increase in the production of cloth, linen and weaving factories, 
leather and cotton-goods works. 

The question of the discontinuance of the sale of alcoholic 
drinks is given special attention in the report. The results of 
this measure are already evident in two ways. In the first place, 
the productivity of labor throughout the country has increased 
very noticeably, and in the second, sickness and inability to work 
have shown a decided decrease. Proofs of this are found in 
the accumulation of unused funds in hospitals and clinics, a de- 
crease in the number of fines for spoiled work in factories, an 
increase in the output, and an improvement of the quality of 
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factory production. There is also a considerable increase in the 
peasants 9 purchasing power, as well as a constantly growing 
demand among them for goods of industrial production. 

The report discusses in detail two Russian industries, viz., 
the metal industry and the textile industry. The development in 
the first of these is due largely to the government war orders. 
It is noticed that the available supply of labor is inadequate for 
the needs of the industry. This is especially true in the case of 
skilled labor. 

An interesting phase of the matter is that this increased 
activity is noticeable mostly among larger enterprises. The 
smaller ones are often compelled to go out of business altogether. 
While the report offers no explanation of this phenomenon, it is 
most probably due to the present conditions of the Russian money 
market. These conditions are highly unfavorable for a success- 
ful existence of smaller enterprises. 

Together with the increased productive activity of those 
metal works which are adapted for the production of war ma- 
terials, there is a noticeable decrease in the activity of works 
producing agricultural implements. The difficulty again lies in 
the financial side of the enterprises. Lack of free capital, the 
increased cost of iron and coal, and the impossibility of ship- 
ment by rail, especially over long distances, as to Siberia, for 
example, — all these conspired to reduce very considerably the 
productivity of these factories. *) 

Again, due to the introduction of temperance, the machine 
shops, which formerly produced apparatus for alcohol refining 
and for beer brewing, found themselves in great difficulties. 
Many small shops, whose chief work consisted in repairing such 
apparatus, have also been compelled to shut down. This condi- 
tion is especially noticeable in the Baltic provinces, where a large 
part of Russia's supply of alcoholic drinks was formerly pro- 
duced. 

Yet, the increase in the productivity of the whole industry, 
due mainly to war orders, has been more than sufficient to over- 
balance these difficulties. The statistics concerning the metal 



*) It is interesting to note, in this connection, that at the beginning 
of the War, the majority of enterprises in the Russian machine industry 
in general, and in the agricultural implement industry in particular, found 
themselves in great financial difficulties. They petitioned the government 
for assistance, but, before their request was finally granted, over a half 
a year after it was made, almost eighty percent of these works had either 
shut down, or had already been transformed into munition works. 
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industry show that in 1914 there were 1977 enterprises in this 
industry, employing 346,989 persons, as against 1897 enterprises, 
employing 327,822 persons in 1913. Thus, the number of enter- 
prises has increased by 4.1 per cent, while the number of em- 
ployees shows an increase of 5.6 per cent. 

The textile industry exhibited a condition of noticeable 
decline at the beginning of the War. But this lasted for only 
two or three months, after which the activity in the industry 
began to show a steady rise, until, towards the end of the year, 
the increase was already plainly evident in the larger number 
of persons employed, the elimination of many non-work days, 
the introduction of "overtime" and holiday work. This increase 
in the activity of the textile industry is due largely to the war 
orders of the government Supply Department, the Red Cross, 
and the Zemstvo and Municipal Unions. 

The increase of activity affected mostly those enterprises 
which produced the poorer grades of goods. On the other hand, 
the production of the higher grades of goods shows a decided 
decline. The greatest increase is shown by the factories produ- 
cing heavy cloth, enormous quantities of which are needed to 
provide uniforms for the immense Russian armies. 

The report contains interesting, though brief discussions of 
such interesting topics as the growth of railroad construction 
in Russia, the activity of the Rural Credits Bank, the condition 
of the money market, the immediate problems of the coal and 
oil industries. Unfortunately, the treatment of the last two in- 
dustries is very superficial, while the great importance of the 
industries would call for a very thorough study. 

One great defect of the report is that it does not even at- 
tempt to present a more or less definite, concrete plan of the 
great economic reforms which are so imperatively demanded by 
the conditions brought about by recent events. The report con- 
tents itself with the following conclusion : 

"It is, therefore, evident, that Russia, in her economic life, 
is face to face with new and difficult problems, a satisfactory 
solution of which will largely depend upon the outcome of the 
War, although the abundant supply of natural wealth within the 
country, and the tremendous productive possibilities of Russia's 
sober population are also important factors in the possible solu- 
tion of these problems." 
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Russia and the War. 



"War is War." 

Incidents of the Present Strife. 
By A. Michailov8ky. 

When viewed in its whole immensity, the present War is an 
enormous, never-ending drama, with its action never ceasing, yet 
always changing with almost kaleidoscopic rapidity. Its great 
sea of dramatic power, of horrifying, maddening tragedy, of 
comedy that can evoke but a slight response from hearts already 
sick with the incongruity of the whole thing, is constantly fed 
by millions of tiny, individual streams of suffering, short-run- 
ning and becoming lost in the great ocean of the world sorrow. 

There is, indeed, a strong element of incongruity about war. 
War is a reversion to "man's primal state ;" it evokes the basest 
instincts that in times not martial lie slumbering within the heart 
of man. But it cannot kill entirely his instincts for good. It 
can stun them temporarily, it can rob man of his ideas of the 
beautiful and the noble, substitute for them the bare instinct of 
self-preservation, now distorted and swelled to unbecoming pro- 
portions, drown his humanizing traits in the sight of blood and 
of torn flesh, in the incessant hell of battle. 

And yet, even under these conditions, the drama of war 
often presents peculiar, tiny twists and turns of its action, un- 
folds before our eyes little pictures that we cannot help admiring, 
despite all their grimness, despite what now appears to be the 
habitual cruelty that seems to have become man's very element. 
Perhaps these little pictures of individual valor, of individual 
attainment, strike us so, because they speak to us of the impos- 
sibility of converting immense masses of men into regulated fight- 
ing machines, because they remind us of the individual units 
whose willingness to undergo suffering for whatever they think 
is right or necessary, is so often abused and wantonly squan- 
dered. There is unfathomable pathos in these simple, little, in- 
dividual dramas that run their course within the implacable 
shadow of the awful War. 

Turning, at random, the leaves of the War's grim annals, 
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upon which is still wet the blood with which the records are 
written, we come across numberless dramas of this sort, scattered 
over the vast battlefield of the Old World. Let us choose one or 
two. 

The Russian press has recently reported the capture of the 
commander of the 82nd German Division, together with his 
whole staff, by a handful of Russian troops. The story of this 
raid is one of grim simplicity, yet behind the uncolored details 
we feel the gripping romance of hours of racking torture, of 
fearful strain, of recklessness verging almost on frenzy, of im- 
placable cruelty, of delirious joy at the unexpectedly brilliant 
success. 

But, war is war . . . 

The object of the raid was to reach the small village of Nevel, 
where, according to reports, was stationed the staff of the 271st 
regiment of German infantry. The village lay far within the 
German lines, in the very midst of a large territory covered with 
impassable swamps. The fact of the presence of these swampi 
led the Germans to weaken their vigilance at some parts of the 
line, and this made the raid possible. 

The attack was undertaken by a small detachment of troops, 
scarcely numbering forty, led by a young officer. Their guides 
were several local trappers who knew every road and by-way 
for miles around.* They undertook to lead the raiders by secret 
paths to the very village of Nevel. The movements of the detach- 
ment had to be conducted in absolute silence, and the command- 
ing officer warner his soldiers grimly that he would use his 
sword on any one who talked or coughed louder than was neces- 
sary- The commander of the detachment himself gives the fol- 
lowing graphic description of the raid. 

"The night was clear, the moon was out, and the stars 
twinkled in the blue November sky, while under our feet the 
fresh snow was crackling softly. We were going slowly, feeling 
our way. Despite all care, someone would occasionally fall off 
the path and into the deceptive layer of snow, but the strong 
hands of his neighbors would immediately help him out. Our 
guides showed us the precise spot where we were to meet a Ger- 
man detachment of thirty of forty men. It was necessary to 
destroy this detachment. This, in itself, was not difficult, of 
course, but it was essential to do the thing so that there would 
not be any unnecessary noise. Moreover, it was important not 
to let any one get away. 
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•^Without a single suspicious sound, we approached the Ger- 
man position. 'Halt! Wer-daf' was heard almost immediately. 
•Friends/ answered we in German, and in the same instant our 
bayonets went into action. The Germans did not have a chance 
even to realize what was going on. One or two fired at random. 
It did not take us more than a few moments to dispatch them 
all... 

"Soon we approached the sleeping village. There was no 
difficulty in quietly dispatching the guards. It was then that 
the work began. We had taken along with us a considerable 
number of hand grenades, to the use of which our soldiers have 
now become quite accustomed. Our guides assured us that there 
was nobody in the village except the German soldiers, who oc- 
cupied every available hut and cottage. Our task was made 
easier by the fact that the village stretched out in a long line . • . 
The work consisted in approaching a window of a hut, breaking 
the glass with the elbow, and then throwing the grenade inside. 
Ten seconds later, which is sufficient time for the man throwing 
the grenade to run to a safe distance, the grenade would explode 
with a terrific force, shattering everything inside and setting 
the building on fire. There was no escape for those caught in- 
side the huts. 

"The work began. From every direction came the sounds 
of explosions, and hut after hut flared up. Most of the Germans 
were asleep, and they passed to the next world, never knowing 
what had sent them there . . . There was a light in one hut, and 
through the window we could see a group of five or six officers 
playing cards around a table. Evidently they had had their 
supper only a short while before, and were now passing a pleas- 
ant hour before retiring. They had come to Nevel the day be- 
fore, together with the staff of the 82nd Division, whose presence 
in the village was a welcome surprise to us. The officers evident- 
ly thought themselves in perfect safety and were in fine spirits. 
Suddenly the glass of the window-pane jingled to the floor, and, 
several seconds later a terrible explosion shook the place. Of 
the peaceful card-table scene nothing remained but the flaming 
hut, in whose ruins was burning the torn flesh of the German 
officers. 

"The explosion and the conflagration made our presence in 
the village evident, of course, and the disturbed Germans began 
to rush out of the houses, firing at random. But they inevitably 
struck one of our bullets or bayonets. 

"It did not take us long to destroy, in this manner, the whole 
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battalion of the 271st regiment of German infantry stationed in 
this village. Our losses, naturally, were very small, But our 
work did not end here. At the very beginning of the fray our 
company divided into several parts. While some of us worked 
with the grenades, others sought the battery of guns stationed 
in Nevel, and explosions from that quarter soon joined the gen- 
eral din. At the same time, the rest of us surrounded the largest 
house in the village, where, according to our information, the 
headquarters of the regiment were located. But kind fate sent 
us the staff of a whole division, in addition to that of the regi- 
ment. The officers opened fire, but they were almost all cut down. 
Only General von Tabernis, commander of the 82nd Division, 
was saved by a sheer miracle, for he wore a sweater instead of 
his uniform, and was unarmed. It was only later that we recog- 
nized him . . . We took with us large quantities of important 
papers and maps. 

"But it was time to start back. The din and the conflagra- 
tion caused the alarm to spread all around. And we were far 
within the German lines. The most difficult task was to get back 
safely . . . We set out on our homeward march in the sight of 
German troops already closing upon us. Luck was with us to 
the end. Constantly firing back at our pursuers, we succeeded 
in preventing them from encircling us. Besides, the general com- 
motion robbed the Germans of their usual alertness and quick- 
ness of action . . . Towards morning, we were already approach- 
ing our own positions. There were no more orders of the kind, 
4 Just you cough, and I'll . . .' Each one sang as loudly as he could. 
Only those can understand our feelings who have themselves 
passed through whole hours of such a November night, in the cir- 
cumstances in which we found ourselves. 

"We did not bring back many prisoners. The risks were 
too great. But we did have the general and the commander of 
the battery with us. General von Tabernis was very gloomy. 
He did not have his casque on ; there was no time to look for it. 
When we offered him a cap, he sullenly refused it, tying a hand- 
kerchief about his head. We tried to put some questions to him, 
but he answered abruptly, *Why do you ask me? You know that 
I am a Prussian general and won't say anything/ He walked 
along, silent and dignified. Only once did he break his silence, 
to ask about the fate of his Chief of Staff. 'I cut him down/ 
said one of my soldiers and bared his bloody sabre. General 
von Tabernis looked at the soldier and at his sabre, and then 
lowered his eyes . . . 
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"Every one was silent . . . What was to be done? War is 
war . . ." 

Cruelty, undisguised and unadorned, becomes the sole ar- 
ticle of faith, the only rule of behavior. No one shuns it or 
relegates it to the category of evil. On the contrary, it is the 
highest good, for it forms the basis of bravery, which, in its turn, 
breeds heroism. Cruelty transformed into heroism ! Men forget 
themselves, forget the most elementary principles of interhuman 
life. Human creatures in different uniforms are there to destroy 
and to be destroyed. 

Gregory Petrov, one of the most brilliant of Russia's war 
correspondents, tells of such a little drama of heroism, that oc- 
curred during the siege of Novogeorgievsk. It may well be 
named "The brave ones' madness." 

"... Several forts pass through the last hours of their life. 
All the fortifications are swept away, most of the guns are silent, 
the men are nowhere in sight. German infantry floods the 
grounds. Columns of soldiers advance from the right and from 
the left. Their front seems impenetrable. 

"In one of the forts there is still a handful of men. One 
corner, like a bare jaw, is still throbbing with life. Behind the 
fort there is a road of escape, which makes return to the fort- 
ress possible. But the 'brave ones' madness' asserts itself. The 
commanding officer gathers his men together and says: 

" TJoys, it's for you to say. If you speak the word, we'll 
all go back. But I'm for staying here. We still have a lot of 
machine guns, a couple of light pieces, and a good supply of 
ammunition. Let's wait here for our guests. But remember, 
if we stay the chances are that not one of us will escape. What 
do you say?' 

" * Of course, we'll stay. What difference does it make? It's 
just the same in the fortress. Death may come any moment. 
We'll stay and have our fun here.' 

"They bared their heads, made the sign of the cross, and 
kissed each other like brothers. The officer informed the fort- 
ress through underground telephone, of the decision of his men. 

" 'We'll stay here to the end. And maybe you'll come and 
get us out.' 

"A few moments later, the struggle between this handful 
of men and several German columns began. For some hours 
these men sang their song to the *brave ones' madness.' The 
Germans, encircling the silent fort, never expected to find amidst 
its ruins a handful of 'madmen.' The advancing columns were 
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rolling on. Suddenly the ruins burst into life. Machine guns 
splashed their hail of lead, and a shell or two fell into the midst 
of the German columns. 

"The German became furious. They rushed to the remains 
of the fort, and turned back, met by a living wall of lead and 
fire. The heavy German guns began their booming . . . Clouds of 
dust and broken stone surround the fort, which still speaks its 
language of fire. The officer reports the operations to the fort- 
ress: 

" 'We are surrounded. Firing incessantly. They're falling 
fast. They've turned back. They are hammering our covers 
with heavy guns. The Germans are beginning their attack. 
Firing, firing, firing. We're mowing them down. How are things 
with you? We are waiting for you . . / 

"A half -hour later, the officer reports again : 

" 'They're hammering hard. The arches seem to hold out. 
Attacking us again. We've lots of ammunition. We are waiting 
for you . . ." 

"Another hour goes by. 

" 'Everything around is strewn with bodies of Germans. 
They are all mad. Throw themselves on us like starved rats, 
and we shoot. Every shot tells.' 

"A little later, the voice speaks excitedly : 

" 'The Germans are flooding everything. We've no time to 
fire. We cut down ten, and twenty take their places. We mow 
down the twenty, and forty others are there already... The 
Germans are in the fort. We are still firing at those in the field. 
They're trying to break through the roof . . . Can't hear any- 
thing . . . The Germans are piling rocks against our gun open- 
ings. We are still firing . . . Fire . . .' 

"The voice stopped short. The Germans were in full pos- 
session of the fort." 
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The Work of the Ail-Russian Zemstvo 
and Municipal Unions. 

There are two organizations in Russia, formed at the very 
beginning of the War, which are very active in carrying on the 
work of mercy among the sufferers of the War. Both of these 
organizations, while not connected with the official Red Cross, 
or any other institution of the Central Government, are national 
in their scope, and the work performed by them is very extensive 
and extremely important. 

The first of these organizations, the AU-Russian Zemstvo 
Union, represents the Zemstvos, or local organs of administra- 
tion, throughout the country. It was organized two weeks after 
the War was declared, and Prince G. E. Lvov was elected its 
general superintendent. The choice of Prince Lvov was a very 
fortunate one, since he had stood at the head of a similar or- 
ganization during the Russo-Japanese War, having even then 
shown himself to be an efficient organizer. At the beginning, it 
was urged upon the Union that the scope of its work must include 
the general organization of the resources of the country for the 
needs of war. However, such a plan of action met with consider- 
able difficulty when it came to working out a practicable scheme 
of action. It was decided, therefore, to limit the activities of 
the Union to rendering aid to the wounded, since the Red Cross, 
organized by the War Department, did not prove to be very 
efficient. In this work the Union was very successful, and 
Prince Lvov took well-earned pride in announcing the results 
of the work during the first ten months of its activity. 

"We have provided, and are maintaining, one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand beds, we are working on all battle-fronts, on 
the most advanced postions. . . We have merged our work with the 
life of the army; the soldiers and we are brethren, not alone be- 
cause of blood ties, but even more so because of our common 
work; we have been christened relatives upon the bloody fields 
of battle. The Zemstvo forces upon the advanced positions of 
the battle-fronts, and the army, have become merged into one." 

The AU-Russian Municipal Union was organized soon after 
the Zemstvo Union came into being. Its work was also limited, 
at first, to rendering aid to the wounded soldiers, but beginning 
with last summer, it began to extend the scope of its work to such 
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problems as the increased cost of living, and the distribution of 
the refugees from provinces occupied by the Germans. 

The following statistical information, given in the "Year- 
book for 1915," published by the Petrograd newspaper "Retch," 
gives an excellent idea of the work done by these two organiza- 
tions during the past year. 

The funds received by the Zemstvo Union up to December 
1, 1915, amounted to one hundred and eighty-seven million 
rubles, of which one hundred and thirty-two millions were 
given by the government for the care of the sick and the wounded, 
seven and a half millions were given for the refugees, while 
thirty millions were paid by the War Department as advance 
payment on orders. The funds received by the Municipal Union 
up to August 1, 1915, amounted to thirty-five million roubles, 
of which thirty-two millions came from the government. The 
rest of the money was given by separate cities and Zemstvos, or 
collected as private donations. 

The number of hospitals constructed by the two organiza- 
tions was 3,753, of which the Zemstvo Union built 3,249, while 
the Municipal Union built 504. The number of beds maintained 
by the Zemstvo Union was 173,000, those maintained by the 
city of Moscow numbered 75,000, while the beds maintained by 
the Municipal Union numbered 76,000. It is interesting to note 
that the Sanitary Section of the War Department maintained 
only 160,000 beds, and the Red Cross, 40,000. 

The Zemstvo Union operated fifty special trains which 
transported, up to October 1, 1915, 636,000, who received care 
for a total of 1,403,000 days. The Municipal Union operated 
thirteen trains, in which were transported 119,000 wounded, who 
received care for a total of 303,000 days. At the front, the 
Zemstvo Union maintained ninety-seven hospitals, one hundred 
and twenty-one ambulatories, sixty-five medical units for com- 
bating epidemics, two hundred store-houses, and over five hun- 
dred food stations, supplied with three thousand sterilizers. The 
barracks for infectious diseases contained, in September 1915, 
over ten thousand beds. Over twenty-five thousands of wounded 
were transported in the automobiles, carriages, and carts main- 
tained by the Zemstvo Union. The value of the medical sup- 
plies used was two and a half million roubles. The medical per- 
sonnel of the Zemstvo Union consisted of 6,100 persons, of whom 
2,300 were physicians. 

The Municipal Union had twenty-three medical units at the 
font. Its one hundred and eighteen food stations had, by Jan- 
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uary 1, 1915, rendered aid to 422,000 wounded. It maintains 
one hundred and eighteen bath-houses, in which, by August 1, 
1915, lay 1,150,005 soldiers. On the south-west and the north- 
west fronts, the Municipal Union distributed 6,890,960 rations, 
and 523,000 suits of underwear. By August 1, 1915, the 
Municipal Union had distributed over two and a half millions 
suits of clothes, underwear, foot-wear, etc., valued at about seven 
and a half million roubles. 

The Zemstvo Union produced 1,845,000 shirts, 195,000 anti- 
fumes masks, etc. For the south-west front alone, the Union 
ordered 1,650,000 pairs of shoes and over three million pairs 
of boots; at the present time it supplies the army with over 
150,000 pairs a month. 

Moreover, the united committee of the two organizations 
provides food for four hundred thousand laborers employed at 
the front. This united committee is gradually extending its 
work, and forms the real basis for expecting the two organiza- 
tions to be soon merged into one. 



In This Hour. 

By Theodore Sologub. 
Translated by P. Leanov. 

In this hour, when mighty thunder 

Rumbles through the darkened sky; 
In this hour, when all our dwellings 

Shaken, trembling, craven lie ; 
In his hour, when anxious worries 

With full love and hope are met, 
In this hour, when e'en the bravest 

Stand with brows so grimly set ; 
In this hour, strive higher, higher, 

Higher, proud and haughty hearts : 
Only he can be the victor, 

Who from hope and faith ne'er parts, 
Only he who trusts so blindly, 

Even when all hopes is flown, 
Only he who at his Mother 

Doth not cast reproach's stone. 
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Should The Poets Mobilize? 

This question is eagerly discussed in the Russian press, and 
we hear strong arguments both for and against the participation 
of the Russian poets in the general mobilization of all Russian 
resources, — intellectual, as well as material. 

If the Russian economists, political writers, philosophers, 
and thinkers are doing their share, why should not the poets, 
artists, and novelists devote their energies toward helping the 
nation to reach its goal? 

The Russian poets did respond, but we hear now from the 
critics, that, from the purely literary standpoint, the war output 
of poetry has been unsuccessful and has actually lowered the 
high standards of Russian literature. Influential critics suggest 
that this is no time to write or to sing of war. The great liter- 
ary epopee of the war of 1812 was written by Tolstoy fifty years 
after the bones of the French grenadiers were laid in their fra- 
ternal graves. The rattle of sword does not go with lyric song. 

On the other hand, the famous Russian writer, Leonid An- 
dreyev, insists that the poets of the country should share the 
burdens of the war. He himself has become a rather mediocre 
newspaperman, writing exclusively on the war. "The poet," 
— says Andreyev, — "is the only one who can and should bring 
home to the masses of the Russian people the horrors of war. 
A powerful description of a shot from a 42-centimeter gun might 
produce an even more powerful impression that the shot itself. 
The horrible war is undermining the very substance of Russia's 
national life, and the men of letters, the whole intellectual army 
of the land, should rise, and, instead of the 'liturgy to Beauty 9 , 
should sing and cry about the war, ring the alarm-bells, blow the 
trumpet, and arouse the Nation's conscience." 

"To hear the war," — says Andreyev, — "means to place a 
new valuation upon our internal life, our joys, our sorrows, and 
our aspirations. It means to place a stone upon the grave of 
Yesterday, and to change the Present." 

Those who disagree with Andreyev, plead in the name of 
Art, which, in their estimation, should remain apart from such 
cataclysms as the war, and continue its work. They point out 
that Archimedes concluded work on his famous theorems under 
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the swords of his country's enemies, and that Hegel wrote the 
last pages of his "Phenomenology of Spirit" while the forces of 
the enemy were entering his native town. 



WAR ECONOMIES" IN PUBLISHING BUSINESS. 



Pme. B. JkStd**. 




Publisher: "Well, I guess we can print to-morrow's paper on the same sheet." 

V. Lebcdcv, in the "New Satirikon," Petroffrad. 
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News From Russia. 



The Census of 1897 was the only 
complete general census ever taken 
in Russia. During the two decades 
that have gone by since that time, 
Russia has undergone considerable 
changes, due to enormous emigra- 
tion and internal migration, growth 
of cities, rapid industrial devel- 
opment, etc. Russia of to-day is, 
in many ways, a different Russia 
from what she was in the nineties, 
and yet there is no accurate statis- 
tical information about the country. 
Local census work was undertaken 
from time to time, but it did not 
extend over more than several pro- 
vinces, and even there did not em- 
brace more than a few districts. 
The data thus gathered were used 
largely as a basis for local Zemstvo 
studies and measures. 

The need of a new national census 
was very prominently pointed out at 
a recent convention of the Russian 
statisticians, which was held at Mos- 
cow. It appears that just before the 
War broke out, the Russian Minis- 
try of the Interior had under con- 
sideration a plan for a general cen- 
sus, and there seems to be no doubt 
that such a plan will be worked out 
and put into application just as soon 
as the War is over and the army 
demobilized. 

* * * 

A group of social workers in the 
Government of Perms has sent a 
deputation to Petrograd for the pur- 
pose of petitioning the Ministry of 
Education for the establishment in 
Perm of a new university, or, at 
least, the removal to that city of 
the University of Yuriev, in the 
Baltic region. This university had 
to be moved to the interior of Rus- 
sia on account of the German inva- 
sion. The deputation, which is headed 



by a local millionaire, Mr. Meshkov, 
was received by the Minister of 
Education, Count P. N. Ignatiev. 
The Minister asked the deputation 
for statistical data, which wo aid 
prove the necessity of establishing a 
university in the city of Perm, and 
also for guarantees that the insti- 
tution would be provided with suffi- 
cient funds to exist without govern- 
ment subsidies. He assured his 
visitors that the Ministry is ready 
to sanction the establishment of n»w 
universities in many parts of the 
country. 

* * * 

Professor Pusyrevsky has worked 
out a plan of connecting the riven 
Volga and Don by means of a canal. 
Such a connection between the two 
rivers would greatly facilitate the 
transportation of coal from the Do- 
netz basin to the central parts of 
Russia. 

* * * 

During the third week of January, 
direct railroad communication be- 
tween Petrograd and Moscow over 
the Nikolaev route was discontinued. 
This was done in order to devote 
all available cars to supplying the 
capital with provisions, fuel, etc 
The amount of these commodities 
transported lately has been very in- 
adequate. The passenger and freight 
traffic had to be carried over the slow 
and round-about Moscow-Windau- 
Rybinsk line. 

* * * 

The Ministry of Communication 
has under consideration a plan of 
providing the students of the univer- 
sities and technical schools with prep- 
aration requisite to fitting them for 
positions as railway engineers and 
assistant-engineers. The Russian 
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railroads are already short of en* 
gineers, and this shortage becomes 
more and more apparent, while the 
need for more engineers is constant- 
ly becoming more pressing. The 
present plan of relieving the situa- 
tion has the indorsement of the As- 
sistant-Minister, N. L. Shchukin. 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

A representative of the Moscow 
newspaper, the "Outro Rossii" has 
recently performed a daring feat 
which almost cost him his life. Dis- 
guised as a "neutral traveller/ 9 he 
went to Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary, visiting Berlin, Dresden, Vien- 
na and Budapest. In the latter city 
he aroused the suspicion of the au- 
thorities, and decided to give up the 
projected trip to Sophia and Con- 
stantinople. Instead, he went to 
Bucharest, and thence wrote a series 
of articles for his newspaper, deal- 
ing with the political and economic 
situation in the Teuton countries. 
The man is a well-known journalist 
His name is still withheld from 
publication. 

♦ * * 

The Ministry of Interior has re- 
ceived the results of an investiga- 
tion conducted by several governors 
concerning the question of the sup- 
ply of provisions, high cost of living, 
sanitary conditions, etc. It has been 
announced that the results of this 
investigation will not be made pub- 
lic. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A memorandum has been pre- 
sented to the Council of Ministers 
by the Ministry of Communications, 
recommending that the firm of Ger- 
hardt and Gei be permitted to or- 
ganize a system of cart-service be- 
tween several railroad stations in 
Finland and certain sea points in 
the North, which are ice-free in 
Winter. The cart-service is to be 
used for the transportation of mer- 
chandise, which is accumulating in 



great quantities on the northern 
seaboard of Russia. 



A Federation of the Grusin Ed- 
ucational Societies was recently or- 
ganized in the city of Tiflis, in the 
Caucasus. This Federation embra- 
ces most of the educational societies 
in the Caucasus, each of which is 
represented by three delegates. The 
organization of the Federation has 
been sanctioned by the local govern- 
ment. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Military training has been intro- 
duced in all secondary schools in 
Russia. Its aim is to prepare the 
students to enter war colleges upon 
their graduation. The measure, ac- 
cording to the Assistant-Minister of 
Education A. K. Rachinsky, is only 
temporary, and its application will 
be governed entirely by the events 
of the War. 



Representatives of the Russian 
fur industry recently held a confer- 
ence at Moscow. The questions dis- 
cussed were largely those concerned 
with the exportation of furs to Rus- 
sia's allies and to America. It was 
pointed out that the export of fun 
increases very rapidly, due to the 
cheapness of furs in Russia and the 
advantages of export operations in 
view of the present low value of 
Russian money abroad. 



The Municipal Committe for Com- 
bating the High Cost of Living has 
opened ten storage houses and thir- 
ty-three retail stores, in which all 
articles are sold at cost price. This 
experiment has proved to be very 
successful as a means of combating 
inflation of prices. Within a very 
short time, the business done by the 
Committee has amounted to over one 
million roubles. 
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Literary Notes. 



Mystic Russia. 

"THE WAY OF MARTHA AND 
THE WAY OF MARY." — By 
Stephen Graham.— New York: The 
MacmUlan Company $2.00 

There are two Russias in existence. 
One is the Russia of the sturdy, en- 
terprising classes, of the progressive 
elements in every walk of life, fully 
alive to the opportunities of 
modern civilization; the Russia of 
the "intellectuals," of the enthusias- 
tic and productive Zemstvo-workers 
in the field of education and social 
amelioration, school reform, co-oper- 
ative movements, workingmen's and 
peasants' organizations. This Rus- 
sia is revealed to us through the 
her rapid industrial growth, through 
her whole political and social de- 
velopment. 

But there is also another Rus- 
sia, and the two seem to be thriv- 
ing more or less harmoniously 
within the bounds of the vast Eu- 
rasian Empire. The second Russia 
is that of the "Old Believers," of 
the fanatical haters of Europe's cul- 
ture, civilization, and democracy. It 
is a truly mystic Russia, and its 
philosophy has never yet been ade- 
quately presented to the European 
or American reader. 

There was a time, in the history 
of Russia's intellectual development, 
when some of the ablest exponents 
of Russian thought supported those 
conception of social and political 
inertness which usually go under the 
name of the Oriental philosophy of 
life. That time is now past Only 
here and there do we come across 
exponents of this Eastern philosophy 
who are still seeking a definition of 



the "truly Russian idea," which is 
so different from the conception of 
the rest of the world. 

Mr. Stephen Graham seems to 
have been attracted by this side of 
Russia, and, in his new book, appears 
to be an ardent believer in the idea 
that Russia is destined to follow a 
different road of progress from that 
followed by the other nations of the 
world. The charms of the peculiar 
traits in Russia's national character 
and life are never lost sight of 
throughout his fascinating book of 
travel. In his impression of 
old Russia, he portrays most vividly 
the conception of life as held by that 
peculiar "mystic" element of the 
Russian nation. Surely, this ele- 
ment could not find a more sympa- 
thetic, clear, and powerful presenta- 
tion of its case before the bar of the 
world's public opinion. 

Mr. Graham has travelled through- 
out the length and breadth of Rus- 
sia. He went to the far East, to 
Siberia, and to the far North, to 
Archangel. He observed the Russian 
pilgrims, wandering thousands of 
miles in order to reach Novaya 
Zemlia, the silent snow-bound island 
of trappers and hunters to which 
steamers come but once a year. He 
followed the "pereeelentzi," those 
migratory groups, wandering out to 
the extremities of Russia, and ex- 
tending her inhabited territory to 
the east, and to the south, and to 
the north. 

A keen observer, he was fascin- 
ated by the genuineness of the Chris- 
tian spirit as it exists in Russia, 
and by the profound contrasts and 
contradictions that thrive side by 
side, as though vast Russia were the 
veritable home of toleration in every 
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walk of life. And he comes to the 
conclusion that the ideas which are 
in contrast with each other are fun- 
damental: they are East and West, 
Materialism and Mysticism. 

There is one chapter in Mr. Gra- 
ham's book, to which a Russian, free 
from fanatical chauvinism, would 
take exception. It is his chapter 
on "The Russian Idea/' in which 
the author says that Russia's liter- 
ature, art, music, philosophy, reli- 
gion, theatre, and dancing are in- 
trinsically Russian, that no Poles, 
Finns, Jews, Armenians, Germans, 
or Kirghiz contributed anything to 
them. Unfortunately, Mr. Graham 
was badly misinformed on this point. 
There are many names famous in 
Russian letters, art, and science, 
which are those of persons of non- 
Slavic descent. Nadson, Weinberg, 
Aisman, Tan, in literature; Levitan, 
Kuindgi, Antakolsky, and Ilia Gins- 
burg, in art; Rubinstein, Satz, and 
Auer, in music; Meyerchold and 
Bakst in the dramatic and terpsi- 
chorean art; Prof. Chvolson and 
Harkavi in science; Aichenvald, 
Gershenson, Gornfeld, in journalism, 
are all of Jewish, Greek, or German 
descent; yet their contribution to the 
treasure-house of Russian thought 
is no less on this account. That same 
mystic Eastern philosophy, which 
holds such infinite charms for Mr. 
Graham, had two prominent inter- 
preters, N. Minsky and Volynsky, 
who did not boast of a Slavic ped- 
igree. 

Even the father of Russian poetry, 
Alexander Pushkin, had Arab blood 
in his veins. Count Leo Tolstoy's 
mother was German. Kuprin and 
Artzibashev, two very prominent fig- 
ures in the literature of to-day, are 
of Tartar extraction. 

Every nationality in Russia has 
contributed to the intellectual wealth 
of the country, and it is in this 
blending of the whole country's 



thought that lies the glorious 
promise of a great Russia, — a 
promise that is bound to be ful- 
filled when the spirit of intellectual 
lethargy is conquered, and mystic 
Russia awakens from her slumber. 

M. V. 

Chekhov's Plays in English. 

PLAYS BY ANTON TCHEKOFF. 
—Second Series. Translated with 
an introduction by Julius West.— 
New York: Chas. Seribner's Sons. 
—$1.50. 

This volume, together with the 
first series of Chekhov's plays, offers 
to the American reader the com- 
plete works of Anton Chekhov. The 
second series is of special interest, 
as it contains, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, translations that have 
never before been issued in book 
form, either in this country or in 
England. The only play in the book 
— and there are eight, all told, — 
that is easily accessible elsewhere, 
is "The Cherry Orchard." 

Mr. West does well to give us, as 
his first offering, a translation of 
"On The High Road," the original 
manuscript of which was discovered 
only last year. So that this, the 
earliest of Chekhov's dramatic 
works, is new even to Russian read- 
ers. "On The High Road" is called 
by the author "a dramatic study." 
The scene is laid in the bar-room 
of an inn which is filled with pil- 
grims, drunkards, and others. The 
play is a grim bit, reminding one 
in its setting and atmosphere, of 
Gorky's "Night Shelter." As the 
reader may expect, there is little 
external action. The play is a study 
of the character of Bortsov, now a 
human derelict, but formerly a 
wealthy landowner. Bortsov's down- 
fall was due to his wife, — a frivol- 
ous woman, as totally lacking in 
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sympathy as is her husband in 
strength of character. The pitiful 
story of the undoing of this man is 
related to the motley company at 
the inn by a former servant of Bort- 
sov. Then the lady herself appears. 
Her carriage has broken down, and 
she seeks shelter from the storm. 
Bortsov speaks to his wife, and ap- 
peals for a word of recognition. But 
she turns away, unmoved, And the 
sight of her heartlessness arouses 
all the bitterness pent-up in the 
breast of another bit of human 
wreckage, a tramp ruined by a 
heartless world. In this scene, poig- 
nant in its grim realism, there is a 
fine contrast of character between 
the two men. 

The volume contains three far- 
ces: "The Proposal," "The Wed- 
ding," and "The Bear." These, too, 
are early works, and are character- 
ized by a lightness of touch and a 
gentle playfulness of humor which 
Chekhov seems to have lost in later 
years. "The Proposal" unfolds all 
the petty details, the mean trivial- 
ities that come up between a man 
eager to propose, and a girl eager 
to dispose. The piece may be re- 
garded as a preliminary study of 
the wedded life of the pair. The 
lady's father, Chubukov, and the 
lover, Iomov, have an exchange of 
pleasantries in the course of which 
the reader learns some interesting 
details of their private and family 
history. As Chubukov says, "Well 
that's a way to start your family 
bliss." 

"The Bear" is a brief sketch of 
a stormy but successful courting, 
and the remaining farce, "The Wed- 
ding," describes a stormy wedding- 
supper. 

Next to "The Cherry Orchard," 
the most important play in the vol- 
ume is "The Three Sisters." It is 
a play that reveals the intense mo- 



notony of provincial life. As such, 
it is peculiarly characteristic of 
Chekhov's style. The three sisters 
have lived a colorless repressed life. 
Into the quiet of their lives enters, 
for a brief space, a great excitement 
and a great unrest. A regiment of 
soldiers stops at the village for a 
brief time. Then the soldiers leave, 
and the old inanity settles down 
again. A double grayness follows the 
brief flash of life and color. 

This play, and "The Cherry Or- 
chard," reveals the full mastery of 
Chekhov's delicate and refined art. 
He is the poet of the commonplace, 
and raises the threadbare to the 
height of dramatic action. He de- 
picts his characters and unfolds his 
scenes with the light grace and the 
subtle touch of a skilled etcher. It 
is true that Chekhov does not set 
himself the task of attaining a phi- 
losophy of life. Perhaps he is an 
"inconclusive"; but as an artist his 
touch is sure, and his instinct in- 
fallible. He is the most truly orig- 
inal of all the later Russian writers. 
Those interested in Russian liter- 
ature have every reason to con- 
gratulate themselves that they may 
possess, at last, the whole dramatic 
work of this greatest of the "mod- 
ern" Russians. 

L. S. F. 



AMERICAN IDEALS.— By Clayton 
Sedgwick Cooper. — Garden City : 
Doubleday, Page and Co. — $1.00. 

A book that well merits transla- 
tion into Russian is Clayton S. Coo- 
per's "American Ideals." It helps 
to explain the American to himself, 
and should have every opportunity 
of making clear the meaning of 
America to those who have come 
to our shores from other lands. The 
author starts out by asking the 
question: "What is an American?" 
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and answers, "The personification of 
activity/' "The apostle of bigness/' 
"The worshipper of success/' not for 
its own sake, but as a means to the 
attaining of higher ideals. The au- 
thor describes our countrymen as 
utilitarian idealists, — men who have 
a clear sense of reality, and a sav- 
ing sense of humor. 

From this standpoint of com- 
mon sense, the great ideal is "the 
square deal, both ways." How this 
ideal will, in time, bring us to true 
comprehension of the term equality 
(which may be defined as a square 
deal, both ways) is suggested in the 
work. 

After comparing our ideals with 
those of England, and with those 
of the Orient, the author states that 
"Education is the American pas- 
sion,"— the teacher is the starting 
point. 



The chapter that will be of espe- 
cial interest to Russians in this 
country is the one dealing with the 
American attitude to the immigrant. 
This section contains a discussion 
of the forces that make our country 
a great assimilator. An unusually 
interesting feature of this book is 
the summary of a symposium con- 
ducted by the author on the ques- 
tion of American Ideals. One hun- 
dred answers to this vital question 
are analyzed and tabulated, and the 
findings are highly important. One 
is glad to learn, in these troublous 
times, that our final ideals are peace 
and humanity. These are the great 
hopes of our land, which, as the 
author says, is "the providential 
Republic." 



The Russian Review 

is on sale at leading book stores and newsstands 
throughout the United States and Canada. Our 
readers will confer a favor by reporting to us any 
book store or newsstand at which they are unable 
to obtain copies of The Russian Review. 
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The First Russian Consul at Boston. 

By Leo Wiener. 
Professor of Slavonic Languages and Literatures in Harvard University. 

Aleksyey Grigorevich Evstafev, or, as he wrote his name 
in English, Alexis Eustaphieve, was born in 1779 in the Ter- 
ritory of the Don Cossacks. It is not known what his early edu- 
cation was, but apparently his family was able to grant the 
children better advantages than fell to the lot of most Cossacks, 
for a brother of his is mentioned by him later as a surgeon of 
a hospital in the Ukraine. When Alexis was twenty years old, 
he was sent to London to serve as a chorister in the Russian 
church which had always been maintained there in connection 
with the Russian embassy. The two years passed by him in the 
English metropolis he spent not only in perfecting himself in 
music, the chief object of his vocation, especially in learning to 
play the violin, but also in acquiring a literary knowledge of the 
English language. He soon developed an indomitable desire to 
become an English man of letters. He made his anonymous 
debut in 1806 with a prose translation of Sumorokov's tragedy, 
"Demetrius the Impostor." 

Eustaphieve's Russian training fell within the last decade of 
the eighteenth century, when the rhetorical element, mingling 
with the newly borrowed English sentimentalism, formed the 
prevailing tone of all literary productions, and neither his studies 
in England, nor his sober experiences in Boston and New York 
ever succeeded in eradicating that dialectic exultation which lies 
at the basis of all of Sumorokov's works. The Press received 
this attempt favorably, as the first of its kind, and thought that 
the translation did credit to a foreigner's skill in the English 
language. 

Encouraged by his first success and sharing the enthusiasm 
of his countrymen for Russia under Alexander the First, he 
next year uttered some rhapsodical prophecies in a pamphlet, 
"Advantages of Russia in the Present Contest with France," to 
which he appended a short description of the Cossacks, who then 
formed the subject of universal interest, and gave still wider 
scope to his blind admiration of Alexander in another pamphlet, 
"A Key to the Recent Conduct of the Emperor of Russia" (1808) , 
in which he put the best possible interpretation on the Emperor's 
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action in the Peace of Tilsit. The first of his sketches, like his 
translation of the tragedy, made the critics speak indulgently 
of the Russian's proficiency in English composition; but they, 
at the same time, "wished it contained a little more information 
and a little less rhetoric." In Russia, the two pamphlets, but 
especially the second, attracted the attention of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and the author was transferred to the office of 
the Embassy at the Court of St. James. 

When, in 1809, Alexander decided to send consuls to Amer- 
ica and to be represented by ministers at Washington, the 
choice for the secondary positions fell upon men already ac- 
quainted with the English language or promising to distinguish 
themselves in the service. Thus, while the first minister, Pahlen, 
owed his selection merely to Imperial favor, his secretary, Pole- 
tica, who a decade later himself became the Russian minister in 
the United States, was a really capable man, who at home be- 
longed to the famous literary club of the Arzamas, and who prof- 
ited by his stay in America by writing down his impressions in 
French, for the benefit of his own countrymen and of others 
in Europe. This work, though somewhat meagre in details, 
found favor even in America and was at once translated into 
English, under the title, "A Sketch of the Internal Condition of 
the United States of America and of their Political Relations 
with Europe." Poletica himself carried through life a warm 
attachment for England and America and was, on account of 
his strong Anglo-Saxon propensities, nicknamed at home a 
Methodist and Quaker. 

Similarly, the Consul-General Dashkov was a man of in- 
ferior caliber who later, when he took Pahlen's place in Wash- 
ington, made himself very much disliked in the United States, 
and in the unfortunate incident of the arrest of the Russian 
consul-general for criminal misconduct almost brought about 
a rupture of diplomatic relations. But two of his minor asso- 
ciates, Svinin and Eustaphieve, the consul at Boston, were men 
of more than ordinary ability. Upon his return to Russia, 
Svinin developed a prodigious activity in art and literature, and 
in his practical aspects of life and love of material progress 
showed unmistakably his indebtedness to America. His activity 
in this direction really began when he was in this country. In 
the two years of his trans- Atlantic sojourn he drew and painted 
a mass of American scenes, for which he was later offered the 
immense sum of 25,000 roubles. He contributed an excellent 
portrait of Alexander and a drawing of a Cossack of the Don, 
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and a Memoir on the Cossacks to the Portfolio, published in 
Philadelphia. He wrote a series of articles for a Russian period- 
ical, giving a general view of the Republic of the United States, 
its religious sects, the newly invented steamboats, the Niagara 
Falls, and the sports of the Indians, and collected these into a 
volume, adding to it a series of interesting illustrations. He 
carefully studied the construction of steamboats, took keen in- 
terest in the trial-trip of Fulton's new boat, the Paragon, on the 
Hudson, made the offer to his Government to build steamboats 
for Russia at his own expense; but in this he was thwarted by 
Fulton's grant to build such vessels, which he had obtained 
through John Quincy Adams' intervention but of which he did 
not take advantage, leaving it to Oberhuttenverwalter Berd, 
known in Russia for his mechanical skill, to rig up a steamboat 
which later plied between St. Petersburg and Cronstadt. Unfor- 
tunately, Svinin's profitable stay in the United States was cut 
short in 1813, when he took General Moreau, whose acquain- 
tance he had made here, back to Europe, to fight for Russia and 
against Napoleon. 

Eustaphieve was the only one who remained in America a 
greater length of time. In the almost half a century of his 
American life, he, by slow process of transmutation, passed over 
from a perfervid love of his own country to an equally ardent 
admiration for everything American, which went so far that 
he made the reports to his Government in English. He began 
his career in America by interpreting the acts of his Emperor 
to the public, but he soon strove to gain a social position in the 
country of his residence and to give tone to the milieu in which 
he moved. In his inexhaustible ambition he combined the ac- 
tivities which usually belong to a number of distinct and un- 
related individuals: he was a man of letters, wrote political 
pamphlets, and tried himself in poetry and the drama; he suc- 
ceeded in putting three of his productions on the stage and 
cultivated the acquaintance of the famous actors of the day; he 
was proficient on the violin, and occasionally helped out the 
Boston Symphony ; he acted as an art critic and for a while was 
Boston's dramatic critic; he was one of the chief advocates of 
homoeopathy in its incipient stages, gaining the approval of 
Hahnemann himself. 

His ability, though remarkable in many respects, was not 
proportionate to his sublime ambition, and he earned scorn and 
derision as well as admiration and approval, and his enemies 
were as plentiful as were his friends. Nothing could daunt him 
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and, after each virulent attack by his critics, he rose Antaeus- 
like against his opponents, hurling his mighty thunderbolts 
against them and growing bolder in his critiques. In Russia he 
was regarded as a man of great prominence, but there, too, his 
enemies were as powerful as his friends were great, and he never 
succeeded in getting the official advancement which was due him 
or the emoluments which would raise him above a life of medi- 
ocre ease and at times even downright want. His name has 
completely passed out of memory, though historical works oc- 
casionally refer to him as "the well-known Russian Consul." 

In the beginning of 1811, Eustaphieve had sufficiently pro- 
gressed in his social status to dare to put one of his dramas on 
the stage, but he did not yet feel justified in proclaiming his 
authorship. On March 5th the newspapers announced that a 
new tragedy in five acts, "Mazepa, Hetman of the Ukraine, writ- 
ten by a gentleman," would be given on the following evening. 
The program gave a brief account of Mazepa and informed the 
public that the hero of the play was the only real personage, the 
rest of the characters being fictitious, that the plot could not 
be traced from history, and that "as the offspring of imagina- 
tion it was fairly submitted to the ordeal of public judgment." 
No lesser lights than Messrs. Duff, Entwistle and Darley, and 
the Mrs. Darley and Powell took the chief parts, while Mr. 
Vaughan spoke the prologue. The first two performances did not 
draw large crowds, and for the third night, March 11th, the 
author found it necessary to have the tragedy curtailed, to bring 
it within histrionic bounds. Though the papers announced that 
his Excellency and Suite would probably honor Mazepa and the 
Theater with their attendance that evening, and though they 
spoke with commendation of the tragedy as "an attempt in a 
higher walk than any we have witnessed in this town," the the- 
ater was not packed, and the play was not given again until April 
24th, as a benefit for Messrs. Vaughan and Robertson. 

Encouraged by his dramatic success and anxious to continue 
the literary career begun by him in England, Eustaphieve pub- 
lished early in 1812, "Reflections, Notes, and Original Anecdotes, 
illustrating the Character of Peter the Great, to which is added 
a tragedy in five acts entitled "Alexis, the Czarewitz." In his 
panegyric on Peter the Great, in whom he apparently found the 
prototype for Alexander I., to whom the volume was dedicated, 
he refuted the charges of cruelty which had been preferred 
against the Tsar, and surrounded him with an aureole of glory, 
investing him with all the virtues in the calendar of saints. In 
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bo far as this eulogy gave evidence of a patriotic spirit in the 
author, it found favor with the American critics, but his ex- 
travagant praise only provoked their smiles. A captious writer, 
signing himself "Claudio," put his sentiment in verse: 

"Oh! then, Alexis, cease thy lay, 
Nor think that Fame will ever pay 
For time thus idly thrown away, 
Or add to thy celebrity!" 

The tragedy, which forms the second part of the book, was 
intended as a vindication of Peter from the charge of having 
killed his own son. Eustaphieve, no doubt, had intended to put 
this blank verse tragedy on the stage, but the approaching war 
of France with Russia for a time enlisted his literary ambition 
into another, more profitable direction, that of a champion of 
contemporary Russia and of a prophet of the final supremacy 
of his native country. In May 1812, his "The Resources of 
Russia, in the Event of a War with France, and an Examination 
of the Prevailing Opinion Relative to the Political and Military 
Conduct of the Court of St. Petersburgh, with a Short Descrip- 
tion of the Cozaks," was published anonymously. The Russian 
successes of the following year, as predicted by him, soon raised 
him high in the esteem of American readers, and his pamphlet 
was three times reprinted in the United States and several times 
in England. But in England it roused the ire of the Edinborough 
Review, on account of the author's attack upon the English Gov- 
ernment, and he was severely taken to task for his utterances. 
Eustaphieve enjoyed nothing better than a stiff fight, and he 
retaliated with a "Reply to the Edinborough Reviewers/' in which 
he did not mince matters, and incidentally accused them of get- 
ting their good reviews, not from Englishmen, but from Walsh 
of Philadelphia. It was an irony of fate that Eustaphieve should 
find himself soon facing Walsh himself, whom he attacked vigor- 
ously and unsparingly in a long postscript to the "Reflections 
on the War of 1812," translated and expanded by him from the 
Russian of Chuykevitch. 

The "Russian Consul of Boston" became an authority on 
European matters, and in 1815 his "Memorable Predictions on 
the Late Events in Europe," which had been published the year 
before, were supplemented by "More Predictions Concerning the 
Second Downfall of Bonaparte." His reputation was particu- 
larly great among the men of the Federalist party, who looked 
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with favor and joy upon the downfall of Napoleon, and who, 
for a year or two, kept celebrating the Russian victories all along 
the Atlantic Coast, from Newburyport to Georgetown. In the 
middle of March 1813, there appeared in the Boston papers an 
appeal to the citizens to celebrate the downfall of France, "to 
unite in a grateful and national festival on this glorious and 
auspicious event, and to invite the Consul of his Imperial Majesty 
of all the Russias, to participate with us on the joyous occasion/' 
In inviting Eustaphieve, T. H. Perkins, the chairman of the 
committee of arrangements, wrote, "It will not be forgotten that 
it was you who made known to the American people 'The Re- 
sources of Russia/ nor that what we now know as history, was 
prophetically announced by you, as the fate of the Despot, who 
vainly thought, that your countrymen might be added to the 
number of his vassals. We rejoice with you, that the oppressed 
and humiliated nations of the Continent of Europe are now 
bursting their shackles, and that your gallant Emperor is hailed 
as the Deliverer of the Commercial World/' 

The great moment had arrived for Eustaphieve. He ac- 
cepted the invitation in an enthusiastic manner. The celebration 
took place on March 25. It was a glorious affair. An Oratorio 
was prepared in the Stone Chapel. The solemnities consisted of 
airs, a recitative and choruses of nearly two hundred amateurs. 
Famous musicians, such as Hewitt and Graupner, furnished the 
instrumental music; Rev. Mr. Channing offered up a solemn 
prayer, and Dr. Freeman selected his Scripture readings in such 
a way that they fully rendered the course of the political events 
in Europe. Two thousand people were edified by this impressive 
church celebration, and at four o'clock the subscribers to the 
festival assembled at the Exchange for a feast, at which Hon. 
Harrison G. Otis, assisted by a number of distinguished gentle- 
men, presided. The hall was appropriately decorated. When 
"The Emperor of Russia" was given as a toast, a curtain was 
drawn which disclosed a transparent likeness of Alexander in 
full uniform, with the motto "Alexander, the Deliverer of Eu- 
rope/' When a toast in honor of Moscow was announced, another 
transparency was unveiled, representing "Moscow in Flames." 
Otis delivered an address on the emancipation of Europe from 
thraldom and the rescue of America from a great danger, finish- 
ing it with a toast to "Alexander the Great, Emperor of all the 
Russias, — he weeps not for the conquest of a new world, but 
rejoices in the salvation of the old." After toasts to the Amer- 
ican national rulers, the Russian nation and the Russian armies, 
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there followed a Russian ode, and after many more toasts and 
more odes, the Russian Consul was called for a toast. The Con- 
sul was not well trained in public speaking, and so the President 
read the toast prepared by him. It ended with the following 
reference to himself: 

"With regard to myself individually, Thanks' is the only 
word I am capable of uttering. You have cherished me, you have 
received me as one of your own, you have kindly overlooked my 
defects, and magnified my little deserts. I can say no more. I 
will wear you in the core of my heart, and if ever I forget what 
I owe you, or if ever I wilfully render myself unworthy of your 
friendship, I shall become the destroyer of my own happiness. 
Citizens of Boston : To comply with the established custom, and 
my feverish wish, I will, with your permission, give you the toast 
which is the titlepage to the sentiments I have ever entertained, 
— The Capital of Massachusetts ! The first to resist aggression 
and the last to remember an injury. May it ever in politics and 
morals be the leading star in America !" 

After the Consul had retired, the following was given : "The 
Russian Consul, the Gentleman and the Scholar, — the ornament 
of his own country and the friend of ours." The celebration 
ended with an ode on "Boney's Retreat," written by a lad of 
fifteen, to the tune of "Yankee Doodle." 

Eustaphieve's "Alexis" was put on the stage on March 23rd 
of next year, with Mr. and Miss Holman and Mr. Young playing 
the principal parts. The performance was a success, the repu- 
tation of the author serving as an inducement for Boston society 
to attend. "The representation of this play was highly credit- 
able to the performers," said one paper, "and Mr. Eustaphieve 
may congratulate himself on having conquered where it is not 
dishonorable to fail." 

Boston was at the height of its admiration for everything 
Russian, and so the performance of "Alexis" was repeated on 
April 11th with the addition, "for the first time in America, and 
for that night only," of a melodrama in three acts, with Russian 
national music, selected and arranged by Mr. Hewitt, called "the 
Faithful Wife, or the Cozaks on the Road to Paris," in which the 
outlandish names of Roubinin, Mohroon, Chichak, Bournovilie 
were apparently intended to increase the terror caused by the 
Cossacks. Alexander's portrait (a true likeness) appears raised 
upon the Cozaks' spears, and is followed by a correct transpar- 
ency of Moscow in flames, both painted from an original picture 
by Mr. Penniman, for the late Russian festival. The whole to 
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be concluded with the celebrated Grand Russian Polonesso, as 
performed at the Imperial Palace at St. Petersburgh." 

Emboldened by his dramatic success, Eustaphieve at once 
proceeded, anonymously it is true, to proclaim himself as Bos- 
ton's chief dramatic critic, on the pages of the New England 
Palladium and Commercial Advertiser. On January 2nd 1815, 
he wrote : "Whence comes it that the stage, which, like a double- 
edged instrument, cuts right or wrong according to the direction 
given it, should be so slightly regarded among us, that the eye 
of Criticism, vigilant in other respects, scarcely ever deigns to 
rest upon it, or passes by only with a casual and transient 
glance? In any other civilized country, the operation of this 
machine, at once useful and dangerous, is watched with an anx- 
iety and jealousy, fully proportionate to its acknowledged im- 
portance: Why then is it neglected among ourselves? Are we 
more virtuous, or more different, and less likely to be influenced 
by the scene of fiction, than our European ancestors and breth- 
ren? Or are its powerful effects weakened and neutralized by 
a voyage, which Thalia and Melpomene must necessarily make 
across the Atlantic in order to visit us? I have often put these 
questions to myself and to my friends, who, as often, instead of 
resolving them, answered only by asking why I do not myself 
remedy the neglect complained of, by putting on the garb of 
Critic, and thus lead the way for other abler pens in a career so 
honourable and important. I confess I have often felt tempted 
to adopt this advice, but diffidence, and a lurking hope that 
someone will yet precede me, have till now witheld me, and it 
was not till I witnessed the representation of the Iron Chest on 
Monday last week, that my impatience overcame my fears and I 
yielded to the temptation/' 

During the months of January, February and March of 
that year, he thus criticized at great length the Iron Chest, The 
Curfew (by Tobin), Jane Shore (by Rowe), Revenge (by Dr. 
Young), The Merchant of Venice, Catharine and Petruchio, 
Adelgitha, Romeo and Juliet, Abaellino, The Hero of the North 
(by Diamond), Richard the Third, Machetto, A School for Scan- 
dal, As You Like It, The Provoked Husband, Wives as They 
Were and Maids as They Are (by Mrs. Inchbald), Education, 
The Wonder a Woman Keeps Her Secret, The Miller and His 
Men, Henry the Eighth, and Much Ado About Nothing. 

The anonymity did not deceive anyone in Boston. Every- 
body knew who the author was, and one, W., severely attacked 
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him in the Boston Gazette. On February 9th there appeared the 
following verses from his pen: 

"Critics there are, a set of snarling elves, 
Who think no merit due but to themselves ; 
Who deal out praise, as nature deals out brains, 
Or Druggist like, — in pennyweights and grains! 
Yet scan their works, and what do we descry; 
Nought but pedantic nonsense meets their eye — 
Tis thus th' aspiring 'Censor' would be great, — 
But his own 'Cossac' justly seals his fate." 

The polemic between W. and Eustaphieve and his friends was 
taken up again in the beginning of the next season, but appar- 
ently Eustaphieve for once succumbed to the attacks, for after 
two or three more criticisms he gave up his endeavors to instruct 
the Boston public. Up to 1818 we do not again hear of him, 
except that he joined with others to recommend the purchase 
of The Landing of the Fathers, which ultimately was purchased 
by the Pilgrim Society and put on exhibition in Museum Hall, 
near Brattle Street Chapel, in September 1820. 

Eustaphieve was not crushed. He was all the while labor- 
ing on a great epic, which at last appeared in 1818, "Demetrius, 
the Hero of the Don." At the end of the soporific 7000 lines of 
the seven Cantos the author cheerfully informed the public that 
that was only the beginning of a much longer work, that "he, 
therefore, respectfully takes his leave for the present, adding 
merely that a few notes and a critical essay upon the Epopee, 
particularly on Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, are contemplated 
in connection with the original design of the poem." This was 
more than the North American Review, heretofore silent in 
regard to Eustaphieve, was willing to endure. A sarcastic review 
of "Demetrius" appeared, which brought a long series of counter- 
blasts in the Palladium, avowedly from a friend of Eustaphieve, 
but more likely by himself, in which he said of the North Amer- 
ican Review, "How came this rickety, would-be malicious thing 
christened by the name of Review, to find its way into the grand 
literary galaxy of New England?" 

Henceforth Eustaphieve disappeared from the pages of the 
periodicals, but he continued to cultivate the acquaintance of 
the actors and actresses of his day, and is occasionally men- 
tioned in their reminiscences. Occasionally, too, one comes in 
the newspapers across some reference to his daughter's musical 
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accomplishments, and in 1828 Longfellow wrote to his father 
about Miss Eustaphieve, of whom he said, "She is an exceedingly 
graceful and elegant dancer, and plays beautifully upon the 
pianoforte/' 

Soon after, Eustaphieve was transferred to New York, where 
he apparently developed a similar literary activity, for in 1837 
he published a little book on Homoeopathy, which in 1846 ap- 
peared in an enlarged form, under the title, "Homceopathia Re- 
vealed, a Brief Exposition of the Whole System, adapted to 
General Comprehension, with a note of Psora and Dr. Duringe's 
Objections, with a sketch of Isopathia, inscribed to John Forbes, 
M. D., F. R. S." In New York we lose trace of Eustaphieve, 
and neither American nor Russian sources give us any infor- 
mation on the ultimate fate of this modern Theophrastus Bom- 
bastus Paracelsus de Hohenheim, who considered it his duty to 
act as a mediator between European and American culture. 

Earth. 

By N. F. Shcherbina. 
Translated by Edith M. Thomas. 

Do you remember, dear — or care? 

When I was but a little thing, 
Among the garden-blossoms, there, 

I brushed a bee and took its sting: 
My finger pained me. Quick and hot, 

My tears ran like a rivulet. 
You laid upon the aching spot 

A lump of brown earth, cool and wet . . . 
And, all at once, there was no pain! 

And you looked on, with your kind eyes, 
To see me at my sport, again, 

Of chasing dappled butterflies. 
That time is long and long since flown ; 

But I received a later dart . . . 
Oh, dear my friend, to you I own, 

It is Love's shaft within my heart! 
So be it ! — now I only crave 

The perfect cure that with you lies — 
A little cool earth from your grave 

Above this heart, upon these eyes. 
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Literature, Music, Art. 



Shakespeare in Russia. 

By Oscar M. Kartoschinsky. 

It is often said in Europe, half in earnest, half in jest, that 
it was Germany that discovered Shakespeare for the English. 
There is an element of truth in this statement, for nowhere has 
Shakespeare been studied so zealously as in Germany, and no 
other country has such a tremendous number of Shakespearo- 
philes. Shakespearean Vereins are scattered all over the country, 
and it would be difficult to find a German town, however small, 
in which there is no such Verein. All this shows clearly enough 
to what degree Germany has "monopolized" Shakespeare. It is 
significant that in Germany, where, with the beginning of the 
present War, a campaign was started against all foreign elements 
of the national culture, no attempt has been made to part with 
Shakespeare ; his dramas are still being played in German thea- 
tres, particularly in Max Reinhardt's playhouse in Berlin. In 
commenting upon this fact, the German press pointed out that 
Shakespeare is almost as much a German writer, as an English 
one, thus emphasizing the universal importance of the great poet. 
In Russia, Shakespeare has not yet been studied as thorough- 
ly as in Germany. But he is loved, truly and sincerely, in Russia 
perhaps even more than in Germany. To study, to systematize, 
to motivate, — this is the German's business. But when it is 
a matter of love, it is hard to vie with the Russian. Truly, 
Shakespeare is loved in Russia. This is proved by the fact that 
Shakespeare's works never disappear from the boards. Not only 
in Petrograd and Moscow, but in every town where there is a 
theatre, Shakespeare's dramas are staged every theatrical sea- 
son, and attract large audiences. It is difficult to find, in Russia, 
a man of even limited education, who is not familiar with Shakes- 
peare's work. Nor is this familiarity based upon mere reading 
of the plays; it is strengthened by the frequent opportunities 
afforded to see them on the stage. There is scarcely an actor 
of any prominence in Russia who has not attempted Shakespear- 
ean roles. As to the great actors, the Shakespearean repertoire 
was the beginning and the end of their histrionic art. Until 
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recently the fame of almost all the best Russian actors was 
created almost exclusively by their Shakespearean roles. 

Shakespeare's "career" in Russia began in the next to the 
last decade of the eighteenth century. Catherine the Great was 
an enthusiastic admirer of Shakespeare. Well read in his works, 
she wrote a drama in 1786 about an early Russian prince, Ryu- 
rik, and called this work not an original play, but "An Imitation 
of Shakespeare." Her next play, dealing with the life of 
Prince Oleg, bears the same subtitle. Of course, there was little 
of Shakespeare in these dramas, but the very fact that they 
were characterized as imitations of Shapespeare indicates that 
even in the time of Catherine the Great all theatrical art was 
connected with Shakespeare's name. 

In 1787 the first translation from Shakespeare appeared 
in Russia. It was Julius Caesar, done into Russian by the 
noted writer, Karamzin. From that time on, those of 
the higher society began to familiarize themselves with Shake- 
speare, at first in the original, and, later on, in translations. 
But these renderings were at first of an accidental character. 
They were printed now and then in the periodicals of the time. 
It was only at the beginning of the nineteenth century that these 
translations began to appear in separate editions. It was at 
this period, too, that there commenced the efflorescence of Rus- 
sian literature. Original geniuses, full of freshness and spontan- 
eity, such as Pushkin, and later Gogol, and others, came to re- 
place the older, mainly imitative talents, like Benediktov, Derzha- 
vin, Viasemsky, who followed in the footsteps of French, and es- 
pecially German pseudo-classical literature. The cause of Shakes- 
peare in Russia owes much to these great writers: they really 
appreciated Shakespeare's grandeur and depth. 

In the decades that followed, almost all of Shakespeare's 
plays were translated into Russian, but the complete edition of 
his works appeared only in the sixties. It was edited by N. A. 
Nekrasov, at that time the greatest national poet. This edition 
comprised translations by one of the best of the Russian Shakes- 
pearophiles, A. A. Sokolovsky, also by the poets P. Veinberg, F. 
Miller, A. Rizhov. P. I. Polevoy, the author of a very detailed 
biography of Shakespeare, which opens the edition, wrote: "In 
undertaking this edition we neither had, nor could have in 
view to give Russian literature such a translation of Shakespeare, 
that after it nothing could be left to do in the way of making the 
Russian public more intimately acquainted with the greatest 
poet of all ages and nations." 
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Later on it was A. P. Ostrovsky, the glory of Russian dram- 
atic literature, who translated Shakespeare, also the noted Rus- 
sian philologist, P. A. Kozlov, and the dramatist Gnedich. To- 
gether with the number of translations grew the body of inter- 
pretative literature. The most enthusiastic interpreter of Shake- 
speare was the first Russian literary critic, Vissarion Belinsky. 

"Only Shakespeare," wrote he, "the divine, the great, the 
inaccessible, has comprehended Hell, and Earth, and Heaven. 
Nature's king, he levied an equal tribute on the good 
and the evil ; and inspired seer, he spied out the throbbing pulse 
of the universe. Every drama of his is the world in miniature. 
A new Proteus, he was able to endow dead reality with a living 
soul. A profound analyser, he was able to find the clue to the 
solution of the highest psychological problems of man's moral 
nature, in what appears the most insignificant circumstances 
of his life and will. Never does he have recourse to springs or 
props in the arrangement of his dramatic action. The actions 
of his dramas unfold freely, naturally, from their own essence, 
according to the immutable laws of necessity." It is the opinion 
of all those who write about Shakespeare in Russia that Belinsky 
has seized most deeply upon the beauty and the grandeur of 
Shakespeare, despite the fact that he had only a piecemeal ac- 
quaintance with the work of the great dramatist. 

Among Shakespeare's works the most popular and the best 
loved in Russia are Hamlet, Othello, Romeo and Juliet. To these 
works a great body of critical literature has been devoted, a 
large share of it, to Hprnlet. 

It was Hamlet that won the deepest sympathy of the Rus- 
sians. His passivity, his constant reflection, his everlasting pen- 
si veness, — are these not typically Russian traits? We can 
almost say that in Russia alone Hamlet is sincerely loved and 
deeply understood. The critic I have already quoted, Vissarion 
Belinsky, characterizes Shakespeare's Prince of Denmark in the 
following way: "Hamlet's nature is purely inward, contem- 
plative, subjective, born for feeling and thought. But circum- 
stances demand from him action, instead of feeling and thought; 
they call him from the ideal into the practical world, into the 
world of action. Naturally, this situation gives rise to a terrible 
struggle in Hamlet, to an inward conflict, which forms the very 
essence of the whole drama. Hamlet is a strong personality 
by nature. His caustic irony, his sudden fits of anger, his pas- 
sionate sallies in the conversation with his mother, the proud 
contempt and open hatred he shows to his uncle, — all this bears 
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witness to the energy and the greatness of his soul. As to his 
lack of resolution, it is the result of his inward discord and of 
the fact that he is dominated by his tendency to reflection and 
contemplation. A man of such a nature cannot go further than 
the first start, so much so, that the role of a hangman was not 
in Hamlet's nature." It is difficult to find in critical literature 
a more earnest and passionate plea for Hamlet. 

Hamlet was also Turgeniev's favorite Shakespearean hero. 
He even wrote a story, Hamlet of the Shchigrov District, in 
which he humorously depicted the Russian Hamlet. Other char- 
acters in Turgeniev's novels are typical Hamlets: Rudin (in 
the novel of the same name), Sanin (Spring Waters), and others. 

And what superb Hamlets the Russian stage has seen ! We 
owe wonderful histrionic incarnations of Hamlet to the greatest 
Russian actors of former times, such as Shchepkin and Mochalov, 
who played in the fifties of the last century, and Kachalov, the 
pride of the Moscow Art Theatre, which is the best theatre in 
Russia, and, perhaps, not in Russia alone. Nor do these names 
exhaust the list, for many other less known actors played Hamlet 
to perfection. To what degree Hamlet is popular in Russia may 
be seen also from the fact that many phrases from Hamlet's 
monologues have become a part of the conversational language 
of the Russian educated class. 

Other plays of Shakespeare, notably Othello, King Lear, 
Romeo and Juliet, were received in Russia with equal warmth. 
In late years Russian theatres began to stage such dramas as 
Winter's Tale, Much Ado About Nothing, Macbeth. The 
Moscow Art Theatre included in its repertory Julius Caesar, in 
addition to Hamlet, and its staging has been recognized by con- 
noisseurs of the dramatic art, in general, and of Shakespeare 
in particular, as one of the best in the world. 

At the beginning of this article, I pointed out the fact that 
Russia is behind Germany in her knowledge of Shakespeare. 
While this is true, we should not omit to mention that Russia, 
too, is introducing the cult of Shakespeare. Learned societies 
and circles founded for the purposes of a many-sided and ac- 
curate study of the dramatist, are gradually increasing in num- 
ber, and enlarging the scope of their work. It is noteworthy that 
such societies and circles had existed in former years, thouhg they 
were not widely known. For instance, it was only in 1902 that 
we learned about a very remarkable Shakespeare Circle that 
existed in Moscow in the seventies of the past century. This 
Circle was founded by a group of students of Moscow Univer- 
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sity, although later it had among its members learned professors, 
and well-known writers and actors. 

About ten years ago, Mr. A. Van Kistern wrote a volume of 
"Recollections" dealing with this Circle. He began his account 
in the following manner: "Nowadays, when the life of Moscow 
has changed so radically, when nothing remains of that type 
of life which made it possible for the Shakespearean Circle to 
come into existence, when human passions are raging around us, 
when bombs are exploding in the streets (This was written 
during the revolution), when politics replace all other interests, 
nowadays one feels especially the irresistible attraction of that 
peaceful, distant past which will never come back." I have 
dwelt purposely on this sad foreword of the author of the "Re- 
collections" about the first Russian Shakespeare Circle (in all 
probability, the first), because in this foreword are pointed 
out indirectly the causes which have hampered the study of 
Shakespeare in Russia. 

"When passions are raging..." But passions will always rage 
in Russia, until the time comes when she will have effectively 
guaranteed political freedom. And if, despite all this, the cult 
of Shakespeare has penetrated into the consciousness of the 
educated class, it is because the Russians keenly feel and sincere- 
ly love everything truly beautiful, these traits being innate in 
them. 

This article would not be complete, were I to fail 
to mention Tolstoy's attitude towards Shakespeare, a subject 
which at one time stirred up the Russian intellectual classes. 
The whole civilized world knows that the great Russian genius 
made an attempt to set at naught Shakespeare's works. "The 
sooner people will get rid of the false Shakespearean cult, the 
better," wrote Tolstoy in the conclusion of his long discussion 
on Shakespeare. "First, because people, having freed their 
minds from this falsehood, will have to understand that drama 
not based on the religious principle, is not only matter which 
is neither important nor good, but it is decidedly a most trivial 
and contemptible thing." 

Is it not significant that, in the Shakespearean problem, 
Tolstoy stand alone, — Tolstoy the great, the incomparable, to 
whose opinions Russia listened so eagerly, no matter what was 
the subject, whose writings of the last years of his life constant- 
ly added new recruits to the army of his followers? Tolstoy's 
attitude towards Shakespeare amazed Russia. At that time I 
met at Petrograd the noted Shakespearean scholar, Sokolovsky, 
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already mentioned, and he said to me: "Tolstoy is a human 
being, and everything human is of concern to him. Every man 
has his idiosyncrasies; Tolstoy has shown his in his attitude 
towards Shakespeare. The reverential carefulness with which 
Tolstoy arrived at his negative attitude towards Shakespeare 
is far more interesting than the denial itself." 

Let us turn again to Tolstoy's own words. "My disagree- 
ment with the accepted opinion about Shakespeare/' wrote 
Tolstoy at the beginning of his analysis, "is the outgrowth not 
of a casual mood, nor of a light-minded attitude towards the 
subject; it is the result of repeated attempts, made in the course 
of many years, to reconcile my outlook with the traditional 
opinions about Shakespeare held by all the educated people of 
the Christian world. I remember the amazement I experienced 
on first reading Shakespeare. I expected great aesthetic pleasure, 
but after reading consecutively those of his dramas which are 
reputed to be his best, viz., King Lear, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, 
Macbeth, what I felt was not pleasure, but repugnance, boredom, 
perplexity/' 

After describing this perplexity at some length and em- 
phasizing Shakespeare's great reputation in the entire civilized 
world, Tolstoy continues : "For a long time I distrusted myself, 
and, during fifty years, I read Shakespeare several times, to 
verify my state of mind. Every time my feelings were the same : 
boredom, repugnance, perplexity. Before writing this, I, a man 
of seventy-five years, read Shakespeare once more in order to 
be certain; the same feelings came to me with even greater 
force." 

How eloquent are these endless verifications! For fifty 
years Tolstoy was checking up his impressions, and only near the 
eve of his death did he finally decide to utter his judgment 
against Shakespeare. His death itself is truly Shakespearean 
in its tragical grandeur. Is not this the most striking refuta- 
tion of his judgment about the great Poet? 



The third part of the study on "Aspect of Russian Litera- 
ture/' by Louis S. Friedland, will appear in the May number of 
the Russian Review. — Ed. 
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Ah, My Muse, She is Dead! 

By S. J. Nadson. 
Translated by P. Leonov. 

Ah, my muse, she is dead ! . . . 'Twas not long her beams bright 
Did illumine my days, full of loneliness drear, 
Now the lights are all dark, and the flowers are all sear, 

And the night, like a grave, gives no promise of light. 

Tis in vain in my heart, troubled, weary, and torn, 

That I seek those sweet sounds which awaken new life : 

For my fragrant, bright wreath lies there trampled, forlorn, 
Songless now is my grief, ever songless my strife. 

Yet in years now gone by, in my poor, humble home, 
Ah, what marvels and miracles came to my sight! 

I would wish it, and heaven's magnificent dome 

O'er my head would unfold its outpouring of light ; 

And the silvery surface of lakes would appear, 

And the columns of glorious palaces rise, 
And the snow-covered mountains their tops proudly rear, 

With their sharp, rugged ridges upreaching the skies. 

Now, alas ! I'm alone . . . And unpleasant, and drear 
The deserted, lone corner my hungry gaze meets, 

Like a black, gloomy bird, bringing harrowing fear, 

Stormy night with its wings on my window-pane beats. 

Splendid fanes of bright marbles have crumbled to dust, 
Lofty mounts with their grandeur are lost in the haze, 

And my heart bleeds again at each new, cruel thrust, 
Tears of impotent rage flow, beclouding my gaze. 

Ah, my muse, she is dead ! . . . 'Twas not long her beams bright 
Did illumine my days, full of loneliness drear, 
Now the lights are all dark, and the flowers are all sear, 

And the night, like a grave, gives no promise of light. 
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Anathema. 

By Alexander Kuprin. 
Translated for "The Russian Review." 

"Father Deacon, stop burning that candle. You won't get 
far at this rate/ 1 said the archdeacon's wife. "It's time to get 
up." 

This little, thin, sallow-faced woman treated her husband 
very sternly. When she was still at school, the prevalent opinion 
there was that all men are rascals, cheats, and tyrants. But the 
deacon was not a tyrant at all. He was really afraid of his hyster- 
ical wife, who was subject to fits. They had no children, as the 
wife was barren. The archdeacon was of immense stature, 
weighing over three hundred pounds, with a chest that reminded 
one of the body of an automobile. He was possessed of a powerful 
voice, and at the same time, of that gentle condescension, which 
is so peculiar to exceedingly strong men when they are dealing 
with very weak persons. 

It took the archdeacon a long time to get his voice into proper 
shape. He had to go through the whole of that painfully long 
and unpleasant process which is so familiar to all public singers. 
He, too, had to make local application with cocaine, and with 
caustic, and gargle his throat with a solution of boric acid. While 
still in bed, Father Olympy began to try out his voice : 

"Via . . . hmm ! . . . Via-a-a ! . . . Halleluja, halleluja . . - 
maa-ma . . ." 

"Don't seem to sound well, God bless me. Hm . . . ," thought 
he to himself. 

Just like famous singers, he never trusted his own powers. 
It is a well-known fact that actors become pale and make the sign 
of the cross just before coming out. Father Olympy was the 
same way. And yet, there was not another man in the city, per- 
haps not in all Russia, who could make the dark, ancient church 
with its gilt mosaics, resound to his low notes. He alone could 
fill every nook and corner of the old building with his mighty 
voice, and make the cut-glass ornaments on the incense bowls 
tinkle in unison. 

His wife brought him a glass of weak tea with lemon, and, 
as usual on Sundays, a small glass of vodka. Olympy tested his 
voice again. "Mi, mi, fa . . ." 

"Strike that D, mother," said he. 

His wife struck a prolonged, melancholy note. 

"Hm . . . Pharoah, driving his chariot ... No ; doesn't work. 
The devil take that writer, what's his name?" 

Father Olympy was a great lover of books. He read them 
one after another, in any order, never interesting himself much 
in the writer's name. His education in the seminary, based 
mostly on learning things "by heart," and consisting almost ex- 
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clusively of memorizing church canons and quotations from the 
Fathers of the Church, had developed his memory wonderfully. 
In order to memorize a whole page of the complicated works 
of such dialecticians as Augustine, Tertullian, Origen, and Basil 
the Great, all he had to do was to read the lines, and they would 
become firmly fixed in his memory. Books for reading were 
supplied by his friends, Smirnov, a student at the Academy. The 
book he had just read was a beautiful story of life in the Cau- 
casus, where soldiers, Cossacks, and Chechens killed each other, 
drank wine, married, and hunted wild beasts. 

The book aroused the archdeacon's adventurous soul. He 
read it over three times, and during each reading he cried and 
laughed with joy, doubled his fists, and turned his huge body 
from side to side. Of course, it would have been much better if 
he were a hunter, a fisherman, a horseman ; certainly, his place 

was not in the clergy. 

* * * 

He always came to the church a little later than was ne- 
cessary ; just like the famous baritone at the opera. Approaching 
the southern gate of the altar, he tested his voice for the last 
time. 

"Hm, hm . . . Sounds like D, and that rascal of a regent will 
be sure to strike C-sharp. But I don't care. I'll get the choir 
to sing my tone, anyway." 

The pride of the popular favorite awoke in him. He knew 
that the whole city adored him, and that even boys in the streets 
gathered in crowds to gaze at him, as they did upon the gaping 
mouth of the enormous trumpet in the military orchestra that 
played in the public square. 

The archbishop came in and was solemnly led to his place. 
His mitre was tilted a little to the left. Two subdeacons were 
standing on each side, swaying the censers rhythmically. The 
clergy, in bright holiday vestments, surrounded the archbishop's 
seat. Two clergymen brought the images of the Saviour and the 
Virgin Mary from the altar. 

The church was an old one, and, like Catholic churches, it 
had a little elevated platform in one corner, with a carved oak 
railing around it, and a flight of narrow, winding steps lead- 
ing up to it. 

Slowly, feeling each step and carefully supporting himself 
by the hand rail, as he was always afraid to break something 
through his awkwardness, the archdeacon mounted the platform, 
coughed, spit over the railing, touched his tuning-fork, went 
from C to D, and began the service. 

"Bless me, your most gracious Eminence!" 

"Oh no, Mr. Regent. You won't dare to change the pitch 
as long as the bishop is here," he thought. He felt with pleasure 
at that moment that his voice sounded better than ever, went 
easily from note to note, and made the air of the whole church 
tremble with its soft, deep sighs. 

It was Quadragesima Sunday, m the first week of Lent. At 
first there was very little work for Father Olympy. The reader 
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monotonously mumbled the psalms ; the deacon, an academician 
and future professor of homiletics, spoke rapidly through his 
nose. 

From time to time the archdeacon roared, "We shall attend," 
or, "We shall pray to the Lord." His huge body, in a surplice 
embroidered with gold, towered over the crowd. He stood there 
shaking his black, silvering hair, that was like a lion's mane, 
and testing his voice from time to time. The church was filled 
with old women and gray-bearded, little, old men, who reminded 
one of fish-traders, or money-lenders. 

"It's funny," thought Olympy, "that all women's profiles 
remind you either of a fish, or of a hen's head ! . . . There's my 
wife, too . . ." 

But his professional habits compelled him to follow closely 
the service, that was in accordance with the seventeenth century 
mass-book. Finally, the psalm-reader finished his part, conclud- 
ing it with the words : "The Most High Lord, our Master and 
Creator, Amen." 

Then began the rite of the affirmation of Orthodoxy. 

"Who is more supreme than our Lord? Thou, O Lord, art 
supreme above all, thou, alone, performest miracles." 

The melody was slow, and not very distinct. The service 
for Quadragesima Sunday and the rite of anathematization may 
be varied at will. For example, the Holy Church knows ana- 
themas written for special occasions, e. g., anathemas against 
Ivashka Mazepa, Stenka Bazin, the heretic Arius, the iconoclasts, 
the Archpriest Habakkuk, etc., etc. 

But something peculiar happened to the archdeacon that 
morning, something that had never happened before. Perhaps 
it was the whiskey that his wife gave him that morning. 

Somehow his thoughts could not become detached from the 
story he had read the night before. Simple, beautiful, fascinat- 
ing pictures rose in his mind with unusual clearness and dis- 
tinctness. But, through sheer force of habit, he completed this 
part of the service, pronounced the word "Amen," and concluded : 

"This apostolic faith, this paternal faith, this Orthodox faith, 
this universal faith, affirm." 

The archbishop was an extreme formalist and pedant. He 
never permitted any omission in the canons of the most blessed 
father Andrew of Crete, or the funeral rites, or any other ser- 
vice. And Father Olympy, making the whole church tremble 
with his mighty voice, and the glass ornaments on the lustres 
tinkle in unison with it, cursed, anathematized, and excommun- 
icated the following : all iconoclasts, all heretics, beginning with 
Arius, all followers of the teachings of Italus, the pseudo-monk 
Nile, Constantine and Irinika, Varlaam and Akindina, Herontius 
and Isaac Argira, all Mohammedans, Jews, those who mock the 
Holy Church, those who blaspheme the Day of Annunciation, 
tavern-keepers who rob widows and orphans, Old Believers, the 
traitors and rebels Gregory Otrepiev, Timoshka Akundinov, 
Stenka Razin, Ivashka Mazepa, Emelka Pugachev, and also all 
who profess faith contrary to the Holy Orthodox Faith. 
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Then followed categorical anathemas against those who re- 
fuse the blessing of redemption, who deny the holy sacraments, 
who do not recognize the councils of the Fathers of the Church 
and their traditions. 

"All those who dare to presume that the Orthodox rulers 
are not seated on their thrones by the special grace of God, and 
that at their annointing and their elevation to that high station 
the blessings of the Holy Ghost do not descend upon them, and 
who dare, therefore, to rise in rebellion against them and to 
betray them ... All those who blaspheme and mock the holy 
images . . ." 

And after each exclamation the choir answered him 
sadly, the gentle, angelic voices groaning the word, "Anathema." 

Hysterics began among the women. 

The archdeacon had already finished the "Long Life !" ser- 
vice to all the deceased zealots of the church, when the psalm- 
reader mounted the platform and handed him a short note 
from the archpriest, in which he was instructed, by the order 
of the archbishop, to anathematize the "boyard Leo Tolstoy." — 
"See Chapt. L. of the mass-book," was added in the note. 

The archdeacon's throat was already tired after its long 
exertions. Yet he cleared it again and began : "Bless me, your 
most gracious Eminence." He scarcely heard the low whisper 
of the old archbishop : 

"May our Lord God bless you, archdeacon, to anathematize 
the blasphemer and the apostate from the faith of Christ, reject- 
ing its holy sacraments, the boyard Leo Tolstoy. In the name 
of Father, and Son, and the Holy Ghost." 

"Amen," came from the choir. 

Suddenly, Father Olympy felt his hair standing erect 
on his head, becoming hard and heavy, like steel wire. And at 
the same moment, the beautiful words of the story he had read 
the night before came to him, clear and distinct : 

. . . awaking, Eroshka raised his head and began to watch 
intently the night butterflies, which were flying around the 
trembling flame of the candle, and falling into it. 

"You fool," said he. "Where are you flying? Fool, fool!" 
And sitting up, he began to chase the butterflies away from the 
flame with his thick fingers. 

"Why, you'll get burnt, you little fools. Fly over there, 
there's lots of room," he was saying gently, catching the butter- 
flies by the wings, holding them carefully in his thick fingers, 
and then letting them go. 

"You're hurting yourself, and I'm trying to save you." 

"My God! Whom am I anathematizing?" thought the arch- 
deacon in terror. "Him? Is it possible? Didn't I weep all night 
in joy, and rapture, and admiration?" 

But, obedient to the traditions of centuries, he continued 
to hurl those awful, stupefying words of anathema and excom- 
munication, which fell into the crowd like the peals of a huge 
brass bell. 
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44 . . .The former priest Nikita, and the monks Sergius, Sab- 
batius, Dorothius and Gabriel . . . blaspheme the holy sacraments 
of the church, and will not repent and accept the true church ; 
may they be cursed for such impious doings . . ." 

He waited a few moments. His face was now red, streaming 
with perspiration. The arteries of his neck swelled until they 
were as thick as a finger . . . 

Once I was sitting by the river and saw a cradle floating 
down. A perfectly good cradle it was, only one side broken off 
a little. And then all sorts of thoughts came into my head* 
Whose cradle is it? Those devils of soldiers of yours must have 
come to the village, taken the women with them, and some one 
of them, maybe, killed the child. Just swung him by the feet 
and dashed him against the corner of the house. As though 
such things were not done? There is no soul in men! And such 
thoughts came to me, such thoughts . . . They must have taken 
the woman with them, I thought, thrown the cradle away, burned 
the house. And the man, I guess, took his gun and went over to 
our side to be a robber. 

44 . . .And though he tempt the Holy Spirit, like Simon, 
the magician, or like Ananius and Saphira, returning like a dog 
to the matter he has vomited, may his days be short and hard, 
may his prayer lead to sin, may the devil dwell in his mouth, 
may he be condemned forever, may his line perish in one genera- 
tion, may the memory of his name be effaced from the earth. 
And may double, and triple, and numerous curses and anathemas 
fall upon him. May he be struck with Cain's trembling, Giezius's 
leprosy, Judas's strangulation, Simon's destruction, Arius's 
bursting, the sudden end of Ananius and Saphira ... Be he ex- 
communicated and anathematized, and forgiven not even unto 
death, may his body fall to dust and the earth refuse to accept 
it, and may a part of it descend into eternal gehenna, and be 
tortured there day and night . . ." 

And his vivid memory brought to his thought more and more 
of the beautiful words : 

Everything that God has made is for man's joy. There is 
no sin in anything . .. Take a beast, for example. He lives in the 
Tartar rushes, and in ours . . . Wherever he comes, there is his 
home. He eats whatever God gives him. And our people say 
that for such doings you will lick hot irons in Hell. Only, I think 
that it is not true." 

Suddenly the archdeacon stopped and closed the ancient 
mass-book with a snap. The words that followed on its pages 
were even more terrible than those that he had spoken. They were 
words that could have been conceived only by the narrow minds 
of the monks who lived in the first centuries of our era. 

The archdeacon's face became blue, almost black ; his hands 
clutched convulsively the railing of his platform. For a second 
he thought that he was going to faint. But he recovered him- 
self. Straining the utmost resources of his mighty voice, he 
began solemnly: 
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"To the joy of our earth, to the ornament and the flower 
of our life, to the true co-militant and servant of Christ, to the 
boyard Leo . . . 

He became silent for a second. There was not a whisper, 
not a cough, not a sound in the crowded church. It was that 
awful moment of silence when a large crowd is mute, obedient 
to one will, seized by one feeling. And now, the archdeacon's 
eyes reddened and became suffused with tears, his face suddenly 
became radiant with that beauty which can transform the face 
of a man when in the ecstasy of inspiration. He coughed again, 
and suddenly, filling the whole edifice with his terrible voice, 
roared : 

"Lo-o-ong li-i-ife." 

And, instead of lowering his candle, as is done in the rite of 
anathematization, he raised it high above his head. 

It was in vain that the regent hissed at his choir-boys, 
struck them on the heads with his tuning-fork, closed their mouths 
with his hand. Joyfully, like the silvery sounds of the archan- 
gels, trumpets, their voices rang out through the church, "Long 
life! Long life!" 

In the meantime, Father Prior, Father Provost, an official 
of the Consistory, the psalm-reader, and the archdeacon's wife 
had mounted on the platform. 

"Let me alone . . . Let me alone . . ." said Father Olympy 
in a wrathful, hissing whisper, contemptuously brushing aside 
Father Provost. "I've spoiled tny voice, but it was for the glory 
of the Lord. Go away." 

He took off the surplice embroidered with gold, reverently 
kissed the stole, made the sign of the cross, and came down. He 
went out through the aisle, towering over the crowd, immense, 
majestic, and sad, and people involuntarily moved away, ex- 
periencing strange fear. As if made of stone, he walked past the 
archbishop's place without even glancing at it. 

It was only in the church yard that his wife caught up with 
him. Crying and pulling him by the sleeve, she began to shriek : 

"What have you done, you crazy idiot? Got drunk in the 
morning, and started up . . . It'll be lucky if they only send you 
to some monastery to clean cesspools. How much trouble I'm 
going to have now, and all on account of you, you blockhead !" 

"Doesn't make any difference," said the archdeacon, looking 
at the ground. "I'll go as a common laborer, become a switchman 
or a janitor, but I won't serve in the church any more. I'll go 
to-morrow. Don't want it any more. My soul can't stand it. 
I believe truly, according to the symbol of the faith, yes, I believe 
in Christ and the apostolic church. Yet I feel no wrath." 

And then again, the familiar, beautiful words rushed through 
his mind, 

Everything that God has made is for man's joy. 

"Idiot! Blockhead!" shrieked his wife. "I'll send you to 
the insane asylum . . . I'll go to the Governor, to the Tsar . . . 
Got drunk out of his senses, the blockhead." 
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Then Father Olympy paused, turned around, and, opening 
wide his large, angry eyes, said sternly and heavily: 

"Well?" 

For the first time his wife became timidly silent. She turned 
away from her husband, covered her face with a handkerchief, 
and burst into tears. 

And he walked on, immense, dark, and majestic, like a 
monument. 



• -zfer - 



The Prayer. 

By M. J. Lermontov. 
Translated by Lindsay S. Perkins. 

In life's dark moments when with care 
And grief my heart is sore, 

The accents of a wondrous prayer 
I whisper o'er and o'er. 

They bring a blessing with each tone, 
Those living words of light, 

And breathe a charm before unknown, 
A holy, calm delight. 

The burdens of my doubts and fears 

Far from my spirit go ; 
My faith, my penitential tears, 

How easy, easy flow ! 
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Elijah, The Prophet. 

By L A. Bunin. 
Translated for "The Russian Review" 

There was a fire that Spring at Semyon Novikov's, who 
lived with his thin-&rmed brother, Nikon, at Ovsiany Brod. Then 
the brothers decided to divide their property, and Semyon was 
to build a new house for himself, farther down on the high road. 

On the night before St. Elijah's day, the carpenters asked 
permission to go home. So Semyon himself had to spend 
the night in the unfinished building. He had his supper with 
his brother's large family, in the little room full of flies and noise, 
lit his pipe, threw a coat over his shoulders, and said to his wife : 

"It's too stuffy here. I guess I'll go to the new house and 
spend the night there. Somebody might steal the tools." 

"Take the dogs with you, at least," said his wife. 

"Nonsense," answered Semyon, and went out. 

The moon was shining that night. Thinking about his new 
house, Semyon did not notice how rapidly he covered the distance 
from the village to the high road, going up hill all the time 
through a broad field, and then a verst up the road, coming, at 
last, to his unfinished new home, roofless as yet, but covered 
with ceiling-boards. The house stood on the edge of a large 
field planted with oats, all by itself. Its f rameless windows looked 
like black holes ; moonlight played dully on the edges of freshly 
cut beams, on tow, stuffed into joints, and on shavings, scattered 
all over the threshold. The golden July moon rose far beyond 
the gulches of the Brod, and seemed to be very low and very dull. 
Its warm light appeared to be diffused. Ripe ears of oats shone 
gloomy and greyish, like sea sand. Towards the north, the whole 
landscape appeared sombre. A dark cloud was rising there. 
Soft winds, blowing from every side, at times became stronger 
and ran in rapid gusts through stalks of rye and oats, which 
fluttered dryly and restlessly. The cloud in the north seemed 
motionless; only from time to time it glittered with a rapid, 
ominous, golden glow. 

Lowering his head, as usual, Semyon entered the door. It 
was dark and stuffy inside. The moon's yellowish light that 
peered through the window-holes did not mingle with the dark- 
ness, but seemed, rather, to accentuate it. Semyon flung his 
coat on top of some shavings, right in one of the bands of light 
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that lay on the floor, and threw himself on it, settling on his 
back. After sucking his cold pipe for a few minutes, he put it 
into his pocket, and, having reflected a little, fell fast asleep. 

By and by, gusts of wind began rushing into the empty 
window-holes, through the building, and out through the door. 
Dull peals of thunder began to rumble at a distance. Semyon 
woke up. The wind was now quite strong; its gusts were rush- 
ing, uninterruptedly, through rows of feverishly fluttering stalks 
of rye and oats. The light of the moon was now duller still. 
Semyon walked out of the house and into the field of fluttering 
oat-stalks, that stood as pale as ghosts. He looked up at the 
cloud. There it stretched, black and threatening, covering half 
the sky. He was standing directly against the wind, which was 
dishevelling his hair, and forcing him to close his eyes. And 
the lightning, too, flashing ever more brightly and threateningly, 
blinded him. Making the sign of the cross, Semyon knelt down. 
Suddenly he saw a small crowd of people, with bare heads and 
new, white clothes, appear at the other end of the field, plainly 
visible against the dark wall of the cloud. The crowd was moving 
towards Semyon, bearing an enormous ancient image. The bear- 
ers were airy, vague, almost transparent, but the image was 
perfectly clear and distinct ; the awful, stern face shone red upon 
the black field, burnt by candle-flames, besplattered with wax, 
and framed in ancient, bluish silver. 

The wind blew the image away from Semyon's face, and 
Semyon, in joy and trepidation, bowed to the ground before the 
image. And when he raised his head, he saw that the crowd 
was quite close to him, holding in front of him the magnificent 
image, while upon the cloud, as in the great church painting, 
the whitebearded Elijah himself appeared. Like God, Lord of 
the Sabaoth, Elijah was clad in fiery chitons. He was sitting 
upon the lower edges of the cloud, which had a dead-blue color, 
while above him burned two orange-green rainbows. And, his 
eyes flashing like lightning, Elijah spoke to Semyon, his voice 
mingling with the distant rumble of thunder. 

"Stand there, Semyon Novikov ! And hear me, ye princely 
Christian peasants! For I am going to bring to judgment Sem- 
yon Novikov, a peasant of the Yeletzk Ouyezd, Predtechevska- 
ya Volost, the hamlet of Ovsiany Brod." 

And the whole field, shining there as if covered with white 
sand, and all its stalks of grain seemed to rush forward and 
bow before Elijah, and in the midst of their fluttering the Proph- 
et's voice rose again. 
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"I am angry with you, Semyon Novikov, and I am going 
to punish you/' 

"What have I done to anger you, Lord?" said Semyon. 

"It does not befit you, Semyon, to question me, Elijah. You 
must answer me." 

"Just as you say, Lord." 

"Two years ago I killed your elder boy Panteley with my 
lightning. Why did you bury him only half way, and return 
him to life through witchcraft?" 

"Forgive me, Lord," said Semyon, bowing before him. 
"I was sorry for the youngster. And then, think yourself: who 
is going to take care of me when I grow old?" 

"And last year I cut your rye down with wind and hail. 
Why did you find out about it ahead of time, and sell your crop 
in the field?" 

Forgive me, Lord," said Semyon, bowing before him. "My 
heart foretold it, and I needed the money so badly." 

"And this year, didn't I burn your house down? Why are 
you in such a hurry to separate from your brother and build a 
new house?" 

"Forgive me, Lord," said Semyon, bowing before him. "I 
thought my thin-armed brother unlucky, and that all those mis- 
fortunes came through him." 

"Close your eyes. I'll think, and take counsel as to how to 
punish you." 

Semyon closed his eyes and bowed his head low. The wind 
was whistling through the fluttering stalks, and Semyon tried 
to overhear Elijah's conversation with the peasants. But a new 
peal of thunder drowned their whispers. 

"No, I can't think of anything," said Elijah in a loud voice. 
"Think of something yourself." 

"May I open my eyes?" asked Semyon. 

"No. You will think better with your eyes closed." 

"You're a strange fellow, Lord," grinned Semyon. "Well, 
what can I do? I'll buy you a candle for three roubles." 

"Oh, you have no money. Didn't you spend everything you 
had for the new house? 

"Well, then I'll go to Kiev, or to the White City," said 
Semyon, hesitatingly. 

"That would be simply wasting your time and wearing your 
shoes out. Who'll take care of your house?" 

Semyon thought for a few moments. 
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"Well, then, kill my girl, Anfiska. She's only two, anyway. 
Though she is a fine girl, and nice to look at; we'll all be awfully 
sorry for her. But what's to be done?" 

"Hear him, ye Christians," said Elijah in a loud voice. "I 
agree." 

And then such a bright streak of lightning tore the cloud, 
that Semyon's eyelashes almost became lit up, and such a violent 
peal of thunder shook the sky, that the whole earth trembled. 

"Holy, holy, holy Lord ! Have pity on us !" whispered Sem- 
yon. 

Awaking, and opening his eyes, Semyon saw only a cloud 
of dust, and the fluttering stalks swayed by the wind. He was on 
his knees in the middle of the field. Dust was flying in clouds 
down the road, and the moon shone dimly overhead. 

Semyon jumped to his feet. Forgetting all about his coat 
and the tools, he began to walk rapidly in the direction of the 
hamlet. It began to rain when he turned from the high road 
into the field. The dark clouds were now hanging low over the 
gloomy gulches. The reddish moon was disappearing behind 
them. The hamlet was fast asleep ; only the cattle moved rest- 
lessly in their barns, and roosters crowed ominously. Semyon 
began to run, and, approaching his old, dilapidated house, he 
heard women wailing. Near the threshold he came across his 
brother Nikon, standing with his coat on and his head bare. 
There he stood, so thin and prematurely wrinkled, looking about 
him stupidly. 

"There's trouble in your place," said he, and his voice plainly 
showed that he was not yet fully awake. 

Setoiyon rushed into the house. The women were tossing 
about in the dark, shrieking and wailing, looking for matches. 
Semyon snatched a box from behind an image and struck a light. 
The cradle, hung near the stove, was swaying from side to side, 
for the women knocked against it as they rushed about the room. 
And in the cradle lay a little girl, dead, her body turned black- 
blue, while on her head a night-cap, made of scraps of cloth, 
was burning slowly. 

From that time on, Semyon lived quite happily. 
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John Damaskin. 

By Count Alexis Tolstoy. 
Translated by P. Leonov. 

I bless ye woods, with verdure streaming, 

Ye dells, fields, hills, and waters free, 

And thee I bless, O Liberty, 

And thee, O sky, with azure gleaming. 

My staff so trusty bless I, fetching, 

And this, my bag, companion true, 

This field from end to end outstretching, 

The sun's bright beam, the night's dark hue ; 

This lonely path, which now I'm treading, 

A beggar, coming from afar, 

Each blade of grass, in fields outspreading, 

And in the sky each twinkling star. 

Oh, if within myself enfolding 

All life, my soul I merged with you, 

O friends, in warm embraces holding, — 

And foes, e'en mischievous and scolding, — 

And all of Nature with you, too ! 



By N. A. Nekrasov. 
Rendered into English Verse by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

'Tis sultry ! Deprived of all freedom, 
Our sad life flows darkly and dull. 

Oh, would that a storm would burst o'er it, 
For the cup of our patience is full! 

Burst o'er the abyss of the ocean, 

And through fields and forests be hurled, 
And spill, from the brim to the bottom, 

The cup of the woe of the world ! 
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A New Principle in Music: 

Stravinsky and His Work. 
By Carl Van Vechten. 

Although Igor Stravinsky plainly proclaimed himself a 
genius in The Firebird (1909-10), it was in Petrauchka (1910- 
11) that he began the experiment which established a new prin- 
ciple in music. In these "scenes burlesques" he discovered the 
advantages of a new use of the modern orchestra, completely 
upsetting the old academic ideas about "balance of tone/' and 
proving to his own satisfaction the value of "pure tone/' in the 
same sense that the painter speaks of pure color. And in this 
work he breaks away from the standards not only of Richard 
Strauss, the Wagner follower, but also of such innovators as 
Modeste Moussorgsky and Claude Debussy. 

Strauss, following Wagner's theory of the leit-motiv, 
rounded out the form of the tone poem, carried the principle of 
representation in music a few steps farther than his master, 
gave new colors to old instruments, and broadened the scope of 
the modern orchestra so that it might include new ones ; in one 
of his symphonies Gustav Mahler was content with 150 men! 
Moussorgsky (although his work preceded that of Strauss, the 
general knowledge of it is modern), working along entirely dif- 
ferent lines, strove for truthful utterance and achieved a mode 
of expression which usually seems inevitable. Debussy endowed 
music with novel tints derived from the extensive, and almost 
exclusive, use of what is called the whole-tone scale, and instead 
of forcing his orchestra to make more noise he constantly re- 
pressed it. (in all of Pelleas et Melisande there is but one 
climax of sound and in VApreswidi d'un Faune and his other 
orchestral works he is equally continent in the use of dynamics) . 

Igor Stravinsky has not been deaf to the blandishments of 
these composers. He has used the leit-motiv (sparingly) in both 
The Firebird and Petrouchka. He abandoned it in The Sacrifice 
to the Spring (1913) and in The Nightingale (1914). His 
powers of representation are as great as those of Strauss ; it is 
only necessary to recall the music of the bird in The Firebird, 
his orchestral piece, Fireworks, which received warm praise from 
a manufacturer of pyrotechnics, and the street organ music in 
Petrouchka. Later he conceived the mission of music to be some- 
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thing different. "La musique est trop bete," he said once ironic- 
ally, "pour exprimer autre chose que la musique" In such an 
extraordinary work as The Nightingale we find him making 
little or no attempt at representation. The bird does not sing 
like the little brown warbler; instead Stravinsky has endeavored 
to write music which would give the feeling of the bird's song 
and the effect it made on the people in his lyric drama to the 
auditors in the stalls of the opera house. As for Strauss's use 
of orchestral color the German is the merest tyro when com- 
pared to the Russian. There is some use of the whole-tone scale 
in The Firebird, and elsewhere in Stravinsky, but it is not a 
predominant use of it. In this "conte danse" he also suggests 
the Pelleas et Melisande of Debussy in his continent use of sound 
and the mystery and esotericism of his effect. Stravinsky is 
more of an expert than Moussorgsky; he handles his medium 
more freely (has anyone ever handled it better?) but he still 
preaches the older Russian's doctrine of truth of expression, a 
doctrine which implies the curt dismissal of all idea of padding. 
But all these composers and their contemporaries, and the 
composers who came before them, have one quality in common ; 
they all use the orchestra of their time, or a bigger one. Strauss, 
to be sure, increases the number of instruments, but he still 
utilizes a vast number of violins and violas massed against the 
otfcer instruments, diminishing in number according to the vol- 
ume of sound each makes. He divides his strings constantly, 
of course; they do not all play alike as the violins, say, in II 
Barbiere di Siviglia, but they often all play at once. 

Stravinsky experimented at first with the full orchestra and 
he even utilized it in such late works as Petrouchka and The 
Nightingale. However, in his search for "pure tone" he used it 
in a new way. In Petrouchka, for example, infrequently you 
will hear more than one of each instrument at a time and fre- 
quently two, or at most three, instruments playing simultan- 
eously will be sufficient to give his idea form. The entire second 
scene of this mimed drama, is written for solo piano, occasionally 
combined with a single other instrument. At other times in the 
action the bassoon or the cornet, even the triangle has the stage. 
And when he wishes to achieve his most complete effects he is 
' careful not to use more than seven or eight instruments, and 
only one of each. 

He experimented still further with this principle in his 
Japanese songs, for voice and small orchestra (1912). The words 
are by Akahito, Mazatsumi, and Tsaraiuki. The orchestra, to 
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accompany a soprano, consists of two flutes (one a little flute), 
two clarinets (the second a bass clarinet), piano (an instrument 
which Stravinsky almost invariably includes in his orchestra- 
tion), two violins, viola, and 'cello. This form of chamber 
music, of course, is not rare. Chausson's violin concerto, with 
chamber orchestra, and Schoenberg's Pierrot Lunaire instantly 
come to mind, but Stravinsky did not stop with chamber music. 
He applied his new principle to the larger forms. I have not 
heard these songs with orchestral accompaniment (the piano 
transcription was made by the composer himself) but I may 
take the judgment of those who have. I am told that they are 
of an indescribable beauty, and instinct with a new color, a color 
particularly adapted to the oriental naivete of the lyrics. 

In his newest work, The Village Weddings, which I believe 
Serge de Diaghilev hopes to produce, his principle has found 
its ultimate expression, I am told by his friend, Ernest Ansermet, 
conductor of the Russian Ballet in America and to whom Stravin- 
sky dedicated his three pieces for string quartet. The last note 
is dry on the score of this work, and it is therefore quite possible 
to talk about it although no part of it has yet been performed 
publicly. According to Mr. Ansermet there is required an or- 
chestra of forty-five men, each a virtuoso, no two of whom play 
the same instrument (to be sure there are two violins but one 
invariably plays pizzicato, the other invariably bows). There 
are novelties in the band but all the conventional instruments 
are there including, you may be sure, a piano and an infinite 
variety of woodwinds, which always play significant roles in 
Stravinsky's orchestration. And Mr. Ansermet says that in 
this work the composer has achieved effects such as have only 
been dreamed of by composers hitherto ... I can well believe him. 
He has made another innovation, following, in this case, 
an idea of Diaghilev's. When that impresario determined on a 
production of Rimsky-Korsakov's opera, The Golden Cock, during 
the summer of 1914 he conceived a performance with two casts, 
one choregraphic and the other vocal. Thus Mme. Dobrovolska 
sang the coloratura role of the Queen of Shemakhan while Mme. 
Karsavina danced the part most brilliantly on her toes ; M. Petrov 
sang the role of King Dodon, which was enacted by Adolf Bolm, 
etc. In order to accomplish this feat Mr. Diaghilev was obliged 
to make the singers a part of the decoration. Natalie Gontcha- 
rova, who has been called in to assist in the production of The 
Village Weddings, devised as part of her stage setting two tiers 
of seats, one on either side of the stage, extending into the flies 
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after the fashion of similar benches used at the performance of 
an oratorio. The singers (principals and chorus together) clad 
in magenta gowns and caps, all precisely similar, sat on these 
seats during the performance and, after a few seconds, they 
became quite automatically a part of the decoration. The action 
took place in the centre of the stage and the dancers not only 
mimed their roles but also opened and closed their mouths as if 
they were singing. The effect was immensely diverting and 
more than one serious person was heard to declare that the future 
of opera had been solved, although Mme. Rimsky-Korsakov, as 
she had on a similar occasion when the Russian Ballet had pro- 
duced Fokine's version of Scheherazade, protested. 

Rimsky-Korsakov wrote his opera to be sung in the or- 
dinary fashion, and, in so far as this matters, it was perhaps 
a desecration to perform it in any other manner. However, 
quite beyond the fact that very large audiences were hugely 
delighted with The Golden Cock in its new form, these perform- 
ances served to fire Stravinsky with the inspiration for his 
new work. He has written The Village Weddings to be given 
precisely in this manner. It is an opera, the roles of which are 
to be sung by artists who sit still while the figures of the ballet 
will enact them. The words, I am told, are entirely derived from 
Russian folk stories and ballads, pieced together by the com- 
poser himself, and the action is to be like that of a marionette 
show in which the characters are worked by strings from above. 
It may also be stated on the same authority that the music, while 
embracing new tone colors and dramatic effects, is as tuneful as 
any yet set on paper by this extraordinary young man ; the songs 
have a true folk flavor. The whole, it is probable, will make 
as enchanting a stage entertainment as any which this composer 
has yet contrived. 
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Industry, Commerce, 
Finance. 

Fifty Years of Cooperative Move- 
ment in Russia. 

By A Russian Observer. 
I. 

The economic life of Russia has, at this moment, a peculiar 
interest for the United States. Everything that characterizes 
this side of Russia's life should, it would seem, be carefully 
studied by Americans, and understood as clearly as possible. 
There is a promise of advantage and prosperity for both sides 
in the friendship which is now being rapidly brought about 
between the great Empire and the great Republic. But such 
friendship will scarcely be consummated unless Russia and the 
United States come really to know and understand each other. 
At the present moment, every indication seems to show that 
both countries are eagerly seeking to bring about close mutual 
friendship. 

Of course, to know Russia means to learn something more 
about her than merely her economic life. In Russia's peculiar 
civilization there are numberless traits of extreme interest and 
highest fascination. But the friendship between the two coun- 
tries must necessarily begin with an economic, financial, and 
commercial rapprochement. After this will stretch the strings 
of more delicate interests and, with them, other rapprochements. 
But first of all, Russia must show herself before the United 
States in the light of her potential economic possibilities. 

And it must be the whole of Russia that should thus pre- 
sent herself, if the impression desired is to be complete. The 
information that is needed must characterize not a separate 
group, or a single class of the population, but the whole vast 
country with its enormous population, especially from the point 
of view of the economic forces that the Russian people poten- 
tially possesses. It is necessary to know Russia's millions of 
consumers, for, after all, it is the consumer, his interests and 
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his purchasing power, that determine the economic potential- 
ities of any country. 

From this point of view, there is not another body of facts 
that would give a more interesting and important representa- 
tion of Russia's economic side than the data concerning the co- 
operative movement in the country. A short time ago, Russia 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of her cooperative movement, 
and the results of the movement, brought together during the 
celebration, afford us an opportunity to look into the very face 
of economic Russia. The stages of the movement, the character 
and the tempo of its development, speak of the progress made 
by the whole country. After fifty years of her cooperative move- 
ment, Russia found within the country over thirty-five thousand 
cooperative organizations, with a membership of almost twelve 
millions. If we recall the fact that cooperation is most pre-' 
valent among peasants, and that, therefore, every member of a 
cooperative organization represents a whole family, we cannot 
but accept the estimate offered by one of the most competent 
students of the Russian cooperative movement, who places the 
total actual membership of the Russian cooperative organiza- 
tions at sixty millions. Modern- armies, which are numerically 
much smaller than the above figure, are often, and quite justly, 
spoken of as an "armed people." What shall we say then about 
the army of the Russian cooperative movement, which numbers 
in its ranks one-third of the great country's total population! 

The Russian cooperative movement was born on October 
22, 1865. Its birth was really almost contemporaneous with 
the birth of modern Russia. The shackles of serfdom fell off 
the limbs of Russia on February 19, 1861. This was the great- 
est reform in Russia's history, prior to October 17, 1905, and it 
was accompanied by a whole series of great reforms. Every 
great reform was followed by a record of brilliant achievements 
on the part of the liberated country. To the reformed statutes 
of 1864, which introduced in Russia "just, rapid, merciful and 
equitable dispensation of justice," *) Russia responded with 
a galaxy of brilliant jurists and lawyers. Russia's response to 
the liberation of millions of peasantry from the bonds of serf- 
dom, was her cooperative movement. And this response is one 
of the brightest pages in the history of Russia's culture. 

The abolition of serfdom brought Russia to a new economic 



*) Subsequent statutes and administrative practice have, unfortun- 
ately, almost nullified the importance of the statutes of 1864 as far as 
the modern dispensation of justice in Russia is concerned. 
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road. The peasants, who were, until their liberation, entirely 
dependent economically upon their masters, now became indepen- 
dent, and were consequently compelled to seek their own 
salvation. After the abolition of serfdom, capitalism began to 
develop rapidly in Russia, and the capitalistic system set up 
before the producing peasant a whole series of most difficult 
economic problems. It became necessary to adapt production to 
the needs of the market, and the need of increasing the produc- 
tivity of labor and land became fundamental in the rural econ- 
omy of Russia. In order to achieve this, it was necessary to 
have loan and savings associations and credit societies. More- 
over, it was essential for peasants to unite into cooperative groups 
for purposes of buying and selling. 

It was, therefore, not merely an accident that the first 
Russian cooperative institution was a loan and savings associa- 
tion, which was formed in 1865, only four years after the aboli- 
tion of serfdom. It came into being in an out-of-the-way, obscure 
corner of the government of Kostroma, and from there spread 
throughout the length and breadth of Russia. A short time 
after this, the first consumers' league was formed in Siberia. 

Before long, Zemstvos began to be interested in the move- 
ment. Through their assistance many cooperative dairies, black- 
smith shops, tar-works, and shoe-shops were organized during 
the period from 1866 to 1874. Cooperative credit institutions 
were developing at the same time. Between 1873 and 1877 
about one hundred and fifty loan and savings associations were 
established annually. The Zemstvos alone established over eight 
hundred such associations between 1870 and 1877. In 1895 a new 
type of cooperative credit institution came into use. This was 
the credit society, in which there are no shares or stock, the 
capital being a loan from the State Bank, or from local Zemst- 
vos. At the present time, loan and savings associations are most 
numerous in the western part of Russia, where the peasant 
population is more prosperous, while the credit societies are 
more common in the provinces of eastern Russia. On July 1, 
1913 there were in Russia 12,225 loan and savings associations 
and credit societies with a membership of 7,649,192, and the 
total amount of loans 519,400,000 roubles. On January 1, 1916, 
the number of these organizations reached 15,450. 

Although the first consumers' league was formed almost 
at the same time with the first loan and savings association, 
the development of this phase of Russia's cooperative movement 
proceeded much more slowly. Still, the average number of con- 
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Burners' leagues, formed annually before 1892, was fifty. After 
this date, the tempo of the development became more rapid, 
and the average number of charters granted annually during 
the last decade of the nineteenth century was over one hundred. 
The development was even more rapid during the first decade 
of the present century, so that by January 1, 1913, the number 
of consumers 9 leagues in Russia was 7,578. 

In the course of the last ten or fifteen years, the separate 
cooperative organizations began to unite into larger groups. The 
largest of these associations of cooperative groups was the 
Moscow Union of Consumers' Leagues, which, by July 1, 1915, 
was made up of 1,390 member-leagues, with a total capital of 
345,761 roubles. The business done by the leagues in 1915 
amounted to 22,855,407 roubles. In 1911 the Warsaw Union 
of Consumers' Leagues was organized, and in 1912, the Perm 
Union. The center of the cooperative credit organizations is 
the Moscow People's Bank, the business of which, in 1914, 
amounted to 110,221,081 roubles. Compared with the business 
done in 1913, the above figure shows an increase of 54,214,911 
roubles. The business done during the first nine months of 
1915 amounted to 141,513,030 roubles. 

II. 

Among the factors that were responsible for the rapid 
development of the Russian cooperative movement, were the two 
All-Russian Cooperative Congresses. The first was held at Mos- 
cow in 1908, and was attended by 1000 delegates; the second 
was held at Kiev, in 1913, and was attended by 1,500 delegates. 
At both of these Congresses it was definitely shown that the 
Russian cooperative movement had already outgrown the ob- 
solete legislation which is still applied to it. The two Congres- 
ses thus pointed out precisely the weak spot in the organization 
of the Russian cooperative movement. It is interesting to note 
that the model for the first Russian cooperative organization ! 
was brought over from Germany at the time when the ideas of 
Schulz-Delich were still popular there. But, while Germany 
passed, in 1868, an imperial law providing that a mere declara- 
tion is sufficient for the formation of a cooperative organiza- 
tion, or a union of such organizations, Russia still has an ab- 
solutist system, and no cooperative society can be established 
without permit. Not very long ago such permits were not 
granted, in many cases, until three or four years after the ap- 
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plication was made. It is true that at the present moment 
permits are granted more readily. Recently, seventeen permits 
were granted en bloc, but there are even now over seventy ap- 
plications pending. 

As was pointed out at both Cooperative Congresses, the 
absolutist system of establishing cooperative societies and 
unions hampers the great work of organizing the economic for- 
ces of the country. A new law concerning the formation of 
cooperative societies is imperatively demanded by the existing 
^j conditions. Such a bill has already been worked out, and it 
was introduced in the Douma during the last session (August 
1 - September 16, 1915). The bill was endorsed by a large ma- 
jority of the Douma, the Left, tjie Constitutional-Democrats 
and the Center being heartily in favor of such a reform. 

There is no doubt that this bill will soon become law, and 
then new perspectives will open before the Russian cooperative 
movement. Yet, even in the present stage of this movment, we 
are dealing with an extraordinary economic organization. 

It is customary to think of Russia as a land rich in oppor- 
tunities which she does not turn to account. This opinion is 
correct if we take it cum grano sails. And yet, when we take 
it as a generalization it must be considered as unjustified. 

In the "Board of Trade Labour Gazette," for September 
1915, we find interesting data concerning the cooperative move- 
ment in Great Britain. It appears that, by the end of 1914, 
there were, in the United Kingdom, 1,524 cooperative organ- 
izations of all kinds, with a total membership of 3,096,314. 
From these figures it would seem that economic self-government 
is better developed in politically backward Russia, than in Great 
Britain, the home of political self-government. As we have al- 
ready shown, Russia had, by the end of 1915, 35,000 cooper- 
ative organizations, with a membership of 12,000,000. And this, 
as we have also already seen, means that the influence of the 
cooperative movement extends over almost 60,000,000 persons, 
or one-third of Russia's total population. 

What is most important is that this is the most prosper- 
ous third of the population. An examination of the social and 
economic status of the membership of the Russian cooperative 
societies shows that the poorer peasants and workingmen do 
not participate in them. Thus, the Siberian dairy cooperatives 
consist mostly of fairly well-to-do peasants, each family possess- 
ing, on the average, six or seven cows. An investigation, con- 
ducted in the government of Oufa, showed that the average 
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family among members of cooperatives is 6.15 persons, as 
against 5.8, which is the average for the whole population of 
the government. The amount of land held by members of the 
cooperatives is 7.26 desiatinas, as against the average of 5.45 
desiatinas. The members of the cooperatives have 3.25 heads 
of cattle, as against the average of 2.74 heads. 

The amount of a loan in the loan and savings associations 
is determined by the standing of the applicant. Therefore, only 
fairly prosperous peasants can make use of these associations. \ '; \< 
For example, in the Moscow ouyezd, the membership of the 
credit cooperatives contains a smaller percentage of peasants 
owning no horses, than the percentage for the whole population. 
The percentage of those owning one horse is still lower than 
for the whole population. It is only for the group of peasants 
owning more than two horses that the percentage becomes the 
same as for the whole population. In the southern part of Rus- 
sia, in the governments of Ekaterinoslav, Kherson, and Taurida, 
most of the members of the credit cooperatives own two horses 
or more, while the percentage of those owning no horses is very 
small. 

During the half century of its development, the Russian 
cooperative movement has selected, — and, in fact, it could not 
help doing this, — those elements of the population which are 
capable of energetic, independent activity, the elements which 
have some economic foundation to work on. Therefore, the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the Russian cooperative movements is a 
triumph for the whole of economic Russia. The development 
of the movement has proceeded on such a mighty scale, because 
the whole country is economically powerful, young, full of inex- 
haustible economic might. Russia is on the threshold of a new 
historic epoch. 
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Russia's Problem of the Increased 
Cost of Living. 

By V. Kuamin-Karavayev. *) 

A year ago the question of the increased cost of living in 
Russia was considered merely from the point of view of the 
outer effects. The prevailing prices were compared with those 
which had existed during the preceding year, and measures were 
adopted to keep the prices from rising very high above that leveL 
Therefore, the means used were largely simple and elementary. 
Fixation of prices was the commonest of these measures, and 
it was strengthened by threats of severe punishment and requi- 
sition. But it was soon discovered that the question could not 
be settled in this way. Articles of prime necessity not only 
became expensive, but their supply in some places began to dimin- 
ish rapidly. Then attention was directed to the problem of rail- 
road transportation. But there, again, the measures adopted 
were not effective. The decrease of supply was soon followed 
by total disappearance of some of the prime necessities of life. 
Sugar, for example, could not be obtained at Petrograd for some 
time. It became a common thing to see hundreds of people wait- 
ing in line before a store to obtain a pound of sugar, or a bottle 
of milk, or a bag of flour. 

This shortage of the prime necessities of life is felt very 
acutely by the consumers. Bitter reproaches are showered upon 
the officials of the Ministry of Railways for the failure of the 
country's railroad system to transport sufficient quantities of 
products. And great indignation is expressed against the mun- 
icipal authorities for not providing supplies. These reproaches 
against the municipal authorities are indulged in even by those 
who ought to know perfectly well that these officials are powerless 
to do anything for the regulation of transportation, or the de- 
termining of prices. 

There are two interesting facts which have been brought 
out by the conditions of the transportation system. As far as 
Petrograd is concerned, its connection with the interior of the 
country is maintained by one railroad line. But, in Moscow, as 
well as in Petrograd, there are hundreds of people waiting in 



*) From "Vestnik Evrop?' (Messenger of Europe), of Petrograd. 
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line for their turn to purchase sugar, butter and flour. And yet 
Moscow is the greatest railroad center in Russia. It is clear, 
therefore, that railroad transportation is not solely responsible. 
A part of the blame should be placed upon the conditions existing 
at the sources of supply. 

There is one other noteworthy phase of the matter. Petro- 
grad had all along received most of its supplies of grain, both 
for municipal consumption and for export, by water, and not by 
rail. Why is it, then, that during the present year even the sup- 
plies needed for municipal consumption did not arrive? Late 
crops and early frosts have occurred in previous years. Why 
did not Petrograd ever before experience shortage of flour, oats, 
and wheat? 

It might be said, of course, that, as matters stand, the blame 
should be thrown on the cupidity of the sellers. Without denying 
the presence of this cause, it seems to us that this would be much 
too simple a cause of all causes. In the long run, the question 
of prices, as well as of supply and demand, is settled, not by the 
seller's cupidity, but by the normal desire of gain and the normal 
fear of loss. Therefore, if we admit that the large dealers in 
grain did not send to Petrograd and Moscow sufficient quantities 
of food products, we must come to the conclusion that the system 
of fixation, requisition, and punishment, like a two-edge instru- 
ment has directed its sharper edge against the consumer, and not 
the seller. The truth of this conclusion is borne out by the fact that 
Petrograd is threatened by wood famine. At a recent meeting 
of the Petrograd Municipal Council it was reported that the sup- 
ply of wood for the current winter has been much smaller than 
usual, despite the fact that the demand has increased consider- 
ably, due to the fact that many manufacturing concerns now use 
wood instead of coal. Yet, in the districts which usually supply 
Petrograd with wood, fewer trees have been cut down than for- 
merly. Thus, the wood dealers, obviously taking into account 
the administrative measures, diminished their productive activ- 
ities. 

Now, increase in the cost of living must be regarded as 
inevitable. The country is passsing through an acute economic 
and financial crisis. The amount of paper money in circulation 
is three times the normal. And, while its market value has not 
fluctuated within the country itself, the purchasing power of 
paper money has decreased considerably. Therefore, the condi- 
tion in which people with "fixed incomes/' (who constitute the 
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bulk of the city population), find themselves, may be called either 
increased cost of living, or depreciation of money. 

No less important is the economic crisis, which has had its 
most marked effects again, upon persons with "fixed incomes/' 
Russian economic life is based on rural economy. And the latter 
has suddenly undergone a tremendous change. The enormous 
sums of money, — almost one and half billion roubles, — which 
the population of the country annually spent for drink, now re- 
main in their hands. At the same time, hundreds of millions of 
roubles come into the peasants 9 hands as pensions, money paid 
to the families of militiamen, and as payments for supplies deliv- 
ered to the War Department. The enormously increased deposits 
received by the savings institutions continue to grow. Despite 
the rapidly rising prices for such articles as dry-goods, the peas- 
ants now purchase larger quantities of them than they did for- 
merly, even in the most successful years. 

In former days, it should be noted, the rural population 
not only cut down its needs, but it actually starved. There is 
nothing strange, therefore, in the fact that this population first 
of all began to satisfy its need of food products, i. e., it ceased 
to throw its supplies of these products upon the municipal mar- 
kets. Last summer the writer had occasion to spend some time 
in a village in one of the northern governments, which he had 
visited annually for many years. Approaching a group of peas- 
ants, who were just through with their breakfast and morning 
rest, he found that the place where they were sitting was strewn 
with egg shells. Now, he had never before seen peasants in this 
locality eat eggs, except on holidays, or as a special delicacy. 
And those were the times when eggs were worth about one copeck 
each. At present, peasants refuse to sell them at three copecks. 

In the same locality, the writer had occasion to observe an- 
other interesting phenomenon. Hemp-growing is quite common 
there. Ordinarily, the work of preparing hemp is done by women 
and girls. This work is not difficult and not tiresome, but it 
is dusty, and the women are compelled to work in the rain. The 
usual wages paid are from 35 to 40 copecks per day. Now it is 
impossible to find workers for 1 rouble and 20 copecks. And this 
is so because they refuse to work under conditions which com- 
pel them to breathe dust and remain out in the rain. 

An economic crisis always entails an increase in the cost of 
living, as a consequence of a disturbance in the established econ- 
omic relations. Of course, human cupidity takes advantage of 
such an economic disarrangement of things. But no system of 
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repression can overcome an economic crisis. The duties of the 
authorities are much more complicated. They must differentiate 
between the direct consequences of an economic crisis and its 
indirect results, such, for example, as the unreasonable increase 
of prices, unjustified by the cost of production. 




A Common Sight before a Russian Groceries 
Shop, as Represented by a Russian Cartoonist. 
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Russia and the War. 



Sowing. 

By Maximilian Voloshin. 
Translated by A. Yarmolinsku 

Tis not the tiller 

That steataing furrows drives 

In chilly glades when autumn wanes ; 

And in her wounds the Earth 

Rejoices not; 

'Tis not the plow 

That left these gaping traces on the glebe. 

Not heavy seeds of golden wheat, 

Nor Spring's sweet showers 

That fecundate Earth's ever-virgin womb, 

But steel and brass, 

And living flesh and seething blood 

The evil Sower has sown 

In handfuls generous, 

On days of Wrath and Falsehood. 

The ears of Hate 

And snakes of chaff 

Will spring from out the fields 

Of joyless victories, 

Where Mother-Earth 

Was angered by her cruel sons. 
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Russian Reactionary Politics and 
the War. 

By Mark Vittchwr. 

For the past few months Russia has been in the grip of a 
political reaction, with the reactionary factions holding the 
political stage of the country. This state of affairs is an occasion 
for anxious inquiries on the part of Russia's friends as to 
whether this can possibly be a condition of greater or less per- 
manency, i. e., whether the reactionary parties are sufficiently 
powerful to hold the political power in their hands. 

The political reaction, which set in after the prorogation 
of the Douma last September, has resulted in whole series of 
administrative measures and restrictions, which are hampering 
the tremendously useful work of such organizations as the War 
Industrial Committees, that attempt to turn every economic re- 
sources of the country into an agency for producing the needs 
of war. The Zemstvo and Municipal Unions have felt the hand 
the new political regime, which culminated in the appointment 
of State Councillor Boris V. Stunner as the President of the 
Council of Ministers. The new Premier's name is associated 
with one of the saddest pages in the history of self-government 
in Russia. His political career began with his active participa- 
tion in the government's campaign against the liberal Zemstvo 
of Tver, which destroyed the spirit of that splendid institution 
several decades ago. 

We shall attempt to analyze briefly the social and political 
status of these reactionary groups, their views and their pro- 
gram, and the chances of their survival, after the War. 

For almost ten years prior to the outbreak of the European 
War, there existed in Russia a rather curious political situation. 
The policy of the government was supported by a combination 
of the reactionary and the conservative groups, which were en- 
tirely different in many respects, but occupied almost identical 
political positions. The significant part of the present situation 
is that the War has brought about a complete rupture between 
these two parties, has swept the reactionary party to the pin- 
nacle of power, but has, at the same time, robbed it of its 
strength by forcing it to stand alone. 

The conservative party had two well defined groups, whose 
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aims and general principles were nevertheless almost identical. 
These groups consisted mostly of the industrial and the mer- 
chant classes, with a fairly large proportion of the "middle" 
gentry. They constituted the Octobrist group, which nominally 
upheld the Constitutional Manifesto of 1905, and the Nationalist 
group, the latter being characterized by a more reactionary 
spirit, which often assumed the ugly form of an antagonism to 
the "foreign" nationalities, particularly the Jews. *) 

These two groups lent their entire support to the policies 
of the late Premier Stolypin. They advocated his schemes in 
the Douma, in the Zemstvos, in the press, and wherever else 
their influence could be brought to bear. There seems to be 
no doubt that, without their aid, Stolypin's program would 
not have had the slightest chance of being successfully carried 
out. They considered Stolypin a great statesman, for, besides 
breaking up with an iron hand the revolution of 1905, he had 
come forth with a well defined agrarian program, which put an 
end to the old and historic Russian institution, — communal 
land-ownership. As a result of his reforms, thousands of peasant 
communities were broken up, migration to towns began, and in- 
cidentally, more favorable conditions were created for the in- 
dustrialization of some parts of the country. But the chief effect 
of the reform, as far as the conservative elements were con- 
cerned, was that it made Russian gentry, the land-owning class, 
feel more secure in its possessions, for the safety of which they 
entertained grave doubts during the stormy years of the revolu- 
tion. 

Upon this point, then, the conservative and the reactionary 
elements had so much in common that their political affiliation 
was a matter of course. But the ultra-reactionary elements, 
true to their very nature, entertained fond hopes that the coun- 
try might return to the conditions which obtained before the 
bloody upheaval began to introduce changes. And, in so far 
as Stolypin was not in sympathy with their views on this sub- 
ject, they considered him as a "dangerous radical," and, conse- 
quently, their enemy. They believed that Russia needs no 
reforms whatever, except a further strengthening of the powers 
of the governors and of the local police. These extreme reac- 
tionaries, representing some of the largest land-owners among 
the gentry, were opposed, before the War, even to the Douma 
itself. They repeatedly petitioned the government for the aboli- 
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tion of the Douma as an institution. They organized the "Union 
of the Russian People," the "Board of St. Michael," and other 
similar institutions, which came to be known as the "Black Hun- 
dred" organizations. These organizations soon proved to be a 
kind of new "secret government," as they waged a bitter 
struggle against everything that had even a tinge of liberalism. 
Thus, Zemstvo, educational, and even administrative institutions 
came under their ban. *) 

Led by Dr. Dubrovin, Purishkevich, and Markov, these 
ultra-reactionaries made a practice of "exposing" governors who 
tolerated liberal newspapers in their provinces. They even 
brought charges of liberalism against cabinet ministers. 

This extreme "right" of the Russian political allignment 
consists of men who, in their ideas and their point of view, are 
mediaeval, rather than modern. They did not receive their po- 
litical training in the Zemstvos, those cradles of Russian self- 
government and constitutionalism. Their views were moulded 
at the "assemblies of the nobles," where caste ideas reigned 
supreme. Their knowledge of the "people" came from their oc- 
casional visits to the "Tea-rooms," which the "Black Hundred" 
established all over the country, in order to have some place 
for preaching its doctrine of autocracy, supported by mob rule. 
Their political wisdom is not in opposition to religious massacres, 
"ritual murder" cases, or persecutions directed against the noble 
efforts of the self-denying and self-sacrificing country-school 
teachers. They are practically the only social group in Russia 
that openly despises the Constitutional Manifesto of 1905, claim- 
ing that it was forced upon Russia and the Tsar by the "traitor," 
Witte. 

These extremists have a very long list of political "Don't's," 
but, as might have been expected, they have no positive, con- 
structive program. Probably their whole political creed is 
summed up in their hatred of democracy and their unwil- 
lingness to give up the smallest of the privileges enjoyed by the 
gentry. They are even opposed to the organization of War In- 
dustrial Committees, considering their establishment an infringe- 
ment upon the principles of autocracy, and the guiding posi- 
tion of the "leading class," the gentry. 

They are frightened by the new elements in the life of 
Russia, which are constantly gaining prestige and power, — the 



*) The influence of the Russian clergy is left out in this connection, as 
the subject is too complicated to be treated in this article. 
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traders, the manufacturers, the merchants, the bankers, the rail- 
road-builders. The gentry fear, and perhaps not without reason, 
that their place and importance will be usurped by these new- 
comers. And, in their fright, they are trying in vain to turn 
back the wheels of history. 

In the government of Kursk, for example, a nobleman by 
the name of Emnich, presented to an Assembly of the Nobles 
a detailed report concerning the necessary reforms in Russia. 
In his report, he advocated the restoration of the institution of 
serfdom by means of a law which would forbid peasants to 
travel away from the place where they live. Such a condition 
would help the noble land-owners to build up their estates, as 
they would have a sufficient supply of cheap agricultural labor. 

The same mediaeval note was sounded only a year before 
the War in a report drawn up by a group of noblemen of the 
government of Poltava. The report pointed out the incalculable 
injury done to the interests of the Russian gentry by the intro- 
duction of banks and railroads, for these institutions "undermine 
the foundation of the existing political order," besides being 
"a menace to the State, as well as to the interests of the gentry." 

If we add to these mediaeval projects a conception of "na- 
tionalism," which would dispose, by extermination, of fifteen 
millions of "foreign" nationalities, such as Jews, Finns, Armeni- 
ans, etc., we should have a complete picture of the social and poli- 
tical beliefs of the Russian ultra-reactionaries. It would be 
absurd to believe that such a program has the slightest chance 
of becoming the leading factor in the political life of Russia. 

Despite their present position at the top of the political 
ladder, it is more than probable that they will soon be eliminated 
as a political power. Every war that Russia has fought wrought 
tremendous changes in the country. The War of 1812 spread 
liberal ideas among the upper classes of Russia. The Crimean 
War was followed by the emancipation of the serfs, while the 
Russo-Japanese War carried Russia just beyond the threshold 
of constitutionalism. The European War may mean the ultimate 
triumph of democracy in Russia. Whatever may happen, there 
will scarcely be room in the political life of Russia for the me- 
diaeval ideas of her reactionaries. 
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In The Glare of Battle. 

By J. Okunev. 

The following sketch is taken from Mr. Okunev 9 8 Russian book of 
impressions of the War. He followed the Russian armies through Galicia 
and up the Carpathian passes, and his vivid accounts are unusual for their 
power and skill in characterization,— Ea\ 

There is nothing more dreadful than the sight of human 
habitation laid waste by the war. A few shells from a gun of 
large caliber lay a building in ruins, so that nothing remains 
but piles of dirt, broken stones, and pieces of wood. And if a 
town or a village happen to be within the range of the guns, 
whose hurricane-like cannonade usually precedes an attack, then 
every building in it is razed to the ground, and on the spots 
upon which so recently stood the homes of men nothing is now 
seen except smoke-stacks, which, for some reason or other, shells, 
shrapnel, and bullets usually miss. 

Going in the direction of the town of R., we passed many 
such spots laid waste by artillery fire. Burnt pillars, bent sheets 
of iron torn off the roof and scattered on the ground, broken 
dishes, mutilated utensils, frames with scraps of burnt canvass 
in the place of paintings, bodies of pianos, blackened by fire, 
— this is all that is left of the merry Polish estates, which the 
Austrians had visited, and through which the artillery fire played 
unhampered. 

We have become accustomed to death ; the sight of the most 
terrible wounds frightens us no longer. We have seen cases 
in which a "dum-dum" bullet would enter the body, and, on 
coming out, tear a hole as large as a saucer. We have seen 
dreadful sufferings; a thousand times have we imagined our- 
selves in the place of our wounded comrades. The fear of pain, 
which is infinitely more severe and acute than the fear of death, 
has already burned out in the soul of every one of us. Nothing 
can make us afraid or desperate; nothing can terrify us. And 
yet there is something to which we cannot become accustomed : 
it is the sight of charred roofs, fragments of furniture, broken 
plate . . . 

Plain soldiers, especially peasants, men like Zverev, Lozh- 
kin, Zozulenko, feel even more deeply than we, educated men, 
the meaning and the horror of this destruction. 

"They must have come to the end of the rope," say they, 
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seeing the ruins. "Men must be desperate, if they don't spare 
even houses. That means the end." 

In the neighborhood of R., we came across the beautiful 
old park of the Polish magnate, Branitzky. Splendid, old lin- 
dens, hundred-year old oaks, tall acacias, their branches broken 
off by shells, stood in straight rows, charred and black, — the 
gloomy sentinels of the devastated castle. Conservatories with 
broken roofs, filled with dirt and shattered flower-pots, ponds 
with objects of every description piled into them, tennis-courts 
and meadows cut by trenches and disfigured by explosions, — 
this was all that remained of the splendid, rich estate. 

A peculiar, complex feeling seemed to stir in our hearts, a 
feeling of pity and, at the same time, of something that baffled 
analysis, resembling, perhaps, repentance, or a realization of 
our own indirect responsibility. This realization caused the 
soldiers' faces to become harder and sterner, brought curses 
and imprecations to their lips, made their step more regular, 
although there was no need for this regularity. Zverev lighted 
a cigarette, threw it away before it was half consumed, and 
said, spitting through his teeth: 

"When you fight, you break the other fellow's cheek-bones. 
But what's the use of spoiling property? The devils!" 

"Keep still, there," said the officer to him. "It doesn't con- 
cern you." 

Zverev lit another cigarette, but threw it away also, cursing 
the tobacco for being wet. 

"Tobacco is the thing a military man needs most, and it 
get wet, the Devil take it! What are you going to do without 
tobacco in time of war?" 

"Stop that, Zverev. Here's a cigarette," said Kostrukov. 

Zverev took the cigarette, evidently regretting that there 
was no longer a pretext for grumbling. 

And then, too, there was no time for grumbling. Our or- 
ders were to go through the park, and on towards R., where the 
N. Division had dug itself in. 

At the end of the park, on the high road, stood a small brick 
building, evidently serving the purpose of a watch-house before 
the War. Only a flue and two walls still remained standing. 
When we approached the spot, a half -wild, dirty dog ran from 
behind the flue, and rushed away with a howl. 

"It stinks here, boys," said Lozhkin, approaching a pile of 
broken stone. 

And really, a sweetish smell of decay came from the pile, 
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amid which something white was visible. It was the body of a 
dead child. The white dress and the little white shoes trimmed 
with fur were still intact. But instead of the face, what we 
saw was a horrible, reddish-purple mass. 

The soldiers stooped over the dead body. 

"Anything there you haven't seen? Get along, now!" said 
the officer, looking in a different direction. 

Lozhkin moved his head from side to side, as though his 
collar was too tight, and looked at those about him with a gaze 
that was full of perplexity. 

"Just look at that... Eh ?" 

That was all he said, and was silent until evening, although 
he was fond of chatting. In the evening, sitting down on the 
ground in a swamp where we had a short rest, he still remained 
silent for some time, smoking; later he began to whistle, and 
then to sing. Finally he said in a low voice: 

"And the dress on her was white !" 

Then he began to whistle again, and, at last, getting rid 
of his thoughts, he suddenly hit Zverev on the back with his 
fist, and shouted out: 

"Get along, now, Palasha!" 
This was his favorite saying, with which he usually con- 
cluded all his conversations, or the course of his thoughts. 

I am a peaceful man. I have read many splendid books, 
in which the questions of good and evil were discussed thorough- 
ly. .1 cannot kill anybody, cannot steal anything, cannot injure 
a woman or a child. I know, I am convinced, that war is an evil, 
that in it is combined everything that I cannot do. And yet 
the signal horn begins to. scatter its disquieting trar-ta-ta through 
the field. My heart begins to beat rapidly, my throat is com- 
pressed, my mind is clouded, stripped entirely of what the books 
I had read imparted to it, void of any realization of good and 
evil. The only thing that remains is the inevitable, and what 
I do with the bayonet or the rifle is not murder, not evil, not 
horror, but something which is essential and highly important. 

There is a mighty force in that tra-ta~ta produced by a piece 
of steel, a force which is more powerful than I, myself, than 
my horror of blood. The sound of that imperative summons 
is right, and not a single argument against it rises within me. 
Principles? What principle, what conviction is there that can 
withstand the force of the inevitable? Fear? But war is a 
state in which fear is conquered by fear. One must possess a 
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greater courage to flee than to go forward ; for the bullets and 
the shells are behind, while, as you move ahead, they fly over 
your head, and when you are close to your enemy, the only ques- 
tion is to break through, i. e., escape danger altogether. 

When I hear the signal, I cease to know, to understand 
what is to be done, to see what I am doing, and yet it seems 
that I am doing exactly what should be done. 

And what I have to do is to run a few steps, lie down, and 
dig myself in. Then jump up, run a few more steps, lie down 
again, and again dig myself in as deeply as possible. The little 
shovel seems to be throwing up the ground of its own accord, 
the little mound seems to rise up of itself, for my thoughts have 
nothing to do with war, or with my present occupation; I am 
thinking about the blue sky, about myself, about everything, 
except what is going on around me. Of that I must not think. 

For I, with all my thoughts, feelings, and fears, and the 
blue sky I see above me, — all this may die any instant. And 
then I shall be no more, and the blue sky will cease to exist, and 
the war, and the little mound that I have just heaped up. And 
not I alone, but Zverev, and the former lawyer Tomilin, and all 
others think about this with sinking hearts. 

"Oh, may . . ." curses Zverev, as he brushes away with his 
shovel the bullets that are flying around like flies. 

"Why do you swear? Maybe you'll die soon," says Maximov 
to him. 

"Why? Because it makes you feel better. Just see what 
they're doing there." 

"My, what a tongue you've got, Zverev ! Can't do without 
cursing." 

"No, I can't; that's the way I was made." 

"Well, well, get along, now," breaks in Lozhkin, never mis- 
sing an opportunity to put in his favorite saying. 

And this conversation takes place under a rain of bullets, 
in the first line of the enemy's trenches that we captured during 
the night. 

We do not know how soon we may be ordered to go into 
action. Just now artillery is doing its best. In the meantime, 
we have to remake the captured trenches, "turn them the other 
way around," as the soldiers say; i. e., remove the earth-bank 
from one side of the trench to the other. 

We are in the midst of a whole labyrinth of trenches. We 
are in the first line, the cover line, that temporarily shelters 
the attacking infantry. The trenches are very deep, in places 
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covered with logs and earth, with openings for rifles and in- 
dentations for commanders. The second line is a series of well- 
protected earth-works for the batteries. The third line is for 
the reserves. The three lines of trenches are connected by 
transverse underground passages. When we go into action, the 
reserves leave the third line of trenches and take our place. 

We are really in an underground town, with streets and 
alleys, and this town constantly changes its outlines as the 
battle progresses. New saps are made, the network of trenches 
is extended, new earth-banks are heaped up, false covers are 
constructed in order to deceive the enemy. And all this work 
is done while the battle is in progress, while the guns are roar- 
ing ceaselessly, while lead and iron are falling as thick as hail. 
Yet, we experience no fear in performing the work; on the 
contrary, we are in good spirits, for we forget about everything 
except the fact that this spot needs straightening out, another 
place needs deepening, a third, levelling. 

And the bullets fall and fall, without end . . . 

Towards evening it became known that we were going into 
action that night. As usual, the soldiers "prepared" for battle : 
put on clean underwear, if they had any, and washed themselves* 

"You must be clean when you go out to die," they say. 

Tomilin, who had entered the army as a volunteer, was 
sitting in a corner of the trench, deep in thought. Suddenly 
he rose and approached me. 

"I told you once," said he, "that I am an unbeliever. But 
now I do believe. And do you know? war changes all of us, it 
seems. That is, your convictions and your point of view may 
remain the same, but there is something new in your soul." 

"'Communion with Are and blood?'" said I, recalling the 
words he used on a previous occasion. 

"No, not that. I cannot express it. Words seem to be 
pretentious and affected. Zverev or Zozulenko can express it, 
but I can't ... It is a kind of an anxious, passionate expectation, 
before which my own death is but a trifle, a small incident, that 
has no significance." 

"Are you afraid, brother?" suddenly asked somebody in the 
darkness, a few steps away from us. 

"Why should I be afraid? Before others, too?" said the 
unseen person, to whom the question was addressed. "And even 
if I am afraid, they won't ask me about it. It must be done, 
and that's all there is to it." 
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"That's right/' 

Tomilin nodded, as if agreeing with the opinion that "all 
there was to it" was that "it must be done." After that he 
walked away. 

The order came to leave the trench and begin to approach 
quietly the enemy's positions. The familiar feeling, half fear, 
and half apprehension, seized me. 

The enemy was alert. They saw us and guessed our in- 
tentions. The machines guns began their rapid clicking, and 
their fans of bullets began to sweep the field. 

It seems as though ripe ears of grain flutter over your 
head. It is the whisper and the hissing of thousands of flying 
bullets. They fly on and on, and finally fall to the ground, their 
destructive force already spent. 

And again, as a few days ago, during the previous attack, 
I feel that I must not think about fear, otherwise I am lost. 

Tomilin and Kirichenko are not far away from me, one to 
the right and the other to the left All of us are lying flat on 
the ground. I do not know why we are lying so long, but 
through my half -closed eyes I see something big and fiery spin- 
ning around us, with a hoarse, hissing sound. I ought to creep 
away, but my body is heavy, and my arms and legs refuse to 
obey. 

"Will Whit me? Me or Tomilin? I guess it'll be Tomilin ; 
'it' is nearer to him. Oh, I wish it wouldn't be I ! How old am 
I? Only thirty-two. If I reach an even number before it ex- 
plodes, I'll be saved. One, two, three . . ." 

Bach! 

Tomilin jumps up to his feet. I get up also. Kirichenko 
is still prone on the ground. 

"Kirichenko!" 

"Ah?" 

"Are you alive?" 

"Yes." 

"Is it over?" 

"Over" 

Kirichenko raises himself to a sitting position, takes off 
his cap, and makes the sign of the cross. 

A narrow strip of red light runs over the field. This is 
the signal for the attack. We rush forward. I cannot see any- 
thing, except gray and blue spots ahead. I cannot hear any- 
thing, except a chaos of sounds, that remind one of the noise 
made by an in-flowing tide, or of a peculiar buzzing. 
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It is impossible to describe the impressions of an attack. 
There are no impressions. There is only a feeling that you 
overcome an obstacle. Now it gives way before you. 

"Come on, boys, we're getting it," is heard from a distance. 

Now we are pressed back. 

"Hold on, now. The reserves are coming." 

"Now, once more, once more !" 

"Hurrah !" 

The obstacle gives way again. The enemy's reserve is 
thrown back. Something soft and living stirs and swells under 
foot. 

"Is it over?" ask we, as we did a short time before, when 
the shell was spinning around so close to us. 

"It's over." 

The trench is taken . . . The enemy is retreating, hastily 
drawing in his flanks . . . Beyond the three lines of trenches, the 
town of Zh. is burning; the Austrians set fire to it before 
retreating. Dead bodies are lying everywhere. One trench is 
filled with dead bodies to the brim . . . 

A few inhabitants of the vilage, who did not have a chance 
to escape, gazed at us with eyes full of unspeakable terror. One 
old man threw himself into a burning building. A woman with 
a child in her arms ran past. Both the woman and the child 
were dressed in white . . . 

"And the dress on her was white!" Zverev's exclamation 
involuntarily comes to my mind . . . 

. . .The signal horn is heard in the distance. 
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News from Russia. 



The recent introduction of tem- 
perance brought with it considerable 
changes in the social life of the 
people. Its immediate effect was to 
produce a kind of emptiness, which 
must be filled by other activities. 
The drinking-place is no longer 
there to fill the hours of leisure, and 
other means must be found to re- 
place the relaxation offered by 
drink. In many places, educational 
and cultural institutions are being 
established and their work is con- 
ducted very effectively, for the sober 
population of the country welcomes 
these innovations most enthusiasti- 
cally. The institutions are established 
mostly by the Zemstvos, and tney 
consist of Sunday and afternoon lec- 
tures and classes, motion picture 
theatres, etc. The most elaborate 
project of this kind was that pro- 
posed by the Samara Zemstvo. This 
provides for the establishment in 
the government of Samara of six 
hundred and seventy-seven "Popul- 
ar Centers." Fifty-four of these 
Centers would be located at the lar- 
ger towns and cities, and would cost 
810,000 roubles. Two hundred and 
thirteen Centers would be of smal- 
ler size, and their construction and 
equipment would cost 2,130,000 rou- 
bles. The other four hundred and 
ten Centers would be still smaller 
and would cost 2,050,000 roubles. The 
whple project would call for an ex- 
penditure of about 5,000,000 roubles. 
It is estimated that it could be car- 
ried out within ten years. Each 
Center must consist of meeting 
rooms, a large auditorium for lec- 
tures, a library, a motion picture 
theatre, etc. The Zemstvo expects 
that the central government will un- 
dertake a part of the financial bur- 
den in the carrying out of this plan. 



According to statistics recently 
gathered by the government, there 
are, at the present time, over 182,000 
war refugees in the provinces of the 
Caucasus. Over 100,000 of them are 
concentrated in the government of 
Erivan. About 95 per cent of the 
total are Armenians, while children 
constitute 38 per cent The refugees 
are penniless, and require constant 
aid. 

* * * 

The Socialist Party of Finland 
had, by the end of 1914, a member- 
ship of 51,520. The Party comprised 
637 labor unions, forty organiza- 
tions of farm laborers, ninety-five 
young men's societies, and 101 
young women's societies, besides the 
regular party organizations. The 
Socialist unions owned 890 houses, 
valued at eight and a half million 
marks, their cash reserve was two 
million marks, while their indebted- 
ness was four million marks. 

* * * 

The dependence of Russian in- 
dustries upon Germany is well il- 
lustrated by the present condition 
of the church candle industry, which 
is conducted by the Church. Despite 
the fact that Russia is able to pro- 
duce enough wax to supply the 
whole of Europe, her wax industry 
was entirely in the hands of three 
German firms, which were sus- 
pended at the beginning of the War 
with the result that the country ex- 
periences a shortage in wax. It was 
finally decided by the candle manu- 
facturers to purchase wax in Eng- 
land, and almost 200,000 pounds 
have already been bought. The im- 
portation of this wax is expected to 
relieve the shortage. At the same 
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time, a movement has been launched 
with the object of developing Rus- 
sia's own wax industry. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Rumors were recently spread in 
the government of Tula that mi- 
racles were observed on the grave, 
of Leo Tolstoy_at Yasnaia Poliana. 
These rumors rapidly gained cre- 
dence among the peasants of this 
locality, especially among followers 
of Tolstoy's teachings. A group of 
these followers of Tolstoy was re- 
cently arrested for circulating a 
proclamation against war, which 
they issued under the name of "Our 
Open Word," signing it as "Tolstoy- 

ans." 

* ♦ ♦ 

Following the recommendations 
of the military and marine courts- 
martial, a new set of rules was is- 
sued on January 22, 1915, making 
penalties for military offenses more 
severe than heretofore. The whole 
of Section 2 of the Military Code has 
undergone changes. The death penal- 
ty is now provided for the following 
offenses: desertion from the army, 
unless the deserter returns volun- 
tarily; attempts of desertion to the 
enemy; attempts to avoid military 
service or military duties by fur- 
nishing false certificates of sickness, 
or by intentionally injuring oneself, 
in order to escape service. 

* * » 

The District Court of Petrograd 
decided to postpone the case of G. 
S. Nosar-Chrustalev, pending the 
report of the commission appointed 
to investigate his sanity. Chrusta- 
lev was the president of the Wor- 
kingmen's Council during the revo- 
lution. He was then exiled to Si- 
beria, but succeeded in effecting an 
escape. He was living outside of 
Russia until the beginning of the 
War, when, like many other revolu- 
tionaries, he returned to his native 
country to take his place among its 



defenders. He was promptly ar- 
rested and changes were preferred 
against him on account of his es- 
cape from Siberia. The appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate 
his sanity came as a result of his 
repeated requests that Justice P. D. 
Ifliand should not preside at his 
trial. Chrustalev petitioned the 
highest authorities for a change of 
the presiding justice on the ground 
that Ifliand is of German extraction 
and that his sympathies are with 
the Germans, which fact would make 
him inclined to be harsh with the 
defendant. Chrustalev even charged 
the justice with being a secret "Ger- 
man spy." The Justice himself made 
a request that he be relieved of his 
duties, and Justice R. I. Savich was 

appointed to preside at the trial. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Archbishop Andronicus of Perm, 
in a prelate's message to his diocese, 
condemned the rapacity of the mer- 
chants who raise the prices of ne- 
cessities of life. "Like German mur- 
derers, or wild jackals," says the 
archbishop in his message, "they at- 
tack the people of Russia. By the 
power, granted to us by God, we say 
to these men, who are so fond of 
money: 'Your silver shall be your 
ruin. Your riches will rot away. 
You are jackals who attack your 
own kin, you are harmful and dan- 
gerous enemies of your country.'" 

* * * 

The War Office plans to concen- 
trate in Central Siberia all the pri- 
soners of war already sent to Sibe- 
ria. Several agricultural societies of 
Western Siberia, however, are peti- 
tioning the government not to re- 
move all the prisoners from their 
districts, as their labor in the field 
is necessary there. On the other 
hand, the agricultural communities 
of Central Siberia are anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of these prison- 
ers. 
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Literary Notes. 



A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RUSSIAN BALLET. 

The Russian Ballet, prior to the 
premiere of Diaghilev's Ballet Russe 
at the Chatelet Theatre in Paris in 
1909, while known and appreciated 
by those who had seen the ballet 
at Petrograd and Moscow, at the 
Imperial theatres there, was little 
known to Western nations, and its 
literature was small. 

After the appearance of the Bal- 
let Russe in Paris in 1909, and in 
London in 1911, however, the liter- 
ature on the subject began to grow 
and to attract some very excellent 
criticism. The recurring appear- 
ance of the Ballet Russe in Paris 
and London, with occasional visits 
to Berlin, Milan, Monte Carlo, etc., 
tended to develop the constantly 
growing body of appreciative lite- 
rature. Some of this literature 
ranks with standard works on the 
kindred arts of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, for, associated with the 
Ballet Russe, are many names emin- 
ent in music and art. It was through 
the labors of such musicians as Ba- 
lakirev, Rimsky-Korsakov, Glazou- 
nov, Stravinsky, Dukas, Debussy, 
Ravel, Borodin, Schumann, Chopin, 
of such artists as Bakst, Roerich, 
Benois, Soudiekin, Dobouzhinskv, 
such masters of +he dance as Fo- 
kine, Nizhinsky, Miassin, Cechetti, 
Karsavina, Pavlova, Bohm, Mord- 
kin, that contributed largely to the 
success of the Ballet Russe. 

The object of this note is to giro 
a list of the best that has been writ- 
ten in the English language on tne 
subject of the Russian ballet, its 
creators and interpreters. Atten- 
tion should be drawn, however, to 
some of the standard works in 



French, particularly M. Calvocores- 
si's French translation of V. Svet- 
low*s "Le Ballet Contemporain," as 
well as the critical articles that ap- 
peared during 1909-1914 in such 
publications as the Paris Figaro, 
Temps, he Theatre, and Comoedia 
Illustre. 

The following bibliography is by 
no means exhaustive; it is rather 
intended to be suggestive, perhaps 
a starting point for those who are 
interested in a more or less critical 
study of the Russian Ballet. 
A. E. Johnson: The Russian Ballet, 

Boston, 1913. 
G. Whitworth: The Art of Nijin- 

sky. 
Ellen Terry: Russian Ballet. Lon- 
don, 1913. 
Serge Wolkonsky: The Ballet. The 
Nineteenth Century, London, 
June 1913. 
Arthur Applin: Russian Ballet. 

London, 1912. 
E. O. Hoppe: Studies from Rus- 
sian Ballet. London, 1913. 
T. & M. W. Kinney: The Dance. 

London, 1914. 
Felix Clay: Renaissance of Dan- 
sing. Edinburgh Review, Jan- 
uary 1914. 
Igor Stravinsky. Harvard Musical 

Review, 1914. 
Alexander Borodin. Harvard Mu- 
sical Review, 1915. 
Leon Bakst and Russian Ballet. N. 
Y. Evening Post Supplement, 
November 20, 1915. 

H. P. Kreiner. 

RUSSIAN COLLECTION AT THE 
YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 

The Yale University Library has 
one of the finest collections of Rus- 
sian books in this country. The f ol- 
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lowing statement concerning the 
collection was kindly prepared for 
The Russian Review by Mr. Andrew 
Keogh, the Acting Librarian: 

"A collection of Russian books, 
commenced for us some years ago 
by a friend whose name we are not 
permitted to give, has grown by 
yearly additions from the same 
source to 6,000 volumes, only a small 
part of which have hitherto been 
reported among the yearly acces- 
sions of the library. The collection 
is even more valuable from the care 
with which the works composing it 
have been chosen than from its ex- 
tent. In Russian and other Slav- 
onic bibliography it contains ap- 
proximately 260 vols.; on the lan- 
guages of the Russian Empire, Slav- 
onic, Lettic, and Altaic, 676 vols.; 
in Russian literature, apart from 
periodicals, 600 vols. ; in history and 
geography, 476 vols, (on Alaska 
alone, 100 vols.), and 191 maps is- 
sued by the war department. But 
the most important feature of the 
collection is the large number of 
periodical publications, both those 
issued by learned societies and de- 
partments of the government an* 
those of a more general character 
There are 163 such serials, em- 
bracing not far from 4,000 volumes. 
No effort has been spared to make 
the sets complete and in most cases 
they are entirely so. Of the publi- 
cations of the learned societies of 
Russia there are 670 vols, (which 



do not duplicate the 800 vols, al- 
ready in the University library) ; 
of the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, 360 vols.; of the Ministry of 
Marine, 308 vols.; of the Ministry 
of War, 140 vols. Other import- 
ant series are: Karamzin's Vest- 
nik Evropy 'Messenger of Europe 9 
(Miosc. 1802-80, 174 vols.), and the 
later journal of the same name (St 
Petersb., 1866-95, v. 1-176) ; Russki 
Vestnik 'Russian Messenger* (Mosc. 
1808-20, 42 vols.) and Katkov's 
Russki Vestnik (Mosc. and St. P., 
1856-95, v. 1-241) ; Syn Otechestva, 
'Son of the Fatherland' (St. P., 
1812-48. 229 vols.). Otechestvennyia 
Zapiski, 'Fatherland Papers' (St P., 
1818-49, 113 vols.); Severnaia Po- 
chela 'Northern Bee' (St P., 1825- 
65, from 1831 daily) ; Moskvitianin 
'Moscovian' (Mosc., 1841-49, 52 
vols.) ; Russki Arkhiv 'Russian Ar« 
chives' (Mosc., 1863-95, v. 1-76); 
Sbornik of the Imperial Russian 
Historical Society (St P., 1867-95, 
v. 1-95) ; Russkaia Starina 'Kussi»>» 
Antiquity* (St P., 1870-96, v. 1-84) ; 
Istoricheski Vestnik 'Historical Mes- 
senger' (St. P., 1870-95, v. 1-26); 
Niva 'Harvest field' (St P., 1870- 
95, v. 1-26) ; Russische Revue (St 
P., 1873-91). The books are in ex- 
cellent condition and the greater 
part newly bound. 

Thirty of the periodicals in the 
collection are still published. These 
will be subscribed for, that the sets 
may be kept complete." 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In the course of the next few months The Russian Review will 
publish the following articles on highly interesting topics of the day, 
written especially for The Russian Review by men who are well known 
both in Russia and in the United States : 

"RUSSIA AND THE BALKAN QUESTION/' 

Bj> Professor A. L. Pogodin of the University of Kharkov. 
Professor Pogodin is one of Russia's foremost authorities on ques. 
tions of Russian Foreign Politics, especially in the Near East. He i s 
the author of twenty-one works on history, economics and ethnography. 

"THE RUSSIAN COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT/' 

By Professor V. Totomianz of the University of Moscow. 
Professor Totomianz is recognized as one of the best authorities in 
Russia on questions connected with the history and the development of 
the cooperative movement His article touches especially upon the part 
that the cooperative organizations of Russsia are playing in the econom- 
ic life of the country under war conditions. 

"M. J. LERMONTOV," 

By P. A. Toerskoy. 
Mr. Tverskoy is the American correspondent of several important 
Russian publications, among them the monthlies, "Viestnik Evropy" 
of Petrograd and "Russkaya My si" of Moscow. His article is an in- 
troduction to several translations from Lermontov, which will be pub- 
lished in connection with the article. 
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Professor Wiener is a well-known writer on Russian subjects and 
translator of Russian works. The present article deals with some of the 
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of the United States. Together with Professor Wiener's previous article, 
published in the April number of The Russian Review, the present 
article sheds very interesting light on this phase of American history. 
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By J. Aikhenwald. 
Mr. Aikhenwald is a well-known literary critic. His "Silhouettes" 
is a two-volume work, containing studies of Russian writers. Some of 
these essays will appear in The Russian Review in a translation 
especially authorized by Mr. Aikhenwald. 
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Russia's Part in an Anti-German 
Economic Coalition. 

By J. M. Goldstein, 
Professor of Political Economy in Moscow University. 

The author of this article is the Editor of the Department of Econ- 
omics of the new Moscow magazine, "The Problems of Great Russia" 
and one of Russia's foremost authorities on economics and finance. — Ed. 

Fifteen years ago the author of this article had occasion 
to visit the principal trade and industrial centers of Russia for 
the purpose of gathering material in an investigation of con- 
ditions bearing upon the renewal of the Russian-German com- 
mercial treaty. At the request of the then Minister of Finance, 
S. J. Witte, and his assistant in this Department, W. I. Kova- 
levsky, I set forth the most important results of this investiga- 
tion in a report which I submitted to the Minister. In this re- 
port *) I pointed out the necessity of an economic and political 
rapprochement with England and several other countries, since 
a rapprochement of this kind would have greatly facilitated 
the task of concluding an advantageous treaty between Russia 
and Germany. 

Five years later, when our political relations with England 
reached the height of their animosity, I wrote as follows, in 
concluding the book mentioned above : 

"The next decade after the expiration of the commercial 
treaties, which were recently concluded under Germany's guid- 
ance, will, in my estimation, witness a state of affairs entirely 
different from that which obtains to-day. The immediate future 
will show whether or not the leading spirits of Russia and Eng- 
land will realize the problems before them. 

"The statesmen of Russia should not, moreover, forget that 
an economic rapprochement with England will benefit Russia 
by making difficult, and, for a long time, even impossible, a 
repetition of the unfortunate events of the kind of the Russo- 
Japanese War, or a whole series of possible complications in 
Persia, Afghanistan, Asia Minor, Thibet, etc., which would be 
no less dangerous to a peaceful development of Russia." 

*) This report, prepared in 1901, was published as an Appendix to my 
book, "Syndicates and Trusts and the Modern Economic Policy," Moscow, 
1907.— J. M. G. 
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Finally, long before the War, in a report presented by me 
on December 10, 1912, before a. commission of the Ministry of 
Finance, which was studying the question of a new Russian- 
German commercial treaty, I pointed out the possibility of se- 
rious complications with Germany and the danger to which such 
complications might subject the prestige of Russia, which was 
rapidly becoming transformed into an economic colony of Ger- 
many. *) 

The War, which came upon us like a tempest, has shown 
the correctness of my prognosis concerning the precariousness 
of the traditional friendship between Germany and Russia, and 
the necessity of a close economic rapprochement between Russia 
on one side, and, on the other, England, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Scandinavia, Italy, and other countries. As if by magic, 
Russia has become freed from her long-standing illusions; she 
is now face to face with such a new set of world problems that 
even those who, two years ago, were inclined to deride my fears 
concerning the role that Germany was playing in our commercial 
situation, are now enthusiastic in declaring the need of our 
rapid emancipation from the German domination. 

In the course of the past few months, the question of bring- 
ing about closer commercial relations between Russia and her 
present allies, assumed a new form. It has been proposed to 
call together in Paris two special conferences. The first is to 
consist of representatives of the Entente powers, while the other, 
of representatives of the legislative bodies of the allied coun- 
tries. These conferences, especially the second one, are called 
together primarily for the purpose of discussing the measures 
that would facilitate mutual commercial relations among the 
allied powers, at the same time making it impossible for their 
markets to be again flooded by German goods. 

The reactionary circles of Russia, as well as a large num- 
ber of Russian manufacturers interested in preserving the pres- 
ent high import tariff, which often proves to be prohibitive for 
Russia's present allies, as well as for the neutral countries, are 
not in sympathy with these efforts. In view of the open as well 
as secret opposition exerted by these circles, the question of 
Russia's future economic policy acquires special significance, and 
is now largely discussed in the special, as well as the general, 



*) This report was published under the title of "The Russian-German 
Commercial Treaty, and Should Russia Become a 'Colony' of Germany?" 
Moscow, 1913; 2nd edition, 1915.— J. M. G. 
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press of Russia. The question resolves itself into two parts, 
viz., whether the direction which this policy should follow after 
the War is to be along the lines of a close rapprochement with 
Russia's present allies, and with the friendly neutral powers, 
especially the United States, or whether it is to be along lines 
leading to a condition under which the country would be able 
to supply all her needs without foreign trade. 

II. 

In considering the problem of the creation of an anti-Ger- 
man economic coalition, the following question naturally pre- 
sents itself: "Is such a coalition necessary?" 

If Russia is able alone to combat Germany, Austria, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey, then the coalition becomes needless, from her 
point of view, since, like any other agreement, it would require 
certain sacrifices on her part. Therefore, in order to answer 
the above question, it is necessary to determine who is more 
powerful, Russia, or her enemies, united under the leadership 
of Germany. There seems to be very little doubt as to the na- 
ture of the answer to this question. It must be admitted that 
Russia is the weaker of the two sides. 

One reason for this is the instability of Russian money. 
In this connection, it must be pointed out that if the War should 
last a few months longer, in view of the low present value of 
our money, we shall be compelled to pay out annually, as inter- 
est on our foreign loans, the colossal sum of one and a quarter 
billion roubles. In order to make a more or less profitable con- 
version of our short-term loans abroad, we shall be compelled 
to seek very large long-term loans in the allied countries, viz., 
England, France, and Belgium, which, as is well known, are the 
bankers of the world. Moreover, with the aid of our allies, 
we shall be able to obtain considerable credits in Holland, Switz- 
erland, and particularly, in the United States. These coun- 
tries will hardly be very generous with us unless we have the 
assistance of our allies. 

Only a visionary can maintain that Russia will be able to 
adjust her financial affairs after the War without seeking for- 
eign loans. It would be no less fanciful to expect that there 
would be any possibility of obtaining these loans in Germany. 
Even before the War, Germany was constantly in need of money 
in order to make possible her rapid development along the lines 
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of industry and commerce, and she was often compelled to seek 
loans in France, Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland. After the 
War, she will have to fulfill so many obligations to Austria 
Hungary and Turkey, as well as to several neutral powers, 
that she will scarcely have enough for her own needs. More- 
over, we must not forget that it is to Germany's advantage to 
keep Russia weak economically, as an economically weak coun- 
try cannot be a formidable adversary in war. Russia's weak- 
ness would facilitate considerably the realization of Germany's 
dream of a hegemony in Europe, since the land forces of the 
rest of her opponents are not very formidable to her. Thus, 
Germany is interested in keeping the development of Russia's 
productive forces at the slowest possible pace. 

The stabilization of the value of Russian money by means 
of large foreign loans is necessary for Russia, also, because it 
would decrease the amount she would have to pay for her im- 
ports. During the three years from 1911 to 1913, the value 
of Russia's imports was, on the average, about one and a quar- 
ter billion roubles a year. If the present exchange value of 
Russian money will remain unchanged after the War, it would 
mean that during the years immediately following the re-estab- 
lishment of peace, Russia would have to overpay on her imports, 
(which will probably increase after the War in view of the 
rapid exhaustion of our supplies) the sum of seven or eight 
hundred million roubles annually. To this figure we must add 
at least another billion roubles, which represents the deficit in 
the Russian foreign trade, that has accumulated during the War, 
due to the excess of imports over exports. 

The condition of affairs that we have just described will 
require, immediately after the end of the War, enormous exports 
from Russia, for otherwise the exchange value of our money 
will fall even lower. Moreover, because of lack of efficiency in 
the functioning of the Russian railroad system, imjnense amounts 
of grain have been stored up in many parts of Russia. The 
impossibility of exporting this grain would entail a sharp fall 
in the prices of agricultural products, which would be highly un- 
profitable for our rural economy, since its expenses of production 
have increased considerably during the War. 

The extent of this accumulation of grain may be seen from 
the fact that according to estimates made by experts, there is 
an accumulated surplus of all kinds of grains in Siberia alone 
of almost nine million tons. The accumulation in other parts 
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of Russia is also very great, because the peasants are not very 
anxious to sell their crops, fearing the difficulties of transpor- 
tation, or biding their time in the expectation of still higher 
prices. 

Hope is expressed in some quarters that the low exchange 
value of Russian money might prove a factor in increasing Rus- 
sia's exports, since it will make the purchase of grain in Russia 
very profitable. While we cannot deny the possibility of such 
an influence upon Russian exports, we ought to bear in mind 
that this fact alone cannot have an all-important significance. 
The possiblities of extended export trade will be greatly les- 
sened, for some time at least, by the difficulties of the means 
of transportation and the large number of floating mines in 
Russian waters. Finally, we should not forget that the lowering 
of prices on the Russian market will result in a similar drop in 
prices in the United States, Canada, Argentine, Australia, and 
India, for the grain dealers of these countries cannot keep for- 
ever the large surpluses which are due to their splendid crops 
of the past year, and which they cannot consume. 

It would also be unreasonable to expect that the general 
lowering of prices on the world market would result in a restric- 
tion of the grain areas in the American West, Canada, etc. 
For farmers take into account not only the prices on the world 
market ; they are concerned primarily with utilizing as best they 
can the stock and the working force at their disposal. Always 
fearing the possibility of crop failure, in which case they would 
have to purchase a part of the amount they need, they are often 
compelled to plant larger areas than the existing prices on the 
world market would seem to warrant. 

The above considerations lead me to believe that Russia's 
own economic strength alone would not be sufficient to enable 
her to conduct successfully a long and severe economic struggle 
with Germany and her allies. Her hope of emancipation from 
the dominating influence of Germany upon her markets can be 
brought about only if she succeeds in forming a powerful co- 
alition with her present allies and with those of the neutral 
countries which are displeased with the aggressive policies of 
Germany. 

This is especially true since, after the War, Russia can 
scarcely expect to export grain to Germany in as large quantities 
as she did before. Allied now with Bulgaria and Turkey and 
utilizing the crops of Hungary and Roumania, on the one hand, 
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and extending the productivity of her own agriculture, on the 
other, Germany will hardly be in need of very large amounts 
of Russia's grains. 

III. 



But perhaps Russia can become a self-supplying country, 
i. e., a country which has no need of a foreign trade and is not 
compelled to produce more than what is needed for home con- 
sumption? 

Whoever is acquainted with the condition of the Russian 
market at the present time, and with the enormously high prices 
that we are compelled to pay for all kinds of goods, will scarcely 
advocate a policy like the above. Moreover, the economic his- 
tory of the civilized world has shown the utter impossibility of 
the existence of a country completely isolated from the world's 
trade. The following figures show the growth of the world's 
trade during the last half -century. 
Year World's Trade in 

Billions of Roubles. 



Average Annual 
Increase in Billions 
of Roubles 



about 



0.6 
1.8 
3.0 
5.0 



1860 15 

1895 35 

1905 53 

1910 68 

1912 about 78 

In other words, during seventeen years, from 1895 to 1912, 
the amount of the world's trade has almost doubled. In the 
course of only seven years, from 1905 to 1912, the world's trade 
has increased by fifteen billion roubles, or exactly the whole 
amount of the world's trade in 1860, after many centuries of 
human civilization. 

Russia, too, despite the continual rise of her customs tariff 
since the days of Vishnegradsky and Witte, has not been able 
to escape taking part in the world's trade, as may be seen from 
the following figures, showing the amount of imports and ex- 
ports per capita: 
Years Imports 



IN ROUBLES 



18«j5-99 
1900-04 
1905-09 
191.0-13 



4.7 
4.6 
5.1 
7.1 



Exports 

5.5 
6.3 
7.4 
9.1 
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Thus, were Russia to become a self -supplying nation, re- 
quiring neither exports nor imports, this would be equivalent 
to turning back the wheels of history. Russia's emancipation 
from the German domination, the consummation of which will 
remove the chief obstacle in the way of her economic develop- 
ment, can never be accomplished by such reactionary means. 

The only right way is just the opposite of this. Russia 
must develop and increase her trade with foreign countries, 
especially her present allies and some of the neutral countries. 
This will make it possible for the productive forces of the coun- 
try to develop precisely along the lines required by the economic 
and social conditions in which Russia finds herself at the present 
historic moment. It is well to note in this connection that Eng- 
land and Belgium alone can provide a larger market than Ger- 
many for the exportation of agricultural products. 

In considering the question of Russia's economic rapproche- 
ment with other countries, we must bear in mind that under 
such conditions only can we expect an inflow of capital into 
Russia, and such an inflow is necessary not only to increase 
the exchange value of Russian money, but also to facilitate 
the development of Russia's productive forces. 

I have recently made tentative calculations as to the min- 
imum sum that Russia will be compelled to expend during five 
or six years immediately following the War, in order to make 
this development possible. This sum would equal at least five 
or six billion roubles. For example, it would be necessary to 
spend no less than three or four billion roubles for the construc- 
tion of new railroads, the purchase of new rolling stock, the 
improvement of roads. The construction of additional grain 
elevators would require an outlay of about one hundred, or one 
hundred and fifty million dollars. The need of increasing the 
number of grain elevators becomes perfectly apparent when we 
recall that the capacity of grain elevators in Russia is one-sixth 
of the capacity of elevators in Canada. 

About five hundred million roubles will have to be spent 
for the improvement of harbors, the construction of piers, etc. 
The strengthening of the mercantile fleet will require two or 
three hundred million roubles, while the navy will require an 
outlay of at least a half-billion roubles. Moreover, it will be 
necessary to spend at least another half -billion roubles for the 
improvement of water-ways, especially in the way of connecting 
the rivers Volga, Don, and Dnieper by means of canals. Finally, 
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millions of roubles will have to be spent for providing better 
facilities for technical and commercial education. 

When we consider that one or two billion roubles will be 
necessary for the resumption of normal activities in the territory 
devastated by the War, and that the interest on war loans will re- 
quire an outlay of enormous sums of money, we feel justified in 
asserting that by 1920 Russia will have spent, over and above 
her normal budget requirements, the immense sum of about 
twelve billion roubles. 

Now the following query naturally presents itself: Where 
is Russia to obtain all these billions of roubles, since the home 
market is absolutely incapable of supplying them? As it is, the 
home market will have to withstand a tremendous strain if it is 
to supply the needs of rapidly developing industrial enterprises, 
as well as to solve many problems of national economy, the 
solution of which was postponed on account of the War. 

IV. 

An economic coalition with Russia's present allies and with 
several neutral countries is thus eminently important and desir- 
able. We should now consider the means whereby the desired 
result may best be achieved. 

In the first place, we shall have to change radically the 
general character of the treaties we conclude with other powers, 
for until the present War the trade policy of Russia seems to 
have been directed towards destroying her commerce with her 
present allies and the neutral countries. The basis of Russia's 
foreign trade consisted largely of her treaties with Germany. 
And the Germans, of course, were concerned with their own in- 
terests, and not with the interests of other countries. These 
countries, finding nothing of special advantage to them in the 
treaties which they concluded with Russia, were not anxious to 
make special allowances for Russia and to develop their trade 
with her. It was largely because of this mistaken policy on the 
part of Russia that she has become an economic colony of Ger- 
many. 

What is necessary now is to create a condition of preference 
upon the Russian markets for those countries with which Russia 
desires to enter into closer relations. This would have to be 
accomplished, however, without any harm to the interests of 
Russia's own economic life, since a rapid development in this 
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direction is a necessary factor in military preparedness, as the 
present War has so well demonstrated. 

It seems to me that conditions have never been so ripe 
as at the present time for the formation of an anti-German 
economic coalition upon the basis outlined above. Russia's al- 
lies, as well as the neutral countries which are amicable to the 
Entente powers, realize the necessity of an energetic economic 
struggle against Germany's policy of forcing her cheap exports 
upon other countries. Thus it seems that Russia's initiative in 
this matter ought to meet with a cordial reception in the coun- 
tries allied with her or amicable to her in the present struggle. 

The question of Russia's becoming an economic colony of 
some other power, so often urged by Russian ultra-protectionists, 
is scarcely worth discussing, for the question that will stand 
before- Russia after this War is over, will not be that of becoming 
anybody's colony, but of gradually becoming a part of the world's 
stream of trade, of developing her own productive forces, and 
thus assuming on the world market a position befitting a first- 
class power. 

Those who desire lasting peace, which alone can afford 
Russia an opportunity of developing her productive forces, and 
of increasing her economic might and making her better pre- 
pared from a military point of view, must do everything in their 
power to bring about a strong economic alliance between Russia 
and those countries which, like her, are opposed to Germany's 
economic policies. At this time it is well to keep in mind the 
old truth that political friendship is based very largely on comun- 
ity of economic interests. 
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Where is the End? 

By Prince G. Lvov. 

Prince Lvov is the head of the All-Russian Zemstvo Union, the splendid 
organization that carries on the work of mercy in Russia to-day, the 
results of whose activities were set forth in the March issue of The 
Russian Review. The following article was written by Prince Lvov for 
the Moscow "Russkiya Viedomosti." — Ed. 

The War's conflagration shows no signs of abatement. The 
flames of ferocity are burning brighter and redder, covering 
larger and larger portions of the sky, throwing its sparks far- 
ther and farther around, kindling new conflagrations on every 
side ... 

The end of the War is not in sight. 

Millions of the strongest and the best of men have been 
swept away. Such energy and strength have been expended 
as might have lasted for decades, or perhaps even whole cen- 
turies of peaceful life. Colossal wealth of nature, priceless 
achievements of human genius, great enough to have lasted for 
many generations, have been destroyed. And still there is no 
end in sight. This ruthless destruction, this merciless demoli- 
tion, have, naturally, given grounds for considering this cruel 
War as likely to last until utter exhaustion, and the measure of 
this exhaustion is the only gauge of its probable duration. 

But is this so? Is it possible that men are fighting simply 
for the sake of fighting, for the sake of destruction, demolition, 
with complete prostration as the end? Is it possible that this 
incredible exertion of all the powers of the civilized Western 
world, that all these incalculable sacrifices are nothing but an 
act of suicide on the part of humanity? Is it possible that the 
world is straining its utmost powers merely in order to become 
exhausted and desolate? Is it possible that there is no supreme 
creative power behind this dreadful tension? 

The end of the War is not in sight because only now its 
real causes are beginning to be visible from beyond the clouds 
of dense smoke. Only now is it becoming clear that the War 
may last as long as it has already lasted ; that it may stop, aria 
begin again, but it cannot end with the mere victory of one set 
of destructive forces over another, or with their exhaustion. It 
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can be brought to a close only by bringing to their highest ten- 
sion the creative spiritual forces which alone are capable of 
solving the problems that beset the nations of the West. Only 
now does it become clear that the War was caused, not by any 
lust for territorial expansion on the part of any particular na- 
tion, not by the ambition of any particular nation to 
gain world mastery. All this is but the outward man- 
ifestation, the physical expression of the spiritual mean- 
ing of this War. Its very height of tension has made 
it evident that it began, and will end, not on the physical plane, 
not upon the fields of battle, not in any decisive conflicts, but 
upon the plane of the loftiest spiritual endeavor, in a victory of 
the spiritual forces of the highest order. Cannon and machine- 
guns will not decide this struggle : they are themselves but the 
weapons of the higher spiritual contending forces. The War 
will end when means will be found for a re-creation of the old 
life, when the colossal power of man's spiritual forces will be 
applied towards the creation of a new life. 

As with a heavy curtain, the War has separated the old 
life from the new. Whenever and however it end, it is certain 
that the old order of things has come to an end, and that a new 
order is coming in. Even now, in the midst of the mortal 
struggle, we can already perceive the currents of the new life. 
Creative energy lives side by side with destruction, just as young 
life springs up side by side with death. It does not die away, 
does not become extinguished on the advanced positions. On 
the contrary, it is there that it really springs into 
being. The hands are besmeared with blood, the face 
is black with powder smoke, yet within the soul, the fire of 
love for the native lands burns brighter and brighter, and calls 
on to creative activity. In the army, as in a storage battery, 
accumulates the energy of new life; the thunder-storm of war 
charges the air with the ozone of spiritual power. When the 
armies come home, they will be borne along by mighty wings. 
Behind them will be not the few years of war, but centuries 
upon centuries of old life ; before them will burn the rising sun 
of a new spiritual realization. 

Timid, lowly souls tremble before the awful mirage of the 
future upheavals, in which they behold the destruction of their 
personal prosperity. But the bankruptcy of their sordid materi- 
alism will be as nothing compared with the changes that will 
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take place in the human soul. Changes are inevitable. Most 
probably they will reduce to naught all the transformations ol 
the past. They will change radically the conditions of the life 
of man, raise human life to a height before unknown. Yet 
the transformation that will take place in the soul of man will 
be a thousand-fold more significant. It will create a new earth 
and a new heaven. 

It becomes clearer and clearer that changes in the life of 
man are inevitable, but they will be brought about not as a 
result of any military operations, but by virtue of the internal 
changes in man that are bound to take place after the War. 
They will elevate his intellectual level. The beginnings of the 
new order are already in evidence. Is not the general frame 
of national mind already different? Is not the atmosphere about 
us charged with the energy of new life? We are bothered by 
th«j black spots upon the cinematographic ribbon of the events 
that are flashing by. But when we examine them more care- 
fully, we realize that the black spots are only upon the ribbon. 
The rich soil, caressed by the bright rays of noon-day sun, pro- 
duces useful vegetation side by side with the weeds. The high 
and the low exist together in nature, but under the influence 
of civilization, the higher displaces the lower. So, in human 
life, the lower forms always prove to be merely the degenerating 
and deformed sides of real life. 

The highest possible tension of the spiritual forces of man- 
kind will put an end to the horrors of war, will bring the strife to 
a victorious close. And if the end of the great struggle lies outside 
the sphere of war, if it is rooted deep in the consciousness of 
man, then the responsibility for it must be borne not by the 
external forces, but by the conscience of every one of us. 

We must all strain to the utmost all our spiritual powers, 
and direct them towards the creation of a new consciousness, a 
new conscience, a new life. 

Let the conscience of each one of us flare up within us. As 
a powerful star dominates the midnight sky, let our conscience 
dominate our soul, let it rule over all our cares and interests, 
over all our life, over all our actions and deeds. Let us not be 
satisfied with merely discharging our duty; let us not shift the 
responsibility to others. There is something more lofty and 
sacred than duty and responsibility. Let there dwell in our 
hearts, throughout the coming years, the feeling of an uplifting 
joy in anticipation of the new, bright life. 
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Let everyone of us hold firmly in his hands the most sacred 
standard of humanity, let him not extinguish within his bosom 
the lambent flame that calls us to a triumph of good over evil. 



Song. 



By Count Alexis Tolstoy. 
Translated by Lindsay S. Perkins. 

Clearer sounds the skylark's trilling; 

Flowers of springtime bloom more fair, 
Hearts with inspiration filling; 

Heavens full of beauty rare. 

Broken are the bonds of sadness ; 

Laid aside all fetters low; 
New life's current runs with gladness 

In a full, triumphant flow. 

Chiming fresh, young power attending, 

Mighty harmonies arise, 
Like to music, strains ascending 

From the earth unto the skies. 
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Literature, Music, Art 



Aspects of Russian Literature. 

By Louis S. Friedland. 

III. 

In our attempt at tracing some of the philosophic aspects of 
Russian literature, we have come to the period of the "sixties." 
It was at this time that Nihilism developed its theories. We have 
seen that Nihilistic thinking begins with a denial of the past, 
specifically, of the patriarchal and master institutions. The Nihil- 
ists rejected the past as unreal and uncertain, for their attitude 
was one of skepticism toward all appearances and traditions. 
Their search, as we have seen, was for reality. But how was man 
to attain to a sense of reality, and a power over it? Only by the 
royal road of freedom. So that the cardinal doctrine of the 
Nihilists of the time may be summed up in the words: "It is 
freedom that liberates, for f redom is creative power. It is only 
in order to be able to create that we learn. The creative power is 
the panacea for our suffering, the relief for our burden." Hence, 
they felt the great necessity of liberating the individual. Free- 
dom and power for the individual — this expresses the new re- 
liance of the Nihilists. The title of Herzen's essay, Omnia mea 
mecum porto, well expresses the point. But they were not, bless 
the mark, "anarchists," for most of them saw the great need of 
civic organization in society, and demanded that each man per- 
form civic duty for the common good. They wished to liberate 
individual energy for the benefit of all. Finally, they desired 
to rationalize life, to free it from everything mystical and con- 
trary to reason, and to reconstruct life according to the logic 
of utility. In fact, utilitarianism early became their guiding 
principle, for the Nihilists were enamored of the natural sci- 
ences, and in their thinking the materialistic conception is very 
prominent. Spencer, John Stuart Mill, Darwin, were names to 
conjure with, and they studied the works of Bentham, the util- 
itarian, and of Buckle, the historian of civilization. 

In the works of Chernyshevsky, some of the logical im- 
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plications and relations of Nihilism are made evident. To begin 
with, the popularity of Mill's Essay on the Emancipation of 
Women led to the formulation of the so-called "free-love" ideas 
of the Nihilists: married life should continue only as long as 
love does, — otherwise, marriage is a bondage. It is, however, 
the new attitude to history that is of special interest to-day, 
for the Nihilistic conception of history is gaining unconscious 
adherents in our own universities. As we have seen, the start- 
ing-point of Nihilism is a denial of the past. This rejection 
involves a disbelief in continuity and development, in gradual 
evolution. The present no longer unfolds from the past. Cher- 
nyshevsky sums up the new attitude to history when he says, 
"Each new generation starts its life anew." In present-day 
philosophic speculation, this same conception is gaining ground, 
largely because of a natural reaction against the mechanical 
and uninspired interpretations of Darwinian evolution. 

The notion of art that prevailed in the "sixties" is only 
the recurrent attempt to wed art to ethics and morality. The 
great critic of the time, Pisarev, expresses this view with all 
the impatient dogmatism of earnestness: "A poet must be 
either a Titan who shakes to the very foundations mountains 
of evil, or else a worm crawling in the dust. There is nothing 
between, except clowns to amuse fools." 

Coming to the period of the "seventies," we are among a 
number of writers who have been called the Narodnichestvo, 
the "populists," (narod means the mass, the people). In the 
most important dogma of the "populists," we return to the 
basic idea of the Slavophile movement: Russian socialism should 
be agricultural. This again led to opposition to Western in- 
fluence. In 1861, Mikhailov, a critic, and a disciple of Cher- 
nyshevsky, wrote against imitating England and the English 
economists, for he held that the economic organization of Rus- 
sia is not that of the West. 

In many of their ideas, the Narodnichestvo hark back to 
the theories of the "thirties" and "forties." The past comes 
again into its own, and the Nihilistic denial is negatived. In the 
writings of this period we hear much of the public good, the 
People are again idealized, and the effort is toward simplifica- 
tion in all things, and for a vigorous re-assertion of the absolute 
truths of life and morality. As a matter of fact, it may be 
said that the chief concern of many of the writers of the day is 
ethical and religious. 
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Attempts were made to create a body of religious doctrine, 
to single out the essential values in human life and declare all 
others subordinate to them. And the intellectuals of the day 
did not have to go far afield for the discovery of the absolute 
values in life. They found them already expressed in the writ- 
ings of the "thirties" and "forties" : the happiness of the 
people, a morality of heroism and self-denial, the ideal of the 
"beautiful" life, in the sense of general peace, fraternity, and 
equality. But the rationalistic ideas of the Nihilists of the "six- 
ties" could not be disregarded in the philosophic speculations of 
the men of the next decade, and thus we find several new com- 
binations of thought in which some of the theories of the two 
periods are wedded. As an instance, we may take the manner 
in which the idealism of the "seventies" is combined with the 
utilitarian ethics of the preceding decade. The idea of the "beau- 
tiful" life is synthesized with the idea of the useful, and the 
outcome is the morality of "heroism." The new morality is 
utilitarian because it strives for the well being of the people. 
It is beautiful, because in it is expressed the power of the people 
and their greatness of spirit. Everything is thought of in terms 
of the whole people. And in the new heroism of self-sacrifice, 
individuality is surrendered and lost in mass-consciousness. One 
need hardly be reminded of how this philosophy drives Tolstoy 
to give up family and friends and to seek the extinction of his 
individuality in the communal life of the peasant-sects. 

In the whole of our rapid survey of the chief aspects of 
nineteenth century Russian literature, we have sought to deter- 
mine the underlying ideas, to set forth the basic principles as 
found in social, political, ethical, and even religious theories. 
We have not attempted a treatment of the literature per se. It 
is manifestly impossible to enter here upon an extended review 
of the great writers of Russia in order to note the influence 
upon them of the theories and doctrines we have summarized. 
But a few words on several of the most important writers may 
not be out of place. And first, Turgeniev. This great novelist 
has depicted for us a large number of Russian intellectuals, and 
has presented their ideas with an artistic insight and a fullness 
of philosophic and humanitarian understanding not easily sur- 
passed. His studies of the Russian character, especially the 
will-less Hamlet type, "sicklied o'er with the pale cast of 
thought," are masterful portrayals. Turgeniev was an ardent 
Westernizer, a great, free spirit who had rid himself utterly of 
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those things that narrow and confine the mind of man. Another 
writer who must be mentioned here is Gogol, who served pri- 
marily to introduce the social element into Russian literature. 
He was a realist, and his realism is characterized by a truly 
Russian quality: it is forever subservient to an idealistic aim. 
With Gogol, humor is not intended as an end in itself; his at- 
tempt is to arouse corrective laughter, social laughter in its 
higher sense. 

Dostoyevsky is taken up with religious questions. He gives 
us a picture of the sufferings of nonbelief , the desire for faith, 
and the impossibility of believing. He is very catholic in his 
teachings. He preached humility for the proud, labor for the 
indolent, the Slavophile idea of Russian Messiahnism, God for 
the non-believers, and spiritual beauty for the peasant. But 
Dostoyevsky saw and portrayed the other side, — the new force 
of individuality that was stirring in the intellectual life of his 
country. It is in Dostoyevsky's ideas on individuality that 
Nietzsche found much of his inspiration. Human personality 
interested Dostoyevsky deeply, and it troubled him when it arose 
in protest, hurling down everything traditional and hereditary, 
denying the past, and sweeping away the faith based upon it. 
Dostoyevsky watched this uprising and assertion of the power of 
individuality, and he was drawn to it, and terrified by it at the 
same time. He was like Milton, who rejected Satan, and yet 
felt unaccountably attracted to the arch-rebel whose spirit meant 
Diabolonian revolt To Dostoyevsky, the tremendous menace 
of individuality was apparent, and it seemed to him such an 
abyss of accumulated vengeance and insatiable wrath, that, like 
iSawa in Andreyev's play, it seemed to be ready to wreck every- 
thing, to turn its hand against all creation. His mind pictured 
to itself all bonds rent asunder, all things holy cut down, such 
a thirst for blood and destruction, such disbelief, and such deep 
cynicism, that he was terrified, and in his great eagerness to 
stem the tide of vengeance, he wished to throw broadcast into 
life texts from the Scriptures and bits of Slavophile formulas, 
like a priest sprinkling holy water over a sinning multitude. 
In the dread consciousness of all this evil, Dostoyevsky called 
upon man to draw within himself, to develop spiritual power, 
and attain inner mastery. 

Tolstoy carries still further Dostoyevsky's ideas, "Look with- 
in thy soul/' His book, Confession, is the Everlasting Nay of 
Russian literature. In it he sounds the depths of despair, and 
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the thought of death as a release, comes to him. But later, the 
road to salvation offers itself: "Back to the People," and the 
great Moralist calls upon us to abandon culture, which is a lie 
and a deception, and to renounce violence, and all other things 
that breed corruption. But his greatest renunciation came when 
he abandoned art, or wished to reduce it to the position of 
handmaid to ethics and morality, and place it at the service of 
the masses. Here was a social conscience that bade fair to slay in 
its youth the growing consciousness of individuality. 

The last of the "seventies" saw the end of the golden age 
of Russian literature. The decline, if such it may be called, came 
with the political reaction that followed the assassination of 
Alexander II., a little more than a month after the death of 
Dostoyevsky. Many an intellectual of the time saw the significance 
for literature of this event, and one of them, Katkov, a noted 
publicist, expressed the situation allegorically when he said: 
"Gentlemen, rise, the government is coming back." And in- 
deed, in the years immediately following, such was the severity 
of the government, that attention was turned from literature 
to purely political and social questions. Of course, the new 
teaching and example of Tolstoy may have helped to bring on 
the decline. "Anna Karenina," issued in 1876-77, was the last 
for many years, of his artistic works. His new views on art, 
which were practically tantamount to a negation of the artistic 
consciousness, helped to discourage the renewal of literary la- 
bors. And so, what with the exhaustion that comes after sev- 
eral decades of intense literary effort, and the increasing ab- 
sorption of the nation's energies in the political struggle, the 
outlook for literature at the beginning of the "eighties" seemed 
bleak indeed. The period of the "eighties" is one of gray, un- 
relieved hopelessness. The time seemed like a great fallow field, 
strewn with dead hopes. The trust in the people had proved a 
dream and a failure, and the intellectuals took refuge in empty 
speculating on Buddhism and its Nirvana-ideas. The great 
writer of this age, and the one who best reflects the somber 
mood of the time, is Chekhov. His works form, as a Russian 
critic puts it, "one big poem, — the poem of rainy weather." 
To Chekhov it seemed vain to try to solve the riddle of life. 
He is an "inconclusive," who presents with wondrous artistic 
reverence and finesse, the bare facts of life. And if you wish 
to draw conclusions, you must do so for yourself. 

On the more recent phases of Russian literature, a few 
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words will have to suffice here. The great problems that un- 
delie the literature of present-day Russia are those of Freedom 
and Necessity. Man strives for liberty, for the liberation of all 
his individual powers. He feels in himself an upward striving 
that may yet lead him to higher things and a greater perfection. 
Many of the thinkers and writers of the time swear allegiance 
to the doctrine of economic determinism, and are visibly influ- 
enced by Marxian socialism, on the one hand, and by Nietzschean 
individualism on the other. It is perhaps the last of these views 
that the ''moderns" accentuate, in the spirit that is so well ex- 
pressed in the words of Gorky : "The life of man may be con- 
sumed in one deed, but that deed must be beautiful, splendid, 
free!" 

Of course, all the modern literary currents are found in the 
stream of present-day Russian literature: futurism, and sym- 
bolism, and acmeism. The writers who express these influences 
have no fixed body of doctrine, but their viewpoint is the re- 
verse of the one so long accepted without question in Russia. 
They insist that art is concerned first and foremost with beauty, 
not with morality; they claim that its true function is its appeal 
to the imagination. It is no longer to be, say the modernists, a 
conveyor of moral ideas. 

In these articles our purpose has not been an appreciation 
of Russian literature, or a discussion of its aesthetic merits. 
We have attempted a brief survey of the underlying and subtly 
moulding ideas of the literature. Its spirit would have to be 
expressed in another way. Perhaps Dostoyevsky did this for 
us when he used as the motto of his Brothers Karamazov, the 
words : "Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit." 
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The Giant. 

By Leonid Andreyev. 
Translated for "The Russian Review" 

. . . And then there came the giant, the big, great Giant. 
Such a great, big one. There he came, on and on. Such a funny 
Giant . . . His hands are huge and thick, and his fingers are out- 
spread, and his feet are huge, and so thick. That's how thick 
they are. Then he came . . . and then, down he fell. You under- 
stand, he fell, fell right down. His foot caught on a stair, such 
a stupid Giant he is, such a funny one. So, you see, his foot 
caught on a stair. He opened his mouth, and . . . there he is 
lying, lying right down, as funny as a chimney-sweep. What 
have you come here for, Mister Giant? Get out of here, Mister 
Giant. Sasha is such a dear, such a nice, good little boy; he 
clings so gently to his mother, to her heart ... to her heart, such 
a dear, lovely little child. He has such dear, fine eyes, clear, 
clean; and everybody loves him so much. And he has such a 
nice litle nose, and little lips, and he is not naughty at all. It 
was such a long time ago that he was naughty; he ran and 
shouted and rode a hobby-horse. You know, Giant, Sasha has 
a horsie, a fine horsie, a big one, with a tail, and he mounts it 
and rides far, far away, to the little river and to the forest. And 
down in the little river there are little fishes. Do you know, 
Giant, what fishes are? No, no, Giant, you do not know, you 
are stupid, but Sasha knows : they are so little and nice. The 
sun shines over the water, and they play, little, cunning, lively 
fishes. Yes, stupid Giant, but you do not know that . . . 

— What a funny Giant; he came and fell down. That's 
what I call funny! He was going up the stairs, and his foot 
caught on the stair, and . . . down he fell. What a stupid Giant! 
Serves you right, Giant, do not come here ; nobody has called you, 
stupid Giant that you are. It was long ago that Sasha was 
naughty, was shouting and running, but now he is gentle, so 
dear, and mamma loves him so dearly, dearly. She loves him 
so much, more than anybody else in the world, more than her- 
self, more than life. He is her little sun, her happiness, her joy. 
See, now he is a tiny, quiet, little child, and his life is tiny, but 
later he will grow big, big like the Giant; he will have a big 
beard, big, big whiskers, and his life will be a big, shining, beau- 
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tiful one. He will be good, clever, and strong, like the Giant, 
such a strong, clever man, and everybody will love him, and 
everybody will love him, and everybody will look at him and be 
glad. There will be sorrow in his life,— every man meets sor- 
row, — but there will be joys also, great, shining like the sun. He 
will enter the world, fair and intelligent, and the blue sky will 
shine over his head, and birds will sing songs to him, and brooks 
will murmur gently. And he will look at it all and say : How 
wonderful the world is . . . how wonderful the world is . . . 

— This is impossible. I hold you, my little boy, firmly and 
tenderly, tenderly. Are you afraid of the dark here? Look, it 
is light in the window. There is a lantern in the street ; it stands 
over there and gives light. Is it not funny? To us also it gives 
some light, the dear lantern. It said to itself: let me give them 
also a little bit of light; it is so dark there, so dark . . . Such a 
tall, funny lantern. To-morrow, too, it will be shining, to-mor- 
row! Lord, to-morrow! 

— Yes, yes, yes. The Giant. Sure, sure. Such a huge, 
huge Giant. Bigger than a lantern, than a steeple, and how 
funny he is: came and fell down. Oh you stupid Giant, how 
did it happen that you did not notice the stairs? — "I was looking 
up, and did not see them," says the Giant in a deep voice, you 
know, in a deep, deep, voice, way down, — "I was looking up." 
You had better look down, you stupid Giant, then you would be 
able to see. My Sasha is so dear, so dear and clever; he will 
grow even bigger than you are. And then he will walk straight 
over the city, right over woods and mountains; he will be so 
strong and brave ; he will be afraid of nothing, of nothing at all. 
If he comes to a river, he steps right over it. Everybody looks 
at him. People open their mouths . . . but he steps right straight 
over it. And his life will be so big, and brilliant, and beautiful. 
And the sun will shine, the dear darling sun. It will come out 

in the morning and shine, such a darling sun . . . Lord ! 

There he came, the Giant . . . and down he fell. Such a funny, 
funny, ... Oh ! . . . funny Giant. 

Thus, late at night, a mother spoke to her dying boy. She 
was carrying him to and fro in the dark room, and she spoke. 
And the lantern shone in through the window, and in the next 
room the father listened to her words, and wept. 
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A Wallachian Legend. 

By Maxim Gorky. 
Translated by Elbert Aidline. 

A fairy once dwelt in a forest, 

And bathed in its silvery streams; 

One day she was caught by the fishers, 
While morning was shedding its gleams. 

The fishers all scattered, affrighted, 
But Marco, a fisherman young; 

He kissed her, embraced, and caressed her, 
So vigorous, youthful, and strong. 

The fairy entwined like a serpent, 

Seductively tender and mild, 
And gazing upon him intently, 

She silently, silently smiled. 

All day she embraced and caressed him, 

But — happiness ever is brief — 
With nightfall the fairy had vanished 

And left him alone with his grief. 

At daylight, at starlight he wanders, 

And seeks her, and withers, and craves, 

"Oh, where is my fairy?" — "We know not," 
Are laughing the treacherous waves. 

"Be silent!" he cries to the wavelets. 

"Yourselves with my fairy you play!" 
And into the waters deceitful 

He plunged, there to seek his sweet fay . • < 
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The fairy still dwells in the forest, 

Still beautiful, charming, and young • • . 

But Marco is dead . . . Yet forever 
He'll live in the glory of Song. 

While you, self -contented and dormant, 

Like worms you will crawl on your way; 

No tale shall relate of your doings, 
No poet shall sing you a lay! 
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Trouble. 



By Anton Chekhov. 
Translated for "The Russian Review." 

The President of the City Bank, Peter Semenych, his book- 
keeper, his assistant, and two of the directors were arrested 
during the night. On the following morning, the merchant Av- 
deyev, who was a member of the control committee of the Bank, 
said to his friends as they were chatting in the merchant's store: 

"It must be the will of God. You can't get away from fate. 
Just now we are sitting here, eating caviar, and to-morrow we 
may be in prison. All sorts of things happen. Take Peter 
Semenych, for example . . ." 

As he spoke, he winked his eyes, and the friends drank their 
wine, ate the caviar, and listened .to him attentively. After 
describing at length the disgrace and helplessness of Peter Se- 
menych, who but yesterday was honored and respected by every 
one, Avdeyev continued with a sigh : 

"Yes, the cat feels the mice's tears, all right. Serves them 
right, the rascals. They've stolen enough, the scoundrels, let 
them answer now." 

"Look out, Ivan Danilych, you may get into trouble, too," 
remarked one of the friends. 

"Who, I? What for?" 

"You'll see. They stole all right, but what was your com- 
mittee doing? You signed the reports, didn't you?" 

"Well, what of that?" grinned Avdeyev. "Of course I 
signed them. They used to bring the reports to the store, and 
I signed them. How was I to know what they were about? I'll 
sign anything you give me. Just write out a paper saying that 
I killed a man, I'll sign that, too. I have no time to see what 
it is about ; and, besides, I don't see anything without my glasses." 

After spending a little more time talking about the failure 
of the Bank and of the fate of Peter Semenych, Avdeyev and 
his friends went to a birthday party held in honor of the wife of 
one of their acquaintances. At the party, the only topic dis- 
cussed was the failure of the Bank. Avdeyev was more excited 
than anybody else; he assured everybody that he had been ex- 
pecting the failure for some time past, and that even two years 
ago he knew that the affairs of the Bank were not running 
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smoothly. While they were eating the birthday cake, he told of 
at least ten illegal deals that were consummated to his knowl- 
edge. 

"Why didn't you report it, if you knew all about it?" asked 
an officer, who was among those present. 

"The whole city knew about them, not I alone," laughed Av- 
deyev. "I have no time to go to court about such matters. If those 
fellows want to do illegal things, let them go ahead." 

After the cake he rested for a while, then had his dinner, 
and took another short rest. After that he went to church, 
stayed throughout the service, and came back to the birthday 
party. He remained there until midnight, playing cards. It was 
clear that there was nothing wrong as far as he was concerned. 

But when he returned home, long after midnight, he found 
the servant, who opened the door for him, pale and shivering, 
unable to say a word. His wife, Elizaveta Troflmovna, a fat 
old woman, with dishevelled grey hair, was sitting on a couch 
in the parlor, trembling with fright, and gazing about as if 
she were intoxicated. Her eldest son, Vassili, a student of the 
gymnasium, stood near her, trying to make her drink a little 
water. He was also pale and highly excited. 

"What's happened?" asked Avdeyev sternly, and cast an 
angry look at the stove, for his family was often nearly suf- 
focated by charcoal fumes. 

"The police were here just now," said Vassili. "They 
searched the place." 

Avdeyev looked around. The closets, the cupboard, the 
tables, all bore the signs of the recent search. For a moment 
Avdeyev stood perfectly still, as if petrified, unable to under- 
stand anything, then everything within him began to shake; 
he grew as heavy as lead, while his left foot suddenly became 
limp. Unable to stand his trembling, he fell down on the couch, 
face downward. He still felt everything within him shaking 
violently, and his left leg was beating against the edge of the 
couch. 

He lay there for two or three minutes, trying to recall his 
past. But his thoughts refused to disclose any action in his 
past life which deserved the attention of the police. 

"It's all nonsense," he said finally, rising to his feet. "Some- 
body must have lied about me. I'll have to complain about it 
to-morrow." 

On the following morning, after spending a sleepless night, 
Avdeyev went to his store, as usual. His customers brought 
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him the news of the arrest of the Vice-President and the Sec- 
retary of the Bank, which had taken place the previous night 
at the request of the District-Attorney. This information did 
not excite Avdeyev at all. He was certain that somebody had 
lied about him, and that, after his complaint, the police official 
would be reprimanded severely for searching his house. 

About ten o'clock he went to the City Hall to see the Secret- 
ary of the City Council, who was the only educated man in the 
whole municipal administration. 

"What does this mean, Vladimir Stepanych?" said he to 
the Secretary. "Others stole the money, and I have to be res- 
ponsible?^ How's that? Why, look here." Now he was whisper- 
ing. "They searched my house last night. What the deuce is 
the matter with them, anyway? Why should they go after me?" 

"Because you shouldn't be an ass," answered the Secretary 
calmly. "You should have looked at what you were sighing." 

"Look at what? And what difference would that have made? 
I can look at the thing for a thousand years, and still I wpn't 
understand it. I'm no bookkeeper. They brought me the papers, 
and I signed them." 

"There is still another thing. You and your whole com- 
mittee are badly involved in another thing, too. Didn't you 
borrow nineteen thousand roubles from the Bank without giving 
any security?" 

"My goodness!" Avdeyev was genuinely astonished. "As 
though I were the only one to owe money to the bank! The 
whole city owes money. And then, talking conscientiously, was 
it I that really took the money? It was as good as given to me 
by Peter Semenych. Take it, and take it,' says he. If you 
don't take/ says he, that means that you don't trust the bank. 
Take it/ says he, 'and build a flour mill for your father.' So I 
took it." 

"Only children, or asses, talk like that. But, at any rate 
there is no use of your getting excited. Of course, your case 
will have to come up for trial. But don't worry; most likely 
you will be acquitted." 

The Secretary's indifference and his calmness reassured Av- 
deyev. Returning to the store, He found several of his friends 
there. He had a drink with them, followed it with a little 
caviar, and some of his philosophizing. He had almost forgotten 
the incident of the preceding night, and the only thing that 
troubled him was the constantly recurring numbness of his left 
leg, and his increasing indigestion. 
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That night, however, fate discharged a terrible shot 
against him. He was informed that at the extraordinary meet- 
ing of the City Council, he and his associates at the bank were 
expelled from the Council, since serious charges were preferred 
against them. In the morning, He was informed that he was to 
give up immediately his position of church elder. 

After that, Avdeyev lost count of the blows completely. 
Strange, unusual days now succeeded each other in rapid suc- 
cession, and each day brought with it something new. Among 
other things, he received summons from the police to appear for 
a preliminary examination. He went away from the examina- 
tion, insulted, flushed with anger. 

"Wanted to know all the time why I signed. I signed, and 
that's all there is to it. As though I did it on purpose. They 
used to bring them to the store, so I signed them. Anyway, I'm 
not very strong at reading the written stuff." 

Soon after this, some young men with expressionless faces 
came to his store and ordered it closed; then they came to his 
home and took possession of all his furniture. Suspecting some 
intrigue back of all this, and, as before, feeling himself entirely 
innocent, Avdeyev began to run from one administrative institu- 
tion to another, complaining of the injustices done to him. He 
would sit for hours in the waiting-rooms, write long petitions, 
weep, curse. And the District Attorney and the Sheriff would 
merely say indifferently : 

"Come when you are summoned.. We are busy now." 

Others would say: 

It does not concern us." 

And the Secretary of the City Council, who was an edu- 
cated man, and the only human being, as Avdeyev thought, who 
could help him, merely shrugged his shoulders and said: 

"It's all your own fault. You shouldn't have been an ass." 

All these troubles made the old man's leg grow still more 
numb, and failed to improve his digestion. When he grew weary 
of doing nothing, and poverty began to pinch him, he decided 
to go to his father, or to his brother, and enter the flour business. 
But he was not allowed to leave the city. His family went to 
his father's, and so he remained alone. 

Days went by, one after another Without his family, with 
nothing to do, practically penniless, the former church elder, once 
respected and esteemed by everybody, now went from one of his 
friends to another, drank with them, and heard their advice. 
In order to kill time, he would go to church regularly every 
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morning and evening. While there, he would gaze at the icons 
for hours, but he did not pray, for his brain was working rapidly. 
His conscience was perfectly clear, and he was sure that his 
position was due to some mistake or misunderstanding. He was 
of the opinion that the whole thing had happened because the 
judges and the sheriff were young men, without any experience. 
Surely, if he could get a chance to have a good, heart to heart 
talk with some old judge, everything would become adjusted in 
no time. He did not understand his judges, and, it seemed to 
him, his judges did not understand him. 

At last, after a long delay, the trial came. Avdeyev bor- 
rowed fifty roubles from a friend, took with him a bottle of al- 
cohol for his leg, some herbs for his stomach, and went to the 
city in which the trial was to take place. 

The trial lasted for a week and a half. During this whole 
time Avdeyev sat among his fellow defendants, serious and dig- 
nified, as becomes an innocent man who is wrongly accused. He 
listened intently to everything that was going on, and did not 
understand anything. His general frame of mind was hostile 
to all that went on about him. He was angry because they 
were detaining him in court so long, because he could not get 
any Lenten food, because his lawyer did not say what he thought 
should be said. It seemed to him that the judges did not do 
their duty properly. They paid no attention to Avdeyev, ques- 
tioned him but once in three days, and then the questions were 
of such a nature, that his replies invariably aroused laughter in 
the spectators' gallery. When he attempted to speak of his 
losses, of his business that had gone to ruin, of his intentions to 
bring suit for damages, his lawyer turned to him and made some 
kind of unintelligible grimaces, the spectators laughed, and the 
judge told him sternly that what he was saying was irrelevant. 
When he was called upon to speak for the last time, he said 
something entirely different from the story his lawyer wanted 
him to give to the judge, and what he did say aroused another 
fit of laughter in the gallery. 

During those, awful hours when the jury was locked in for 
deliberation, he sat in the buffet-room of the court building, 
never giving a thought to the jury and its deliberations. Any- 
way, he could not understand what was keeping them so long 
when the whole thing was so plain ; he still did not know what 
they wanted of him. 

Feeling hunger, he asked the waiter to bring him some 
Lenten food. He was given a piece of fish with carrots, and 
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the charge was forty copecks. As soon as he had eaten the fish, 
he felt his stomach becoming very heavy, as though loaded with 
something; the sensation brought on nausea, thirst, acute pain. 

Later, when he was listening to the foreman of the jury as 
he was enumerating the points at issue, everything in his ab- 
domen seemed to be turning upside down, his body became cov- 
ered with cold sweat, and his left leg became limp again. He 
did not hear anything, did not understand anything, and he dully 
resented the fact that they compelled him to stand while the 
foreman spoke, though he wished to sit or lie down. Finally, 
he and his fellow-defendants were permitted to sit down, and 
then the prosecuting attorney arose and said something which 
was entirely unintelligible to him. Then, suddenly, several gen- 
darmes appeared from somewhere, holding their sabres in their 
hands. They surrounded Avdeyev and the others, and ordered 
them to go somewhere. 

Now he realized that he had been declared guilty and placed 
under arrest, but this neither frightened nor astonished him. 
The state of affairs within his abdomen was not of the sort to 
permit him to pay the slightest attention to anything else. 

"So now they won't let us go to the hotel, eh?" asked he of 
one of his fellow-prisoners. "And I left three roubles and a 
quarter pound of tea there/' 

All night he kept thinking with disgust of the fish he had 
eaten, and his mind constantly reverted to the three roubles and 
the quarter pound of tea that he had left at the hotel. In the 
morning, when the dawn was just beginning, he was awakened 
and ordered to dress himself. Then two soldiers, with bayonets 
in their rifles, led him through the city to the prison. Never, 
at any other time, did the streets of the city seem so interminably 
long. They made him walk, not on the sidewalk, but right in 
the middle of the street, through dirty, melting snow. His en- 
trails were still engaged in a mortal combat with the fish, and 
his left leg was numb. He had lost his overshoes somewhere, 
and his feet were wet and cold. 

Five days later, the prisoners were again brought to court 
to hear the sentence. Avdeyev was sentenced to exile to the 
government of Tobolsk. Even this did not frighten or astonish 
him. Somehow or other it still seemed to him that the trial 
was not over yet, that the case was still dragging along, and 
that the real "decision" was not yet reached. And he lived in 
prison, awaiting this decision from day to day. 
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It was six months later, when his wife and his son Vassili 
come to the prison to bid him farewell, when, in the thin, little 
old woman, dressed like a beggar, he scarcely recognized his 
once dignified and stout Elizaveta Trofimovna, when he saw his 
son dressed in an old, tattered suit, instead of the bright uniform 
of his school, only then did he realize that his doom was sealed, 
and that, whatever be the new "decision/' the past would never 
come back. And for the first time since his trial and imprison- 
ment, he lost the angry expression of his face, and burst into 
bitter tears. 



Before the Grave. 

By S. J. Nadson. 
Translated for "The Russian Review." 

Again alone, again the gloom, 

The night and darkness spread around, 
And, contemplating man's drear doom, 

I stand before the fresh-heaped mound. 

Why live and strive? What prize above 
The common, can there be in store? 

There's no one now for me to love, 
No one to pray to, and adore. 
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Lights. 

By V. G. Korolenko. 
Translated for "The Russian Review.' 9 

A long time ago, on a dark autumn evening, I happened to 
be going in a boat up a gloomy Siberian river. Suddenly, beyond 
a bend of the river, a tiny speck of light flashed ahead, at the 
foot of some dark mountains. 

It flashed brightly, clearly, as though it were very near . . . 

"Thank God!" said I joyfully. "Now we are near a place 
to spend the night." 

The man at the oars glanced at the light over his shoulder, 
and then resumed his apathetic strokes. 

"It's far away." 

I did not believe him. The light seemed to be so close by, 
standing out against the vague darkness. But the oarsman was 
right; the light was really far away. 

What a peculiar property do these night lights possess! 
They approach you ever so closely, conquering the darkness and 
burning in its midst, beckoning to you and alluring you with 
their nearness. It seems that two or three strokes more, and 
you will be at the end of your journey . . . And yet, that end is 
far, far away. 

And on that autumn night, too, it was for a long time 
after we noticed the light that we were going up the river, black 
as ink. Rocks and gorges sprang up before us, seemed to be 
moving towards us, and then floated away, lagging behind and 
disappearing in the darkness, while the tiny speck of light was 
still standing before us, there, ahead, twinkling and beckoning, 
ever near, yet ever far away . . . 

And even now, I often recall this dark river, with the rocky 
cliffs crowding upon its banks, and the tiny speck of light burn- 
ing far ahead. Many a light has thus allured me and others 
with its apparent nearness. But life flows, on, between its 
gloomy banks, and the lights are far away. And again we must 
ply our oars . . . 

And yet . . . and yet, there are lights ahead ! . . . 
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Ilia Repin, Russia's National 
Painter. 

By A. Yarmolinsky. 

No living artist has contributed more toward the making of 
a Russian school of painting than Ilia Yefimovich Repin, "the 
Samson of the Russian painters/ 9 as someone has called him. 
No name is more intimately connected with the destinies of the 
fine arts in Russia for the last two score years. Repin's mag- 
nificent art is, both in matter and manner, preeminently national 
and racial; the very sap of Russian life courses through it. In 
his numerous canvases the venerable master has wrought into 
line and color the picturesque chronicle of his own time as well 
as sumptuous visions of bygone ages, and in doing so he laid 
bare something far more deeply interfused with the outer as- 
pe :ts of things : the unworn vitality and the undisciplined power 
of his race, its measureless inertia and latent fermentation, its 
baffled revolt and deep resignation, its sense for the tragic, and 
its brooding melancholy. 

Repin is the last representative of the generation whose 
3pirit was moulded by the "era of reforms" which followed the 
Crimean War. The year 1864 found him, then a twenty-year 
old lad, in Petrograd, far away from his native Cossack village. 
After a year of preparatory study he entered the Academy of 
Fine Arts, and although he spent six years there, he was very 
little influenced by the scholastic ideals of a conventional and 
official art. The young painter was far more responsive to the 
artistic movement which was going on outside of the academic 
walls. A year before Repin's arrival at the capital, a memorable 
event took place at the Academy. Thirteen competitors for the 
gold medal refused to accept the mythological theme, "Odin in 
Valhalla," offered for the annual competition, and left the insti- 
tution, together with the liberal stipends and the comfortable 
studios and living quarters which it offered them. The young 
enthusiasts formed a company which became the nucleus of the 
Society of Wandering, or Circulating Exhibitions founded in 
1870. This society was the headquarters of Russian painting 
for about twenty years, until the Second Secession led a group 
of Russian artists to establish "The World of Art" (Mir IskussU 
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va) . The Wanderers sought to wed art to life, but, having freed 
Russian painting from the bondage of dead scholasticism, and 
transplanted it from the hot-houses of classic mythology into the 
national soil, they fell into the pit of doctrinaire, narrative, and 
denunciatory art. Carried away by the civic ardor and human- 
itarianism which was in the very air of the sixties, the "Wan- 
derers" did not hesitate to sacrifice the artistic effects peculiar 
to their art, in the interests of the propaganda of progressive 
ideas. Repin's early artistic efforts show unmistakably the in- 
fluence of this artistic movement. In fact, he is the foremost 
of the "Wanderers." He has never been able to understand the 
modern tendency to reduce painting to sheer effects of colors and 
design; to his mind, art must interpret life and respond to its 
moral clashes. But Repin was too sensitive a painter to dis- 
regard completely the purely pictorial effects of his art, and too 
great an artist to play on the surface of things without attempt- 
ing to seize the deeper and more lasting aspects of reality. It 
was given him to show Russian painting the way toward a broad- 
er and freer realism, whose austere truthfulness is suffused with 
radiant beauty, and whose protest is tempered by a kind of re- 
signed and clarified melancholy. 

It is surprising how little Repin's manner was modified by 
teaching and foreign influence. His art seems to have unfolded 
suddenly, like the fabulous flower of the Russian fairy-tales, In 
the summer of 1870 the young painter made a trip down the 
Volga, and on the basis of the sketches he made then, he com- 
pleted, two years later, a picture which is recognized as one of 
the most remarkable masterpieces of Russian painting. "Haul- 
age on the Volga" (Burlaki) is the Declaration of Independence 
of the Russian school of painting. The picture was a great 
success at home, and was the first, after Vereshchagin's canvases, 
to win the eye of the West. To the generation of the seventies, 
Burlaki was, above all, a humanitarian outcry against the miser- 
able condition of the people. But the picture signifies more 
than that. These uncouth creatures, cast together by fate from 
all corners of the vast country, and pulling at the line in the 
glare of day, form a gloomy human mosaic indeed, and tell a 
truly Russian tale of woe and suffering. But the picture is also 
an epic of concerted labor and of invincible human vitality, an 
epic full of national feeling and human pathos, — and all of 
this is set in the frame of a typical Volga landscape, which 
quietly unrolls its boundless stretches under the scorching sun. 
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So that, through the details of a realistic scene reproduced with 
consummate perfection, one catches a glimpse of a vision which 
symbolizes Russia, the country of Nekrasov, as well as that of 
Gorky, the fatherland of Dostoyevsky as well as of Tolstoy. 

Having completed his "Haulage on the Volga," and won a 
traveling scholarship, Repin went abroad. He passed through 
the art-capitals of Europe, with the contempt of the barbarian 
of genius that he was. He simply loathed Italian art with "its 
conventional ad nauseam beauties/* as he says in a leter to 
Stasov, and he found French art "empty and silly." In later 
years, he once remarked that Rodin's Balzac is no better than 
the primitive statues which decorate the Scythian tumuli in 
Southern Russia. Decidedly, Europe was not after the young 
painter's heart. He embodied his homesickness in his "Sadko 
in the Wonder-Realm of the Sea," the best canvas of those he 
painted abroad. It represents Sadko, the hero of a Russian Saga 
of the Novgorod cycle, at the bottom of the deep. He is sur- 
rounded by the lascivious forms of mermaids and nymphs, all 
queens of foreign lands, but Sadko's eyes are turned toward the 
modest Chernavushka, the emblem of Russia, who looks at him 
with shy longing from a dark recess of the deep. 

Upon his return home, Repin became one of the most 
active members of the Society of Wandering Exhibitions. Not 
without the disapproval of his colleagues, he accepted a profes- 
sorship at the Academy, now somewhat reorganized under the 
pressure of new ideas, by Count Ivan Tolstoy. He devoted most 
of his time and enthusiasm to his creative efforts. Paintings on 
contemporary subjects form the main bulk of his vast oeuvre. 
These paintings, in the words of an historian of Russian art, 
"together with the works of Tolstoy, Turgeniev, Goncharov and 
Dostoyevsky will hand down to later times a vivid and charac- 
teristic account of Russia ... in all its completeness." Some of 
these canvases deal with the people of the countryside, that is, 
with the Russian people par excellence. Such are, in addition to 
"Burlaki," "The Recruit," "The Little Russian Dancers" ("Ve- 
chernitsi") and especially "The Church Procession in the govern- 
ment of Kursk," of which two versions are in existence. All of 
peasant Russia, bast-shoed, inarticulate, dull, over-governed, lives 
on this canvas, which is an implacable denunciation of Russian 
life. In other works, such as the "Nihilist cycle" consisting of 
three paintings, Repin is, like Turgeniev, the historian of the 
"intelligentsia." But seldom does he lose sight of the social issues 
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of his day to turn to themes of general interest, though he does 
this in his later paintings : "The Duel" and "What Boundless 
Space !" Only very recently Repin exhibited a canvas depicting 
the scenes which took place on the Pef rograd streets on October 
17, 1905, the memorable day when the ill-fated Russian constitu- 
tion was granted to the land. 

In this painting Repin demonstrated again that consummate 
artistic skill in handling a seething, crowding, swarming mass 
of humanity, which makes him a great painter of gregariousness. 
But he is also a remarkable portraitist, initiated into the mystery 
of what forms the individuality of a human being and able to 
seize the most characteristic expression of a human face. His 
portraits reveal most completely the exquisite precision and 
fresh vigor of his design. Repin's power of characterization is 
seen at its best in his sketches. Some critics, Alexander Benois, 
for example, do not hesitate to prefer them to the rest of his 
work. One of Repin's earliest paintings decorating the concert- 
hall of the Slav Bazaar, Moscow, consists of a series of portraits 
of Rusian, Polish, and Bohemian musicians, and his recent paint- 
ing of the plenary session of the Council of the Empire contains 
upward of eighty likenesses. To enumerate all his sitters would 
be to make a roll-call of the leaders of modern Russia. All the 
world is familiar with Repin's portraits of Tolstoy, who was to 
the painter a friend and a spiritual master. They show the 
Old Man of Yasnaya Polyana now tilling the soil, now sitting 
in his study, now standing in his garden with his hands in his 
girdle. In speaking of these portraits, Prince Bodijar Karageor- 
gevich remarks : "The genius of the painter interprets the genius 
of the poet, and the calm and simple picture dwells in the high 
places of memory of those who have looked upon it, in the lofty 
sphere where the beautiful alone is loved and cherished." 

One of the peculiarities of Russian realism in art, says Alex- 
ander Benois, is the weakness that the adepts of painting based 
on observation, have for historical subjects. This applies directly 
to Repin. He passes with ease from a village hunch-back to a 
queen of Muscovia, and from the Nihilists to the Cossacks of the 
sixteenth century. And, naturally enough, it is in dealing with 
historical themes that his art frees itself from the doctrinaire 
purpose and reaches a higher aesthetic plane. 

Repin's most popular and outstanding historical paintings 
are : "Tsar Ivan the Terrible and his son Ivan Ivanovich," and 
"The Zaporogian Cossacks' Jeering Reply to the Sultan Moham- 
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med IV." The first canvas conjures up one of the darkest visions 
that haunt Russia's barbaric past. On November 16, 1581, it is 
said, Tsar Ivan, in a fit of fury, killed his son. The picture 
presents the terrible Tsar clasping his dying son in a passion of 
unspeakable remorse. In "Ivan the Terrible" the painter has 
given the full measure of his art : he has shown all his power 
of plastic presentation and characterization, and displayed all 
the splendors of his rich palette; he has merged into this work 
all his knowledge of the dark recesses of the Russian soul, ex- 
treme both in its sins and in its repentence. Nothing can equal 
the tragic impression the painting makes : men are said to have 
turned away from it, and ladies have fainted while gazing upon 
it. The harrowing effect it produces may be the psychologic 
cause of the strange crime committed three years ago by a cer- 
tain Balashov, supposedly a madman. He penetrated into the 
Tretiakovsky Gallery, Moscow, where "Ivan the Terrible" is kept, 
and slashed the canvas with a pruning-knif e, fortunately leaving 
the eyes of the tsar and the tsarevich untouched. 

In "The Cossacks' Reply" lives again that barbaric military 
order of half -monks, half -freebooters, which is the most romantic 
passage in the history of Southern Russia. In this canvas, glow- 
ing with rich color and exuberant animality, the purely pictorial 
side eclipses the "literary" theme. There is the imprint of ob- 
servation on it : himself of Cossack descent, Repin was undoubt- 
edly familiar with the picturesque figures which he has so master- 
fully and effectively grouped in his picture. Even in his historic 
and legendary works, the painter of the Burlaki is essentially a 
realist feeding on what comes directly to his senses. His latest 
historical painting represents a meeting famous in the annals of 
Russian literature, that between young Pushkin and the poet 
Derzhavin, "the Swan of Queen Catherine's time." 

Russian art has almost no history; its face is turned not 
toward the past, but rather toward the glorious future, whose 
splendor is augured by talents such as Repin's. 
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Industry, Commerce, 
Finance. 



Paper Money in Russia. 

By Leo Pasvolsky. 

There are three ways in which the countries at war suc- 
ceed in meeting the enormous financial strain to which they 
are subjected. These are new taxes, long- and short-term loans, 
and new issues of paper money, usually without sufficient gold 
basis. All three of these methods are used extensively by the 
chief belligerents, whose money chests bear the main financial 
burden. They are a part of the general mobilization of all re- 
sources in the possession of these countries, for now everything 
is turned to account in the supreme effort of both sides to achieve 
success. 

Of the three methods, the most interesting one is that of 
meeting war expenses by means of new paper money, which is 
not redeemable at the time of its issue. It is considered by 
economists the most dangerous way of raising money for gov- 
ernment expenses. Despite its apparent ease of practical ap- 
plication, it often leads to such variations in the exchange value 
of the money unit, especially when it has not behind it a suffi- 
ciently large specie fund for immediate conversion, that an 
over indulgence in it is a very hazardous method indeed for any 
government to adopt. 

Russia is making a very considerable use of this method 
at the present time. Her expenses in the war are enormous. 
Up to January 1, 1916, these expenses were calculated at no 
less than 10,282,000,000 roubles. The tax receipts during the 
first seventeen months of the War were barely sufficient to 
cover the current budget requirements, owing to the abolition of 
the spirits monopoly and the consequent loss of its enormous 
revenues, as well as to several other causes. *) The govern- 
ment's credit operations, representing loans on the home, as 



*) See "The Russian Review," February, 1916, p. 45. 
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well as the foreign markets, yielded 6,129,000,000 roubles, or 
59.5 per cent of the total war expenses. The rest of the money 
needed for war operations was obtained by special issues of 
paper money, the amount issued being equal to 3,232,000,000 
roubles. 

The Russian agency for the issue of paper money is. the 
State Bank, and the amount of its issue is authorized by the 
government. It is usually kept well within the limits of the 
gold reserve, so that ordinarily the money market of Russia 
presents a condition of considerable stability, even when com- 
pared with the countries of Western Europe. The following 
table shows the condition of the Russian paper money market 
with reference to the country's gold reserve, as compared with 
the same conditions in the countries of Western Europe. 
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France (July 16, 1914) 
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Germany (July 15, 1914) 
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Afzer the 1st year of the War. 










Russia (June 29, 1915) 


3,583 


1,686 






47.1 


Great Britain (June 24, 1915) 750 


781.2 






104.2 


France (June 24, 1915) 


4,539.4 


1,472.6 






32.4 


Germany (June 23, 1915) 


2,895 


1,103 






38.1 



Thus, at the end of the first year of the War, England 
alone was able to maintain the system of redemption of her 
paper money. The other countries, including Russia, were com- 
pelled to discontinue redemption. In the meantime, the War 
continued and its expenses had to be met. The issue limits of 
the State Bank were soon reached, and it became imperative to 
extend them. By the end of 1915, these limits were increased 
by 3,200,000,000 roubles, so that the report of the State Bank 
for February 21, 1916, shows the amount of paper money in 
circulation as 5,775,656,000. During this period, the gold reserve 
of the bank shows a decrease, as compared with the figure in 
the table; its amount is 1,621,368,000 roubles. 
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The Russian money market is not so strongly developed 
as those of the other belligerents. Hence it is more difficult 
to float loans within the country with any degree of rapidity 
that would approach the need, and the burden of these financial 
operations temporarily falls upon the State Bank. The Bank is 
thus compelled to allow credit to private banks, requiring from 
them as security government bonds issued for these loans. By 
increasing in this way the amount of securities held by it, the 
Bank is enabled to supply the government with considerable 
amounts of money, until the sale of government securities upon 
the open market would bring in sufficient amounts of money 
for the government to dispense with this method. The most 
important method, however, by which the State Bank is enabled 
to assist the government financially is by discounting short-term 
treasury bonds, which, too, are beginning to secure a good po- 
sition upon the open market. 

As has been already pointed out, the issue limits allowed 
the State Bank have already been reached, and the Ministry of 
Finance proposes another extension of the limit. Assuming 
that the War will last until the end of the present year, it is 
calculated that the war expenses of the government during the 
year will reach approximately ten billion roubles. The exper- 
ience of the past year has shown that about 31 per cent of this 
amount would have to be obtained by means of new issues of 
paper money. Taking into consideration the possible temporary 
expenditures that the Bank might be called upon to make for 
the needs of the Treasury in the matter of floating new loans, 
etc., the Ministry proposes that the issue limits of the State 
Bank be increased by another four billion dollars. 

This sum does not take into account the needs of commer- 
cial operations that are not connected with the War. Again 
the experience of the past months has shown that no new issues 
of paper money will be required for these operations during 
the current year. 

In proposing this measure, the Ministry of Finance is per- 
fectly aware of the fact, of course, that with its introduction 
the amount of paper money issued by the government will reach 
almost ten billion roubles, against a gold reserve equal to only 
a kittle over one billion six hundred million roubles. It is im- 
possible to foretell how long the War is going to last, and, 
therefore, it cannot be calculated even approximately, what 
amount of paper money would have to be issued. So far, the 
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issue limits of paper money have been extended three times, 
and the new issues have no gold reserve back of them. Yet it 
is not considered advisable to change at the present time the 
existing law concerning the size of the gold reserve that must 
correspond to the paper money in circulation. Moreover, it is 
evident that the resumption of specie payment and the return 
of the money circulation to its normal conditions would be pos- 
sible immediately after the War, only if the general economic 
and financial conditions in the country are favorable. And 
these conditions depend upon the rate at which the Russian in- 
dustrial and commercial life will develop when peace is again 
restored. This is inseparably connected with the regulation of 
money circulation, for an increased volume of national business 
would use up the surplus currency. 

In commenting upon the proposal of the Ministry of Fin- 
ance, the Petrograd "Messenger of Finance" says: "The main 
problem of Russia's economic policies in the future lies in the 
possibility of a rapid development of her productive forces. But 
there is another important problem that stands now before 
the Ministry of Finance. It is the problem of returning to the 
Treasury by means of suitable credit operations as large an 
amount as possible of the paper money now issued, so as to 
manage to cover the military expenses with as little an amount 
of new paper money as possible. Taking into consideration the 
comparatively small capacity of the Russian money market, as 
compared with the capacities of the richer European markets, 
a considerable part of the government credit operations has to 
go through the State Bank, largely in the form of its discount- 
ing the short-term term treasury obligations. However, the 
recent statistics show a noticeable growth of deposits in our 
savings banks. Thus the accumulation of capital, and conse- 
quently an increase in the capacity of the home market, are 
constantly going on, despite the War, and it is well to begin now 
the funding of the short-term treasury bonds. Since the with- 
drawal of these bonds will bring back to the State Bank very 
large amounts of paper money of recent issues, it would seem 
that it would be advisable to establish a connection between the 
issue of these bonds and the paper money circulation. This 
would mean that the paper money issued would be guaranteed 
by, and be in exact correspondence with, the short-term treasury 
bonds, which form the real basis and cause of its issue. In other 
words, the paper money not covered by a gold reserve would be 
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guaranteed by the short-term bonds, discounted by the State 
Bank." 

Should this proposal be accepted, Russia would be embark- 
ing upon a policy of regulation of paper money issue that would 
be very much similar to the National Bank system of the United 
States. The analogy is almost perfect, when we recall that the 
circumstances under which the United States established the 
National Banks as the banks of issue in the country, are almost 
identical with those which obtain in Russia to-day Then, as 
now, it was a question of providing means of floating govern- 
ment bonds, the proceeds of which were imperatively required 
in order to cover war expenses. And then, as now, government 
indebtedness was laid down as the foundation of the country's 
supply of paper currency. 

In embarking upon such a policy, it is more than advisable 
to bear in mind the story of the American system, its lack of 
adaptability to the business conditions of the country after the 
exigency of the war situation is over, and its final rejection in 
favor of the much more elastic and convenient system, intro- 
duced by the Federal Reserve Act. But there seems to be no 
doubt that, as an expedient, the plan can be utilized to great 
advantage. Fiat money is a dangerous institution, and often 
leads to financial disasters. But paper money, guaranteed by 
government bonds, has a much better chance of preserving the 
credit of the government above the point to which fiat money 
is likely to pull it. 

There is another feature of the paper money situation 
which deserves attention. So far, we have considered only the 
State Bank and its facilities for keeping the exchange value of 
Russian money from falling too low. We have not taken into 
account at all the commercial banks of the country, which are 
also very powerful and have at their disposal means of aiding 
the preservation of the money standards of the country. The 
strength of these banks becomes perfectly apparent when we 
recall that on June 14, 1915, the total amount of deposits held 
by them was 3,308,200,000 roubles. With these colossal resour- 
ces at their disposal, the commercial banks of Russia ought to 
be able to consummate a whole series of financial deals outside 
of the country, which would tend to raise the exchange value 
of the Russian money, which unfortunately has now fallen very 
much below the normal. Moreover, an alliance of the largest 
commercial banks might be powerful enough to extract from 
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circulation a very considerable amount of the paper money, and 
thus, by decreasing the amount of paper money in circulation, 
raise very perceptibly its exchange value. 

The unprecedented war, in which Russia is now engaged, 
requires the utmost straining of all the resources of the country. 
And the financial resources are not the least important; per- 
haps, just the contrary. Over a century ago, one of the world's 
greatest military leaders, Napoleon, recognized the importance 
of finance in modern wars when he said: "The three things 
that are most needed in war are money, money, and still more 
money." The leaders of to-day realize the truth of this aphor- 
ism, and are straining their utmost strength to provide this 
vis vitae of war, without which success is impossible. 
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Cotton in Russia. 

By L. Pavlov. 

Cotton, the King of the American South, is a very important 
industrial entity in Russia, and the problem of its production or 
importation looms very large as one of the pressing matters 
of the day. It is an article of prime necessity in the national 
economy of the country, and constitutes the most important 
of Russia's imports. 

Over 400,000 tons of cotton are required annually to supply 
the needs of the Russian cotton mills, and this is about one- 
tenth of the world's total crop. The cotton goods industry is 
a tremendous factor in the industrial life of the country, the 
number of cotton mills being over one thousand. They 
employ about five hundred thousand persons, and the annual 
output is valued at one billion roubles. The number of looms 
operated exceeds two hundred thousand, while the number of 
spindles used is over nine millions. 

When we consider that cotton is used also for other pur- 
poses, the importance of the cotton industry for Russia becomes 
quite apparent. But, while the need of cotton is growing very 
fast and is reaching enormous proportions, the raising of cotton 
is not able to keep pace with the industrial demand. Despite 
the fact that there exists a very high import duty on cotton, 
equal to almost fifty per cent of its value, Russia still imports 
about one-half of the cotton that she needs. Fully seventy-five 
per cent of the amount imported, i. e., over one hundred and 
fifty thousand tons, come from the United States. *) 

The problem of raising cotton in Russia in sufficient 
amounts to supply the home market has received a great deal 
of attention and study in the course of the past fifteen years. 
Considerable data have been collected concerning the possibilities 



*) All these data refer, of course, to the conditions as they existed 
before the War. At present, the question of importation of cotton is a 
very complicated one, owing to several causes. Among the most important 
of these are the unfavorable conditions of the money exchange and the 
lack of port facilities. The exchange problem has been felt very acutely 
in the cotton industry since the very beginning of the War, and is, no 
doubt, still a very important factor. The question of shipping is also still 
a very important problem, although more or less successful attempts have 
been made to ship cotton via Vladivostok. 
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of a large development of this industry, and the conclusions 
reached are very interesting. It appears that Russia possesses 
in one corner of her vast territory, a region well adapted to the 
raising of cotton of at least one variety, American cotton, which 
is used so extensively for manufacturing and other purposes. 
Both the soil and the climatic conditions of this region are 
favorable, and what is needed now to transform the practically 
derert plains of Turkestan, sparsely settled by nomadic native 
tribes, into rich cotton plantations, is business energy, enter- 
prise, and capital. Upon these three pillars, a throne can be 
constructed, on which to crown Cotton the King of Turkestan. 
Here, indeed, is a field for the application of the same American 
capital and constructive genius that have wrought wonders in 
so many fields of industrial endeavor. The problem is large, 
but the possibilities are vast and rich, and the promise of returns 
bo. h for the economic life of Russia and for the American in- 
vestors is bountiful. 

The vast territory of Turkestan is largely unsuited for cul- 
tivation through natural hindrance to agriculture. At the pre- 
sent time over ninety-seven per cent of the territory lies waste, 
and only about 6,750,000 acres are used for agricultural pur- 
poses. A considerable portion of this territory is occupied by 
the cotton belt, and the annual crops average about two hun- 
dred thousand tons, each pound of fiber being yielded by three 
and a half pounds of raw cotton. The value of this land, capital- 
izing the returns, is about four hundred roubles an acre. 

But the three per cent of the territory of Turkestan now 
under cultivation do not exhaust all the possibilities of this 
region. Geological studies undertaken there several years ago 
have shown that it is posible to increase the territory suitable for 
agricultural purposes by almost nine million acres, i. e., by one 
and a half times the territory under cultivation at the present 
time. This territory must be irrigated, and it is the develop- 
ment in this direction that will make it possible for Turkestan 
to become what it might be from the point of view of cotton 
growing. The amount of water available is estimated to be suf- 
ficient to irrigate a region large enough to produce sufficient 
cotton to meet the demand of the Russian market, i. e., double 
the present output of Turkestan. The country is watered by 
several streams, among which are two rivers of considerable size, 
the Syr Darya and the Amu Darya. Several small irrigation 
projects have been started, but only two canals have been con- 
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structed so far. The two together irrigate but 51,660 acres. 
Another project, intended to provide water for 166,050 acres 
was begun in 1900 but its completion has not, as yet, been re- 
ported. 

The most conservative estimates place the cost of irrigating 
one acre at about one hundred roubles, but it is probable that 
the actual cost is considerably higher, in view of many difficul- 
ties, usually unforeseen, presented by the work. In order to 
double Turkestan's crop of cotton, it would be necessary to ex- 
pend for irrigation work about four hundred million roubles. 
The completion of all the projects would probably take twenty- 
five years. The work may be carried on either by the govern- 
ment directly, or by private individuals acting as concessionaries. 
The money would be returned with interest and a considerable 
profit by the sale of the irrigated lands to colonists, in the case 
of government operation. As we have already seen, the price of 
land in this locality is much higher than the expenditures for 
irrigation could possibly be. In the case of concessionaries, the 
returns would accrue either from sub-leasing the irrigated land, 
or from going directly into the business of cotton growing. 

The cost of production in cotton growing to the planter is 
about two roubles a poud (36 pounds), and the transportation 
to the textile centers of the country costs about twenty copecks 
per poud. The price of cotton fiber is kept at a high level by 
an import duty on raw cotton, which amounts to 5 roubles 25 cop. 
per poud. The market price varies with the fluctuations of the 
American and the European markets. 

While by far the most important cotton-producing region of 
Russia, Turkestan is not the only part of the Empire where cot- 
ton can be grown and is grown at the present time. In Trans- 
caucasia the cotton-growing industry is much older than in Tur- 
kestan, although neither the size of the territory nor the general 
soil and climatic conditions are as favorable there as they are 
in Turkestan. Still, some portions of the governments of Eliza- 
vetpol, Tiflis, Baku, Daghestan, and Kutais are very well adapted 
to the growing of American cotton, and, as far as local condi- 
tions permit, American methods have been largely introduced 
there. In 1912 about 325,000 acres were reported to have been 
planted for cotton in the eastern part of Transcaucasia. The 
present production of cotton in Transcaucasia is about 25,000 
tons. 

In November, 1912, a Congress of cotton growers was con- 
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vened at Tiflis by the Caucasian Cotton Association. This Con- 
gress consisted of three hundred delegates, and the questions 
discussed related largely to the improvements in the industry 
which may be easily brought about in the near future. It was 
suggested at this Congress that the territory in Transcaucasia 
which can be used for cotton growing may be easily increased 
to one millions acres. In the governments of Erivan and Tiflis 
alone, it is estimated, the cotton acreage may be increased to 
six hundred thousand acres. 

Other estimates made by experts show that the production 
of cotton in Transcaucasia may be increased to four times the 
present amount, i. e., over one hundred thousand tons annually. 
What is needed in this region is, again, irrigation, and the work 
done here has been on a larger scale than in Turkestan. A canal 
providing water for 32,280 acres was opened in April 1911. 
Several other projects were under way, most of them scheduled 
to be completed in 1916. While no reports concerning the pro- 
gress of the work there are available, it is more than likely that 
the work was discontinued at the beginning of the War. 

The government of Kutais, in Transcaucasia, has been found 
to be excellently adapted to the growing of the long-fiber Egyp- 
tian cotton, which has been unable to thrive in the continental 
climate of the other parts of Transcaucasia and Turkestan. 

There is one more region used for cotton growing, which sup- 
plies Russia with about fifty thousand tons of cotton fiber an- 
nually. This district comprises Bokhara, Persia, and Khiva, and 
the condtions there are suited for the production of both the 
American and the Asiatic varieties of cotton. Bokhara alone 
yields about thirty thousand tons" annually. With proper irriga- 
tion improvements, this region, too, is expected to produce over 
twice as much cotton as is now grown. The import duty on 
cotton along the Persian frontier is reduced to one-tenth of the 
duty along the other frontiers. 

The cotton seed industry in Russia is also developed to a 
considerable extent. The annual production is about thirty-two 
million tons, valued at approximately eight million roubles. 
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Russia and the War. 



To Future Generations. 

By G. Viatkin. 
Rendered into English Verse by Alice Stone BlackwelU 

No place for murmurs now, no place for sad reproaches, 
In presence of this War, which is perhaps the last ! 
'Twas for the whole world's sake that we took up the challenge ; 
We for the sake of lives to come rushed into battle vast. 

And in our mighty ranks we now are moving onward, 
Beneath a hail of balls, yet full of courage high, 
That o'er your quiet fields, future generations ! 
No more may war's mad laughter ring out below the sky. 

Trenches, and bursting mines, and weapons blown to fragments, 
Huge fires, and mounds of dead who perished in the strife — 
All this that as your heritage, dear future generations, 
You may enjoy in happiness a bright and peaceful life. 

Our grandsons, horror-stricken, alas ! will not believe us ! 
So many tears are all around, such insults and such shame, 
At times it seems this torment our souls can bear no longer ; 
Our brains cannot contain it, the woe of war's red game. 

And shall we count our wounds while still the battle rages? 
Or, in the time to come, will history count them all, — 
Our saving sacrifice with gratitude remember, 
And fame award, and glory, to us who bleed and fall? 

And you, so far away, with hearts all free from anger, 
Nourished by blessed ages, will you in tranquil hours 
Recall our wrath and pain and fear, while maids with lily fingers 
Upon our dust hereafter lay wreaths of shining flowers? 

1916. 
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Russia's War Refugees. 

By A Russian Observer. 

In the history of the present War, unparalleled in its ter- 
rors and sacrifices, there is not another page so replete with 
horrors as that which records the story of Russia's war refugees. 
It may be compared only with the recital of the wholesale 
slaughter of Armenians in Turkey. In both cases, thousands of 
peaceful, innocent people were destroyed in the midst of revolt- 
ingly cruel armed conflicts. 

Beginning with the spring of 1915, War has continued to 
drive thousands of refugees from Poland, the Baltic Provinces 
and the governments of Northwest Russia into the interior of 
the country. Their number has reached three millions, or ac- 
cording to some estimates, even seven millions. About a half 
million of them were forced by military authorities to leave the 
territory around the fortresses and near the frontiers. Others 
left voluntarily the towns and villages occupied by the German 
and Austrian troops, and these streams of unfortunate refugees, 
rendered mad by their fear, began to flow away from the sec- 
tions of the country over which the war's conflagration was 
burning brighter and brighter. 

From that time on, two new words were added to the Rus- 
sian language; these were vyselentsy, or those who are forced 
to leave, and biezhentsy, or those who flee voluntarily. These 
words are met constantly in the columns of the Russian press, 
for the enormous masses of people that suddenly flooded the 
interior provinces of Russia still constitute a tremendous prob- 
lem for the whole country. All of Russia is now covered with 
a veritable network of committees, organized by the national 
government and the local governmental institutions in provinces, 
ouyezds, cities, Zemstvos, for the purpose of solving the problem 
of the fugitives. The Ministry of the Interior has organized a 
special department for the removal of refugees. A Special 
Conference has been called to consider the problem of 
the refugees, and this Conference is presided over by the As- 
sistant Minister of the Interior. A bill has been introduced in 
the Douma, in which attempts are made to solve a whole series 
of problems connected with the distribution of the refugees. The 
government has appropriated 25,000,000 roubles for this purpose. 
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The orders providing for the removal of thousands of people 
from the war zone, issued by the military authorities, made it 
imperative for these unfortunates to leave within twenty-four 
hours. Terror-stricken and utterly helpless, they were compelled 
to sell all their property, or simply leave it behind them, as they 
rushed to follow every available road that led to the nearest place 
of safety. Thousands of women, children, and old men lost their 
lives in this flight, which usually proceeded amidst conflagration 
and deafening cannonade. Parents lost their children, husbands 
becarfie separated from their wives; the confusion was endless. 
The rich and the poor became converted into one crowd of ragged, 
hungry refugees, almost wild with suffering and privation. It 
is impossible to describe the horrors of the hasty preparations 
for leaving, and the flight itself. Neither the government, nor 
the people were prepared for this misfortune, which suddenly 
overwhelmed the country. The orders concerning the evacuation 
were absolute and permitted no delay; yet along the routes of 
the flight there were no sanitary or provision stations. Many 
of the refugees went mad, and a large number of them died on 
the way. In the course of a short time, several carloads of 
infants were brought to Moscow. They were picked up along 
the roads traversed by the fugitives and belonged to mothers 
who could not be found. 

The territory from which these refugees came was quite 
considerable in extent. Not only the governments actually oc- 
cupied by the Teutonic troops, but also those which were merely 
threatened with invasion, gave their quota of refugees. To the 
firat class belonged parts of Galicia, Poland, the governments 
of Grodno, Vilna, Kovno, Courland, the western part of Minsk, 
Liefland, and Volyn. The second class comprised the govern- 
ments of Podolia, Bessarabia, Vitebsk, Pskov, and parts of Kiev. 
Quite apart from the others is the southern part of Transcaucasia 
and Turkish Armenia, which furnished a considerable number 
of refugees. The United Committee of the Municipal and Zemstvo 
Unions, the work of which is devoted to the problem of the dis- 
tribution of the refugees, has estimated that by November, 1915, 
the number of people who had already settled down reached 
2,267,274. Of this number, 328,819 settled in large cities, while 
the rest were distributed through the rural sections and the 
smaller cities and towns. Some of the governments contain enor- 
mous numbers of refugees. Thus, the government of Ekateri- 
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noslav has 250,000; that of Samara has 204,000; that of Tambov 
has 155,000; that of Kharkov has 121,000; that of Saratov has 
117,000. 

The total number of refugees is, of course, considerably 
higher than the estimate of the United Committee. The data 
collected by the Committee covers the period only up to the be- 
ginning of November, while the movement of refugees continued 
all through the month of November and well into December. 
Moreover, the data of the Committee does not include those re- 
fugees who did not apply to it for aid, and there were many 
such, especially in cities. Thus, in Petrograd, the Committee's 
estimate of the number of refugees is 31,000, while the number 
shown by the last municipal census is 84,000. Finally, the sta- 
tistics of the Committee do not include at all the refugees who are 
now in Siberia, Finland and Caucasus, as well as in the following 
eight governments: Archangel, Volyn, Kiev, Liefland, Minsk, 
Olonetsk, Pskov, and Estland. Yet reports from these parts of 
the country indicate that there are large numbers of refugees 
in the above territory. For example, in Riga there were ovet 
50,000 refugees at the beginning of November. Towards the end 
of November, the Zemstvo Union provided food for over 40,000 
refugees daily in the woods of Volhynia. The last municipal 
census in Minsk showed a population of 250,000, as compared 
with 120,000 before the War. As regards Siberia, the number 
of refugees that passed through the city of Cheliabinsk alone, 
during the first eleven months of 1915, was 164,590. Over 20,000 
German colonists were sent to the Turgaisk district. Finally, 
in the Caucasus, in July, 1915, there were over 260,000 Armenian 
refugees, who fled to the Government of Erivan, etc. If we add 
to this that the movement of refugees continues even to the 
present time, we come to the conclusion that the total number of 
refugees in Russia is over 3,000,000, not counting those who lost 
their lives on the way. 

The following data has been gathered concerning the na- 
tionalistic grouping of this immense number of fugitives. The 
Lithuanian committee estimates the number of Lithuanian ref- 
ugees at 300,000. The Jewish committee estimates those that 
are in need of public support atover 350,000. The Lettish 
committee places the number of their nationality at 
250.000. There is no definite information as to the number of 
Poles, Ukrainians, and Russians proper, who were forced to flee 
from the zone of military operations. The indications are, how- 
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ever, that the majority of these are Russians. Thus, according 
to the statistics gathered by the Ministry of the Interior, the 
number of refugees who were out of work in October, 1915, was 
225,000, of whom 142,000 were Russian, 35,000, Poles, 10,000, 
Germans, 10,000, Jews, 5,000, Lithuanians and Letts, etc. 

Among the purely nationalistic organizations for rendering 
aid to the refugees, the most extended work is being accomplished 
by the Jewish committees. On November 8, 1915, a conference 
of Jewish engineers and "technologues" was held at Petrograd, 
and the question of the refugees was discussed there. It appeared 
from the report presented to the conference that by November 1, 
1915, one hundred and forty-three Jewish committees were en- 
gaged, in all parts of the country, in the task of registering the 
refugees. Moreover, one hundred and sixty-one special commit- 
tees were organized for the purpose of rendering aid. By Nov- 
ember 3, 1915, the number of refugees who received aid from 
these committees reached 155,000. The money expended by the 
committee before that date amounted to 3,500,000. 

The work of the All-Russian Zemstvo and Municipal Unions 
in rendering aid to the refugees has been truly enormous. These 
powerful organizations are, generally, doing efficient work in 
every phase of Russian life connected with the War. As for the 
co-operative organizations, we should keep in mind the fact that 
they are strong especially in the rural districts, in the villages 
and small towns, where, as we have already seen, over 85 per 
cent of the fugitives have setlled. These co-operative organiza- 
tions, which comprise almost sixty million people, or one third 
of the country's population, are perhaps the most active force in 
rendering aid to the millions of bereaved and impoverished. 

From what we have said, it is evident that the problem of 
the refugees is a very complicated and a very difficult one for 
Russia. Its difficulties are not lessened by the fact that Russia 
is rich in social forces whose activity towards a solution of the 
problem is enthusiastic, indeed. And it must be said that the 
progress heretofore achieved has been quite satisfactory under 
the circumstances. 

But there is another phase of this problem which is of in- 
terest not to Russia alone, but to the United States as well. A 
very large proportion of the Russian emigration to the United 
States proceeded precisely from those portions of the Russian 
Empire which are now in the hands of the Germans, and from 
which came the bulk of the refugees. It was from Poland and 
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the territory of the Jewish Pale that there came a very large per 
cent of the Russians now in the United States, and the fate of the 
refugees who fled from this territory is a matter of very vital 
concern to almost every Russian immigrant here. 

The Russian colony in America numbers several millions. 
During the decade from 1899 to 1908, the number of immigrants 
that came here from Russia was 1,441,883. In 1909, the number 
of arrivals was 120,460; in 1910, it was 186,702. This flood of 
immigration continued to flow incessantly up to the very begin- 
ning of the War. At the present time, there are in the United 
States and Canada over 300,000 Russians proper, over 1,000,000 
Poles, about 3,000,000 Jews, besides people of other nationalities. 

These millions of people are connected by ties of blood with 
millions of unfortunate inhabitants of the Western part of Rus- 
sia, who were forced to leave their homes and seek safety in the 
interior of the country. Some of them have not heard from their 
kin for months at a time, sometimes for over a year. A New 
York Bureau, organized for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion concerning the present whereabouts of the refugees, receives 
hundreds of letters, and these letters are full of most pitiful 
entreaty. A peasant from Volhynia, now living in Connecticut, 
writes : "I left a wife and four children in the village of Pisu- 
chonty. Is this territory occupied by the Germans? I have sent 
two letters, one a registered one, and have no reply." Another 
peasant, from the government of Minsk, writes: "I left Russia 
in 1913, and my wife and my two daughters remained. Now I 
know that our village has been destroyed by the Germans. Is 
there any way of finding out where my family is now? All the 
letters I write bring no reply." — "How I wish I could find my 
of Vilna, "I have not heard from them or about them since the 
beginning of the War. Yet I am very anxious to know whether 
they are still alive, so that I may help them." 

If some means could be found whereby the Russian im- 
migrants in the United States could get in touch with those of 
their relatives who have been compelled to flee from their old 
homes and who were supported largely by the help from their 
relatives here, both sides would feel a great relief. At least 
one phase of the complicated problem, the Russian-American 
part of it, would be near a satisfactory solution. 
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The Zemstvo of the government 
of Perm has appropriated one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand roubles 
for the purpose of providing educa- 
tional facilities within the govern- 
ment. Of this money, two hundred 
thousand roubles is to be spent for 
the construction of new primary 
schools, two hundred thousand for 
providing educational facilities out- 
side of schools, and eight hundred 
thousand for secondary schools. 

* ♦ * 

The Russian Woman Suffrage 
League has organized a co-operative 
school of general studies. The school 
is conducted in the evenings, and 
the course lasts for four months. 
The entrance requirements are that 
the applicant should be no younger 
than sixteen, and should have cov- 
ered the course of the higher pri- 
mary school. The fee for the course 

is thirty roubles. 

* * * 

It is noticeable that, as a result 
of the War, the amount of crime 
has generally decreased very con- 
siderably, except among the chil- 
dren. There the amount of crime 
has increased greatly. Yet it is 
curious that this increase occurs only 
in the cities. The country districts, 
on the contrary, do not show any 
increase in juvenile delinquency. 

* * * 

The Ministry of Finance is work- 
ing on a plan of establishing cooper- 
ative banks in Russia. The need of 
such banks is recognized as imper- 
ative by the Ministry of the Inter-/ 
ior, as well as that of Finance, in 
view of the rapid and extensive 
development of the cooperative 

movement in the country. 

* ♦ * 

The annual fair, which was re- 
cently held at Verkhneudinsk, in Si- 



beria, was very successful. Despite 
the fact that prices in general have 
risen from one to two hundred per 
cent, all the goods that were brought 

to the fair were easily disposed of. 

* * * 

The Central Statistical Commit- 
tee has issued a statement concern- 
ing the Russian crops in 1915. The 
data cover fifty-six governments 
and territories of Russia, i. e., prac- 
tically the whole country, with the 
exception of the territory occupied 
by the Germans. The total amount 
of grains gathered during the year 
was 3,509,000,000 pauds (one poud 
equals thirty-six pounds), the in- 
crease over the average for the pre- 
ceding five years being 406,000,000 
poud8. The crops of the principal 
grains are given as follows, in mil- 
lion of ponds: 

1914 1915 

Wheat 867.9 870.3 

Rye 23.6 17.5 

Barley 472.8 524.3 

Millet 107.9 148.9 

Corn 112.8 98.3 

Oats 682.6 766.8 

Potatoes 1228.5 1268.0 

The surplus of grain, after de- 
ducting the amount needed for seed, 
is 27.13 ponds per capita of the 

population. 

♦ * * 

The Russian newspapers very 
frequently bring reports concerning 
the establishment of new industrial 
enterprises all over the country. In- 
dustrial activity is noticeable every- 
where, and even Siberia, which is 
located quite unfavorably in this re- 
spect, is beginning to show signs of 
increasing industrial life. This is 
especially true of the governments 
of Tomsk and Eniseisk. A large 
factory is now being constructed 
near Tomsk by the firm of Lubinsky 
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and Wecker, and the works are ex- 
pected to be completed by October 
1, 1916. 

* * * 

The circulation of the daily news- 
papers published in Petrograd, is as 
follows: Kopeika (Copeck) 170,- 
000; Birzheviya Viedomosti (Bourse 
Bulletin), morning edition 52,000, 
afternoon edition 119,000, evening 
edition, 109,000; Viechemeye Vre- 
mia (Evening Times) 135,000; Sel- 
sky Vieatnik (Rural Bulletin) ; 102,- 
000; Petrogradsky Listok (Petro- 
grad Sheet) 80,000; Sovremennoye 
Slovo (Contemporary Word) 76,000; 
Rech (Speech) 45,000; Den (Day) 
40,000; Zemshchina, 7,000; Russkoye 
Znamia (Russian Banner) 3,000; 
Petrogradakiya Viedomosti (Petro- 
grad Bulletin) 1,900. 

It is interesting to note in this 
connection that there is a weekly 
magazine published in Petrograd, 
Ogonek, which has. a circulation of 
over half a million copies. The lar- 
gest Russian daily newspaper is 
published in Moscow. It is the 
Ru88koye Slovo (Russian Word), 
with a circulation of over eight hun- 
dred thousand copies. 

* * * 

The Zemstvo of the government 
of Moscow is working out a plan 
of constructing or purchasing a fac- 
tory for the production of concrete. 
At the present time the price for 
concrete *s very high, and the Zemst- 
vo fears that its work of introdu- 
cing fire-proof buildings will be 
greatly hampered, unless it takes 
the situation in hand by owning 
and operating its own factory. 

* * * 

The Ministry of Commerce pro- 
poses the establishment of a special 
commission to find means of facil- 
itating the utilization of electrical 
energy. A practicable plan in this 
matter is considered very important, 
since it would simplify greatly the 



problem of the shortage of fuel, 
which has become so acute recently. 
The commission will include among 
its members specialists in electro- 
chemistry and electrical engineering. 

* * * 

Many village communities in the 
government of Odessa have decided 
to conduct a vigorous campaign 
against gambling. It is proposed to 
punish offenders by a fine of one 

rouble or imprisonment of two days. 

* * * 

One of the consequences of the in- 
crease in the cost of living in Rus- 
sia has been a rapid growth of con- 
sumers' leagues all over the coun- 
try. At present the number of such 
leagues has reached eleven thousand 

* * * 

The last annual report of Mos- 
cow University shows an enrollment 
on January 1, 1916, of 11,184 stud- 
ents, which means an increase of 
2,055 over the figure for the preced- 
ing year. The Department of His- 
tory and Philology has 1,066 stud- 
ents; that of Physics and Mathem- 
atics has 1,594; that of Natural 
Sciences has 1,829 ; that of Law has 
4,111; that of Medicine has 2,524. 
The faculty of the University con- 
sists of 114 professors and 228 pri- 

vat-docents. 

* * * 

The Department of Customs Du- 
ties has published the preliminary 
data concerning the foreign trade 
of Russia during the first half of 
January, 1916. The figures show a 
great diminution of the amount of 
exports, due to the War, and a very 
large increase in the amount of im- 
ports. During the fifteen days, the 
exports along the European fron- 
tier amounted to 8,400,000 roubles, 
as compared with 4,800,000 roubles 
during the corresponding period of 
1915. On the other hand, the 
amount of imports increased from 
10,300,000 roubles in 1915 to over 
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31,000,000 in 1916. Thus, during 
the two weeks in question, the ex- 
cess of imports over exports 
amounted to 27,600,000 roubles, as 
compared with 5,500,000 roubles in 
1915. The excess of imports over 
exports along the Siberian seaboard 
was 5,400,000 roubles as against 

2,100,000 roubles in 1915. 

* * * 

The Russian peasants prove to 
be quite enterprising in the present 
crisis which makes means of trans- 
portation very difficult. The rail- 
roads are insufficient even for the 
transportation of military supplies 
and the prime necessities of life; 
when it comes to transportation of 
freight, the conditions are still less 
favorable. In some localities, the 
peasants decided to return to the 
old system of cart transportation, 
and their efforts in this direction 
have been quite successful. In the 
government of Penza, for example, 
a "caravan" of wagons, loaded with 
fish, traversed the way from Uralsk 
to Novo-Troitsk, a distance of seven 
hundred miles, in sixteen days. 
Upon arriving at their destination, 
the peasants sold their load to- 
gether with the wagons and horses, 
and made a considerable profit on 

the whole transaction. 

♦ * ♦ 

The lack of organization on the 
Russian railroads is well illustrated 
by the following incident. The Minis- 
ter of Railroads had occasion to trav- 
el last February from Petrograd to, 
Cherkassy. At night, the Minister's 
private car had to be attached to 
a new train, at the junction of 
Bachmach. Heref, through a pe- 
culiar mistake, the car was at- 
tached to a wrong train, and the 
Minister found himself in the morn- 
ing in Kiev, instead of Cherkassy. 
When he was informed of the mis- 
take, the Minister took the matter 
good-naturedly, and remarked that 



he no longer wondered why it often 
happens that goods consigned to 
Moscow are delivered to Kharkov 

or Kursk. 

* * * 

A company has recently been or- 
ganized in Russia for the purpose 
of utilizing the invention of S. L. 
Franfort, an industrial chemist, 
who has found a way of producing 
artificial saltpeter. It is expected 
that the invention will be found ex- 
tremely useful in the production of 
fertilizers, which are used in tre- 
mendous quantities, especially on 
the sugar-beet plantations of south- 
western Russia. Lately, owing to 
the War, the importation of salt- 
peter has been reduced greatly, es- 
pecially from Chile. It is hoped 
that Franfort's invention will make 
the fertilizer industry in Russia in- 
dependent of the importation of the 

basic material. 

* * * 

The Bourse Committee of the 
city of Chita, Siberia, is investigat- 
ing the reports concerning deposits 
of gold, silver, diamonds, iron, cop- 
per, rock crystal, etc. The inves- 
tigation will begin with the gold 
beds in the taigas of Mariinsk, in 

the region of Eastern Zabaykalye. 

* ♦ ♦ 

The investigation conducted by the 
Ministry of the Interior concerning 
the extent of German land owner- 
ship in Russia, has so far given the 
following results: In the Trans- 
caspian territory, the Germans own 
22,500 acres; ; n the Semipalatinsk 
territory, 181,000 acres; in the gov- 
ernment of Stavropol, 172,000 
acres; in Turgaisk, 201,000 acres; 
in Tombolsk, 17,760 acres; in Oren- 
burg, over 288,000 acres; in Tomsk, 
668,000 acres; in the government of 
Irkutsk, 12,300 acres. The inves- 
tigation has not, as yet, covered 
southern Russia, where most of the 
German-owned lands are located. 
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THE RIVER OF LIFE, AND 
OTHER STORIES, by Alexander 
Kuprin. — Boston: John W. Luce 
and Company. $1.25. 
This book is one of the most im- 
portant of the Russian works that 
have been made accessible to English 
readers in some years. The sig- 
nificance of Alexander Kuprin in 
modern Russian literature cannot 
easily be overrated. The only work 
by him that appeared in English 
previous to the issuing of this vol- 
ume, is the "Duel/' a long tale 
describing the cheerless life of an 
officer in a remote provincial town. 
The present volume contains four 
of Kuprin's best stories: The River 
of Life, Captain Ribnikov, The 
Outrage, and The Witch (Olyes- 
sia.) 

In the first of these tales Kuprin 
describes for us in the manner of 
subtle realism, ugly bits of life in 
a hotel of the cheapest kind. There 
are vividly drawn sketches of the 
vulgar proprietress, who makes 
you think of Chaucer's easy-man- 
nered Wife of Bath; the former 
Lieutenant, whom drink and opium 
have ruined; the dirty, neglected 
children of the "lady" of the house. 
The vile, carefree, carnal life of 
these people, in their third-class 
hotel, is set forth with masterly 
realism. But there is much more 
in this story than mere realistic 
description. One night there comes 
to the inn a quiet, well-mannered 
student, no longer young, and takes 
a room. Left alone, the student 
sits down to write his last letter. 
Simply, without pose or affectation, 
he writes out the sorrowful tale of 
his life: the sufferings of his child- 
hood, the hardship of later years, the 
fervent hopes for the betterment of 



mankind that fired his breast, and 
his vain sacrifices for his fellow- 
men. And now, his faith gone, his 
own weakness made manifest, t&e 
thoughtful scholar, in whom had 
lived a great pity for humanity, 
shoots himself. The hotel his a- 
roused. The police come. But after 
the customary legal formalities, the 
degrading revelry of the "hotel" 
begins once more: vodka flows free- 
ly, and the proprietress and the 
police-inspector dance in great ab- 
andon to the strains that come 
from a music-box. Meanwhile, 
"what was once a student now lay 
in the cold cellar of an anatomical 
theatre, in a zinc box on ice... Oil 
his bare right leg above the knee 
in gross ink-figures was written 
'14'. That was his number in the 
anatomical theatre." 

The story leaves an impression 
of grim power, and a quiet, but 
bitter irony. In writing it, Kuprin 
has used his favorite method, that 
of subtle and inevitable contrast, — 
the method he used in the short 
tale, Anathema, translated in the 
April number of the Russian Re- 
view. 

Captain Ribnikov is a rattling 
story of a Japanese spy, whose 
complete .command of himself, and 
of the Russian language, and whose 
consummate histrionic power, easi- 
ly permit him to pass as a Russian 
officer. How a woman, as may be 
expected, is the means of his un- 
doing, is the plot of a very gripping 
story. .The Outrage is a satiric bit 
which tels how the representatives 
of a society of amalgamated and 
very superior thieves appear before 
the committee which is investigat- 
ing the Jewish massacres. They 
ask to be freed of all suspicion of 
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being implicated in the pogroms, 
claiming that their profession is 
honorable, and that they would 
scorn to be concerned in the killing 
of helpless and defenseless people. 
It is, their spokesman says, an 
"outrage" that the accusation should 
have been made. This is the out- 
rage. 

The Witch is the longest of the 
four stories in the volume. It is a 
tragic tale of love and superstition 
and fate, in an out-of-the-way little 
village in Volhymnia, on the border 
of Polyessie. 

Kuprin is, next to Gorky, the 
greatest of the living Russian writ- 
ers of fiction. He is a realist, but 
his realism bears the unmistakable 
stamp of an idealistic aim. Kuprin's 
best stories deal with army life, for 
he is himself a retired army-officer. 
But, above all, Kuprin is a born 
story-teller, who ranks with the best 
of the short-story writers. Some 
think he is their superior in a real- 
ism that is pregnant with implica- 
tions of higher things. 

L. S. F. 

DOSTOIEVSKY, HIS LIFE AND 

LITERARY ACTIVITY, by Ev- 

genii Soloviev. — New York: The 

Macmillan Company: $1.75. 

This study of Dostoyevsky is 

translated from the Russian by C. 

J. Hogarth, who has already put 

many of Dostoievsky's books into 

English. Throughout Soloviev's 

work, the interest is centered upon 

the man, rather than the writer. 

interesting accounts are given, of 

Dostoyevsky's boyhood, his youth, the 

arrest and imprisonment, and finally 

the return and the later hardships 

and literary strivings. 

The book is not written from the 
standpoint of an unreasoningly ar- 
dent worshipper of Dostoyevsky. It 
is a sane and balanced study of the 



incidents of the great novelist's life, 
the peculiarities of his physical and 
psychological self, and the deter- 
mining relation these bear to the 
character of his work. Soloviev does 
well to point out that Dostoyevsky 
saw life chiefly as a moral and re- 
ligious problem, whose solution is 
the principal task of man on earth* 
Perhaps the most interesting 
chapter in the book is the last, in 
which the Russian critic puts him- 
self the question: "What has Dos- 
toyevsky given us?" and proceeds to 
answer it. It is the type of the 
"repentant intellectual" that Dosto- 
yevsky most frequently studies, — the 
intellectual who renounces the pride 
and aloofness of intellect, and seeks 
the strength and faith that come 
from a reunion with the people. 
For Dostoyevsky held to the belief 
that the people had a spiritual mes- 
sage to give, for more powerful than 
the reasoned formulas of the think- 
ers. Without this element of the 
spiritual, this great intangible force, 
the intellectual ideas were but as so 
much chaff. 

Soloviev's book is far from a 
complete study of the Russian nov- 
elist. But it serves to call atten- 
tion to several fundamental tenets 
of Dostoyevsky's teaching. 

L. S. F. 

ABUSED RUSSIA, by Dr. C. C. 

Young.— New York: The Devin- 

Adair Company. 

"The truth of the situation was 
well expressed by the English girl 
who said she greatly preferred 
English stories of Russia to Rus- 
sian stories, because . the Russian 
stories lacked local color, while the 
English tales of Russia were 'so 
much Russian.' " 

This amazing statement made by 
Dr. Young in his book may serve as 
a key to that ungrateful task which 
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he has undertaken, viz., to justify 
Russian absolutism and to white- 
wash the reactionary tendencies ex- 
isting in Russia. Dr. Young went 
even further than the English girl: 
he not only ignored entirely the 
Russian sources concerning the so- 
cial, political, and economic history 
of the country, but he has chosen to 
look at Russia through the eyes of 
the most reactionary prophets of 
Darkest Russia, which is very out- 
spoken in its utter contempt for ci- 
vilization and democracy. 

Thus, Dr. Young's attempt to ex- 
tend a hand of friendly protection 
to "Abused Russia" becomes an 
outpouring of abuse upon real Rus- 
sia, greater, perhaps, than that 
country has ever suffered at the 
hands of any writer. Even from 
the point of view of those whom 
Dr. Young is trying to defend, the 
book is disappointing. It contains 
a mass of contradictory statements, 
most of them even unsubstantiated, 
while the concluding chapter really 
negatives and condemns everything 
that was extolled and glorified at 
the beginning of the volume. This 
last fact would seem to show that 
Dr. Young wrote his book before 
the War broke out, but did not 
publish it until after the beginning 
of the War. But, in the meantime, 
conditions have changed. Some of 
those dignitaries of whom Dr. 
Young thinks so highly, among 
them the ex-War Minister, General 
Soukhomlinov, and General Tolma- 
chev, often referred to in Russia 
as "the wrecker of Odessa" because 
of his activities in that most beau- 
tiful of Russian cities during the 
post-revolutionary period, are al- 
ready fallen idols in the eyes of 
the Russian bureaucracy. Unmis- 
takable changes are being wrought 
by the War, and the whole social, 
political, and economic outlook of 



the country is undergoing a trans- 
formation. 

Dr. Young evidently thought it 
incumbent upon him to put "liber- 
al" finishing touches to his book, 
but they do not change the abusive 
attitude that he has displayed to- 
wards the Russian people, the real 
"Russia of the Russian." Without 
anything like a shadow of substan- 
tiation, he accuses the Douma, that 
bright spring-flower of constitution- 
alism in Russia, of intentions to 
"disintegrate Russia. Summari- 
ly brushing aside the strivings and 
aspirations of the growing spirit 
of social and political democracy in 
Russia, he prescribes for the coun- 
try an iron Diaz, an institution that 
even turbulent Mexico could not 
endure 

After wading through streams of 
misstatements that Dr. Young has 
managed to bring together within 
the bounds of a small book, one is 
not at all astonished to find him 
siding with the Russian bureaucra- 
cy in the Russian-American dispute 
concerning passport regulations, 
and repeating General Tolmachev's 
stories about the "Hebrew conspir- 
acies," which reflect upon the per- 
sonal integrity of many prominent 
and respectable American philan- 
thropists. 

The literary qualities of Dr. 
Young's study of Russia are on a 
par with its authoritativenss and its 
factual content. The volume is a 
striking example of how books 
about foreign countries should not 
be written. 

M . V. 

THE BET, and OTHER TALES, 
by Anton Tchekhov, translated by 
Koteliansky and J. M. Murry. — 
Boston: John W. Luce and Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

In most of the stories in the pres- 
ent volume, Chekhov has chosen for 
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his theme the hopeless contrast be- 
tween the ideal and the real. A 
great hope awakens in the heart of 
some man or woman, only to Oe 
dashed against some grim reality. 
These inner sorrows, disappoint- 
of the soul, non-fulfillment of the 
heart's best wishes, — the things 
that seem so commonplace, even 
threadbare, — these are the incid- 
ents that Chekhov loves to narrate. 
His are tales of Life's Little Ironies, 
as Thomas Hardy calls them, and 
he tells them with a subtle detach- 
ment, and the height of delicate ar- 
tistry. Chekhov's short stories may 
be thought of as a series of etchings 
of men and women and little chil- 
dren, — and such is the supreme del- 
icacy with which the great etcher 
handles his needle, that he evokes 
for us something of the inner soul 
of his sitters. 

L. S. F. 

WITH THE RUSSIAN ARMY, be- 
ing the experience of a National 
Guardsman, by Robert R. McCor- 
mick. — New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2.00. 

Mr. McCormick's account of his 
experiences with the Russian army, 
and his observations along a wide 
battle-front, form a highly interest- 
ing and instructive volume. The 
work will be of especial value to 
those concerned in military affairs, 
for Mr. McCormick is always awake 
to the significance for our own coun- 
try of the military devices, plans, 
armament, and accoutrement now 
being tested on the battlefields of 
Europe. 

The book contains an account of 
an interview with the Emperor of 
Russia, and with the Grand Duke 
Nicholas Nicolayevich ; it gives us 
war-time descriptions of Warsaw, 
the Rawka battle-line, and a trip 
through Galicia. Much valuable in- 



formation is given, always in clear 
narrative style, on the Russian 
army, the Cossacks, and modern for- 
tifications in Russia. 

The book contains two appendix- 
es; one, History of the events lead- 
ing to Great War ; the other, Lessons 
for America from Great Britain's 
Shortcomings in this War. 

Mr. McCormick's frankness, his 
fine powers of observation, and his 
interest in the human side of things, 
make his book, With the Russian 
Army, of more than temporary im- 
portance. 

The increasing interest of Amer- 
icans in the Russian language is 
strikingly shown in the Russian class 
introduced recently at the West 
Side Y. M. C. A., 318 West 57th 
Street, New York. 

Here numerous professions are 
represented. Business men, engin- 
eers, literary men meet two even- 
ings a week, and although Russian 
is ordinarily a difficult language to 
acquire, they are mastering it rap- 
idly. 

Their progress is due in great 
part to the instructor, Elias Dour- 
mashkin. By birth and training he 
is exactly suited for this task. He 
is a native Russian, a graduate of; 
Moscow University, Assistant Ed- 
itor of the "Russkoye Slovo" a lead- 
ing Russian daily published in New 
York, and a special correspondent of 
Petrograd and Moscow papers. 

Not only is Mr. Dourmashkin 
giving his students a practical 
grasp of Russian, but he also will 
impart to them valuable informa- 
tion concerning Russian geography, 
business customs, and the life of the 
people. The aid this will be to 
Americans about to go to Russia, 
cannot be overestimated. 

This class is an indication, a fore- 
runner, of the widespread popular- 
ity that the Russian language is 
destined to attain in America. 
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Some books that will greatly help 
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M. M. Kovalevsky. 

By Leo Pasvolsky. 
I. 

Not since the death of Tolstoy has Russia sustained so 
great a loss as she did when Maxim Maximovich Kovalevsky 
ceased to be. Russia and the rest of Europe are passing now 
through a bloody period in their history, when human life seems 
to have lost all value, when men are swept away by thousands 
and even millions. The living have become accustomed to this 
elemental sway that death holds in the most intimate relations 
of their life. But all these millions of individual deaths are of 
more or less local concern; the report of each one of them car- 
ries the grim message of misfortune only to some one corner 
of the countries plunged into madness. The death of Kovalev- 
sky, like the death of Tolstoy, is not of merely local concern. 
Deaths like these arouse the whole nation, from one end to the 
other, throughout all the social strata. And not the nation 
alone, but the whole world. 

There was much in common between these two intellectual 
giants of Russia, no matter how different they were in so many 
respects. Each of them typified Russia in his own way. Each 
loved Russia with his whole heart; devoted to his native land 
every thought, every feeling. Each, through his achievements, 
rendered his country inestimable service by raising her higher 
amongst the nations of the world, higher in that most precious 
of all attainments: intellectual achievement. Each was widely 
known and generally loved. And the death of each was a blow 
that brought deep pain, poignant regret, a heavy sense of per- 
sonal bereavement to millions of hearts. 

Objectively, in their relations with others and with every- 
thing about them, they had much in common; but subjectively, 
they were different. Tolstoy represented the soul of Russia, the 
ever-seeking, ever-striving, never-contented soul, full of true 
mysticism, that seeks and yearns for the absolute solution of 
the world's problems, that reaches out for the ultimate, and, 
never attaining it, perishes in the quenchless flames of its 
mighty quest. Kovalevsky typified the intellect of Russia, the 
vast, the many-sided, interested in everything, eager to under- 
stand everything, projecting itself into the innermost secrets 
of nature, into her every realm, ever analyzing, ever striving to 
reach the great synthesis that would crown its quest, and also 
perishing in the mighty flames of its ceaseless activity. 

Death overtook Tolstoy when he was just about to embark 
upon a new quest for spiritual truth; it stilled his quivering soul 
when it was just beginning to break the fetters of what he con- 
sidered spiritual thralldom. KovalevSky's mighty intellect ceased 
its tireless labors while still busily engaged in its marvelous activ- 
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ity. What he considered his solemn duty before science and before 
his people was more important in his own mind than the ques- 
tion of his health, which finally refused to withstand the terrific 
strain to which the tireless brain and the indomitable will of 
the scientist subjected it. 

And each of these giants, their minds clear to the very end, 
succeeded in crystallizing the tremendous masses of thoughts 
and ideas and experiences that constituted their spiritual and 
intellectual being into small, priceless pearls — the last words 
they pronounced on their death beds. 

A few minutes before his death, in that small railroad sta- 
tion which for a time attracted the gaze of the whole world, 
Tolstoy pronounced his last great words, "the soft, sad, gentle 
final chord of a great symphony," as Kuprin has called it: "The 
hero of my story, whom I love with my whole soul, whom I have 
attempted to reproduce in all his beauty, and who has always 
been, is, and ever will be beautiful, is truth." The great thinker's 
whole philosophy of life, so simple, so beautiful, yet so fraught 
with the mighty significance of his ceaseless quest, is in the 
one little sentence that his lips whispered a few minutes before 
death sealed them forever. 

Kovalevsky's last words, too, are so expressive of his whole 
life, so ail-inclusively descriptive of his whole activity, that they 
are really a summary of everything he thought and said and did 
during the decades of his scientific and public life. To the few 
friends who were at his bed-side, to those loving hearts tor- 
tured by the maddeningly painful realization of the inevitable, 
he gave his last precept: "Love liberty, and equality, and 
progress." 

All his life Kovalevsky marched under a standard, upon 
which were inscribed those great words. All his life he followed 
them unflinchingly, and with them carried new ideas, new in- 
spirations to those around him. All his life was spent for the 
vindication of these fundamental values of human life, for the 
disclosing of their sterling worth to his countrymen. These 
three great principles, which lie at the basis of the highest 
civilization that the world has reached in its evolution, the 
Aryan civilization of the West, were not welcome guests in 
Russia during the greater part of Kovalevsky's career. But they 
were his creed in life, his great guiding star, which he had fol- 
lowed to the West, outside of the boundaries of his dearly be- 
loved native land — an exile for over two decades. During 
this whole period he did everything in his power to make those 
mighty principles personnae aratae in Russia; all his efforts were 
directed towards gaining for them the right of citizenship in 
the eastern-most of European countries. He was the direct 
and undisputed heir of those mighty intellects that strove, a 
half-century ago, to bring Russia into a close communion with 
the West. Only, he was more fortunate than they, for within 
the limits of his lifetime came the first throes of regeneration, 
the period of Titanic struggle and suffering, so pregnant with 
the promise of future achievement. When the first beacon light 
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of a new life burst into flames over Russia, Kovalevsky hastened 
back from his exile, and took his place among those who were 
fighting for the triumph of the three great principles that were 
inscribed so inspiringly upon his life-banner, the great prin- 
ciples that he himself, not the least among many others, had 
taught his countrymen to love, to cherish, to prize so dearly 
as to be ready to lose their life in a struggle for their ascendancy. 
He was destined to behold the slow dawn, and the clouds 
that dimmed its resplendent glory soon after its very first rays 
pierced the gloom. He died at the time when the clouds, grown 
darkest and blackest, were just beginning to roll away, when 
the rays of the rising sun were beginning again to make their 
way into the open, piercing the sombre shadows, when the prom- 
ise of a glorious sunrise was unmistakable on every side. His 
great body will not have been lying long in the ground when 
the sun of liberty, equality, and progress will shine forth upon 
the political and social firmament of Russia. 

II. 

Maxim Maximovich Kovalevsky was born in 1851, in Khar- 
kov. His father was a prominent figure among the gentry of 
the district, and his many private and public duties kept 
him fully occupied, affording him very little opportunity to 
devote any attention to his son. The boy's education was left 
entirely in the hands of his mother, of whom Kovalevsky says 
in his memoirs that "this able and unusually kind woman, who 
had received a fine artistic and aesthetic education, despite her 
youth, beauty and success in society, devoted herself solely to 
the education of her son." From her and from his French and 
German tutors, who had charge of his education after he was 
eight years old, he acquired his love of the artistic, which he 
preserved all his life. In his early youth he acquired the knowl- 
edge of the French and the Genhan languages. The knowledge 
of the English language was not acquired until he was fifteen, 
while he did not learn Italian and Spanish until he was twenty- 
eight. Of his tutors, he remembered especially the Frenchman, 
who taught him French literary and political history, mythology, 
and other subjects at a very early age. 

When he was thirteen, his father's financial affairs took a 
turn for the worse, and the boy was sent to a gymnasium, enter- 
ing the fifth year. He remained at the gymnasium for four years. 
The course of study offered there did not satisfy him; in his 
efforts to master the essentials of Latin grammar and rhetoric, 
in his constant attempts to overcome his aversion to the dryness 
and inadequacy of the method as well as the content of the 
school work, he found himself forgetting much of the genuinely 
interesting knowledge that he had acquired with his private 
tutors. He relates the following incident, which is extremely 
characteristic of his recollections of this period of his life. At 
his final examinations, in answer to a question in mythology, 
he had to bring out the connection between the heroes of the 
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national epics and the pagan divinities of the pre-Christian time 
in Russia. While he was speaking, a trustee of the school, the 
noted chemist Voskresensky, entered the room. Hearing that, 
according to mythology, Vladimir of the folk-songs is really the 
god of the sun, Voskresensky, burst out laughing, much to the 
discomfiture of the teachers and the professors present, and 
they hastened to inform him of his lack of knowledge in the 
field of comparative mythology. "Voskresensky's fit of laugh- 
ter," says Kovalevsky, "is the only protest I can recall against 
the nonsense with which our heads were being stuffed." 

Kovalevsky received his higher education at the University 
of Kharkov, in its Department of Law. He chose this depart- 
ment in preference to others not because his interests lay par- 
ticularly in this direction, but because the faculty of this de- 
partment was the best in the university. His most important 
work was done under Professor D. I. Kachenovsky, whose in- 
fluence, no doubt, was responsible for Kovalevsky's love for Eng- 
lish institutions and for his faith in the ultimate triumph of 
international law over militarism — a faith which was subjected 
to the severest test imaginable on the very eve of his death. 

After completing his course at the university, he went 
abroad to prepare for a professorship. He spent five years in 
Western Europe, first studying at the Universities of Paris and 
Berlin, where he worked successively on his master's and doc- 
tor's theses. Before returning to Russia, he decided to go to 
England, and provided himself with letters of recommendation 
to the leading men of the time. The wealth of material he 
found in the British Museum and in other archive repositories 
caused him to remain in England for a considerable length of 
time. The work he did there and the men with whom he as- 
sociated served to strengthen his friendly feelings towards Eng- 
land, already implanted in him during his university years. 

Kovalevsky's sojourn in Western Europe had a great forma- 
tive influence upon him. He had an opportunity to associate 
with the best men of the time, to meet the greatest specialists in 
the particular fields in which he was working. Karl Marx, Her- 
bert Spencer and Frederic Harrison were among the men with 
whom he came in contact in his studies. During this period, 
too, he met Turgeniev, and the two became friends. 

Soon after he returned to Russia, Kovalevsky received an 
offer to become a professor at the University of Moscow, and in 
1878 he took the chair of civil law and comparative government 
at this university. This chair he occupied until 1887. This 
period of his life was probably the most brilliant one, from the 
standpoint of academic activity. His popularity at the univer- 
sity was almost unparalleled. One of those who, though a very 
young man at the time, received his share of Kovalevsky's in- 
tellectual influence, Professor V. I. Vernadsky, characterizes in 
the following way Kovalevsky's academic activity during this 
period: "In the history of the cultured life of Moscow and of 
the Moscow University, Kovalevsky, then young, full of life, 
ideas and erudition, played an extraordinary part, which, like 
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a beautiful tradition, was fully appreciated during- the latest 
period of intensive life at the university, beginning with 1900 
and up to the wrecking of the university in 1911; it left deep 
traces of influences, perhaps not clear as yet, but full of sig- 
nificance to the historian." 

And yet, even at this time, mere academic activity did not 
satisfy Kovalevsky. He was essentially a man of social life, in the 
scientific meaning of this term, a man eager to take an active 
part in public life. Early in 1879 he began to edit, together with 
Professor V, Th. Miller, a monthly magazine called the Critical 
Review, devoted to scientific criticism. The magazine lasted only 
two years, and was discontinued in 1880, when Kovalevsky was 
sent by his university abroad to do additional research in his 
field. This Review carried Kovalevsky s ideas far beyond the 
walls of the university, for the magazine was eagerly read in 
all intellectual centers of the country. 

During this period, too, Kovalevsky was active in assisting 
the late V. A. Goltsev in the organization of the first Russian 
Zemstvo Councils. An ardent supporter of constitutionalism and 
self-government, he did much at this time to help formulate a 
movement in favor of constitutionalism. 

The latter part of the period of Kovalevsky's professorship 
at the University of Moscow coincided with one of the blackest 
periods in the political life of Russia. It was the time of a 
severe political reaction that set in after the assassination of 
Alexander II in 1881. For a few years the universities of Russia 
escaped the heavy hand of repression, but their turn came, too. 
The statutes of 1884 gave the Minister of Education, Delianov, 
free rein in the treatment of the higher schools of the country, 
and, in 1887, Kovalevsky found himself dismissed from the uni- 
versity without any explanation as to cause, while his chair of 
comparative government was abolished altogether. 

After this Kovalevsky could not remain in Russia. He went 
abroad again, this time for two decades. During this period 
he lived part of the time in his villa at Beaulieu, near Nice, where 
a greater part of his collection of books, numbering over twenty 
thousand volumes and now bequeathed to the Universities of 
Moscow and of Kharkov, is still kept. It was in this villa that 
Kovalevsky wrote many of his books, working over the research 
material accumulated during his younger years, and supplement- 
ing his data with new material, which he obtained in his "ex- 
cursions" to the archive repositories of Italy, Spain, and other 
countries of Europe. Part of his time was devoted to lecturing 
in London, Stockholm, and other cities of Europe, as well as in 
the United States. He also devoted much time and attention to 
the "Russian Higher School" at Paris, which was intended to 
provide higher educational opportunities to Russian youth, un- 
able, for some reason or other, to enjoy such opportunities in their 
native land. 

During the twenty years of his exile, Kovalevsky was really 
acting in the capacity of Russia's unofficial ambassador to the 
cultured West. The death of Turgeniev left this envious posi- 
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tion the undisputed heritage of Kovalevsky, who extended the 
sphere of his activity in this direction to the transatlantic Re- 
public. For two decades he stood before the world as a striking 
representative of the cultural side of Russia, a constant re- 
minder of Russia's unlimited intellectual possibilities. 

The political upheaval of 1905 brought Kovalevsky back to 
his native land. A new sun was rising over Russia, and Koval- 
evsky, who had done so much to kindle its flames, was one of the 
first to welcome the dawn. The dream of his life was at last 
about to be realized. Russia was to have the constitutional 
government for which he had yearned and pined with every 
thought of his country's political bondage. He came to Russia 
in 1906, and was elected to the first Douma. Disqualified as a 
candidate for election to the second Douma, he was elected by 
the Russian Academy and the universities as their representa- 
tive in the Upper Chamber, the Council of the Empire, where he 
remained until his death. 

Deprived, for twenty years, of active participation in the 
public life of his country, Kovalevsky, upon his return to Russia, 
seemed to be feverishly eager to make up for lost time. The 
extent and the many-sidedness of his activity is simply amazing. 
He lectured at the Petrograd University, at the Institute of 
Polytechnology, at the Psycho-neurological Institute, took an 
active part, as a member, in the work of the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences and of the Council of tha Empire, was President 
of the Free Economic Society, presided over dozens of other 
scientific bodies, was publisher and editor of the best Russian 
monthly magazine, the ViestniJc Evropy, contributed to many 
scientific and general journals both in Kussia and in other coun- 
tries, and was one of the editors of the Brockhaus and the Granat 
Encyclopaedias. The above list does not exhaust all the manifold 
duties that he undertook and bore cheerfully to the very end. 
In the course of the past few months his duties had increased, 
largely because of added work in connection with the War. 
While never active in politics in the ranks of any particular 
party, he took a very active part in the formation of the pro- 
gressive bloc. He was the organizer and the president of the 
Society of the English Flag, and of many other similar or- 
ganizations. 

Kovalevsky occupied a unique position in the Council of 
the Empire. From the* time he entered it, he alligned himself 
with the progressive element of the upper chamber. There 
was not a single important question discussed in the Council 
without Kovalevsky's participation in the discussion, and every- 
thing he said was heard with profound attention by his friends 
and his enemies. His great name, his extensive erudition, and 
his rare powers of oratory made him one of the most welcome 
speakers on the tribune of the Council. Almost always his 
speeches were really lectures on progressive politics, and it was 
strange, indeed, to hear those ideas of civilization and progress 
in the very stronghold of Russia's reactionary tendencies in 
politics. It is true that the President of the Council often stopped 
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Kovalevsky and forbade him to continue his address, and Koval- 
evsky would always resume his seat with the invariable, "I 
submit." 

The strain of all these labors could not but affect the health 
of the tireless worker, who had been ailing for some years past. 
The present War found him in a water resort of Austria, and 
he was compelled to undergo internment for several months. 
This enforced stay in the midst of the most distressing circum- 
stances of the World War also affected Kovalevsky's health. On 
March 23, 1916, he succumbed to a complication of diseases, 
among which were diabetes, gout, and heart disease. 

in. 

Kovalevsky had the rare distinction of exerting a tremen- 
dous influence over the generation whose political work culmin- 
ated in the upheaval of 1905. And this influence was exerted 
not through actual political leadership, not through any party 
affiliation, but through intellectual guidance. It may be asserted, 
with perfect correctness, that the last generation of the 
nineteenth century was brought up, politically, on Kovalevsky's 
ideas. Such political leaders as Milyoukov refer to him as their 
teacher, who had guided them to the realization of great political 
truths. The speeches delivered at Kovalevsky's grave by rep- 
resentatives of every class in Russia bear ample witness to the 
unique position that this man occupied in his country. 

He was a popularizer of science, as well as its master. Be- 
sides his strictly scientific works, he wrote an enormous number 
of newspaper and magazine articles, sometimes giving, in non- 
technical language, the results of scientific investigations con- 
ducted by himself and others, sometimes writing on some great 
man with whom he had been associated, or some great event 
that he had followed with the studious and appreciative atten- 
tion of a scholar. During the past ten years, it was the charm 
of his personality, perhaps more than anything else, that en- 
deared him to the whole of cultured Russia. There was not an 
organization in the country that did not consider it the highest 
honor and the greatest inspiration to see Kovalevsky in its chair. 
And he presided over numberless meetings, as many as his other 
duties permitted. Everywhere his "fascinating soul, his keen, 
forgiving conscience, his inexhaustible kindness, his vast in- 
tellect, his unfailing readiness to serve others" brought with 
them the calm and harmony that were so woefully lacking when 
his great body and his fascinating personality were away. 

But it is as a scientist that the world outside of Russia 
knows Kovalevsky, and, as a scientist, he is no less an interesting 
figure than as a man. His scientific tendencies became evident 
quite early in life. As a young man, he was fond of making sum- 
mer excursions to different parts of southern Russia, and curios- 
ity often led him to the Caucasus, that never-failing source of 
inspiration to the great Russian poets. But it was not the 
grandeur of the mighty Kasbeck, nor the fascinating beauty of 
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the Daryal valley, nor the indescribable charm of the leaping 
Terek that attracted Kovalevsky. From his early youth there 
was something in the apperceptive mass of his great mind that 
made him interested in man as he finds himself in his social 
relations, in man's social evolution. The picturesque tribes of 
the Caucasus held unconquerable fascination for young 
Kovalevsky because of their rich folklore, because of their in- 
teresting customs and laws. His excursions to the Caucasus 
were not made in the spirit of an ordinary tourist. The scientific 
interest was already awake in him, and the material he gathered 
at that time, supplemented by data obtained later through sub- 
sequent investigations in the Caucasus, was very valuable to 
him as illustrative matter for his theories. 

As we have already noted, Kovalevsky began his studies 
in the department of jurisprudence, and he always retained 
a keen interest in the juridical sciences. But his eager mind re- 
fused to limit itself to the narrow bounds of a specialized inves- 
tigation. His wide reading led him to other fields. He was 
equally at home in the domains of administrative law, sociology, 
both applied and theoretical, ethnography, primitive law and 
primitive culture, history of political institutions and social 
classes, history of the development of political and social ideas, 
history of economic development. 

But first of all he was a sociologist, for his whole scientific 
outlook was based upon a historico-sociological foundation. To 
him the essence of sociology consists in a comparative study of 
the different phases of man's social, political and economic de- 
velopment. He insists especially upon this "historico-compara- 
tive" method, as he terms it, and devotes a brilliant monograph 
to its presentation. He believes that only by gathering our ma- 
terial in the widest possible field, and comparing the results of 
our investigations, can we obtain a really adequate picture of 
any stage of man's social evolution. And human history, to him, 
is nothing but social evolution, that ever strives to reach truer 
and juster forms. 

Since evolution is determined by the interaction of social, 
political, and economic forces, the conditions of their relations 
must be ascertained, and this led Kovalevsky to extended studies 
in the domain of the history of human institutions. Hence his 
interest in ethnography, which led to valuable researches. 
These researches were mostly along the lines of primitive law, 
and therefore primitive institutions in general. In one of his 
earliest works, "The History of the Disappearance of Communal 
Landownership in Vaadt," he touches upon these questions, 
which he treats much more fully in his book, "Communal Land- 
ownership," and still more definitely in his "Historico-Compara- 
tive Method." In the latter work, he divides the study of the 
history of law into two parts ; the determination of the "natural 
evolution of human society," and the study ofl primitive law 
among separate groups by means of a comparative method. He 
himself followed out his method with almost perfect precision. 
In 1886 he published two works, of which one, "Primitive Law," 
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was devoted to a study of the "natural evolution of human so- 
ciety," while the other, "Modern Custom and Ancient Law," 
treats of the questions of law among the Ossetins of the 
Caucasus, Four years later, he again published two works bear- 
ing the same relation to each other. One was "Tableau des 
origines et de Involution de la famille et de la propri6t6," while 
the other was a two-volume work entitled "Law and Custom in 
the Caucasus." Several of his later works are devoted to primi- 
tive institutions, and the second volume of his "Sociology" 
(1910) treats of genetic sociology, or, as the author himself de- 
fines it, "a study of the points of departure in the history of the 
family, the race, property, political rule, and psychic activity." 

"For Kovalevsky," says Professor A. Maximov, "the prob- 
lems of mere description are of secondary importance; he aims 
to give the broadest possible sociological view, that would ex- 
plain the significance and the origin of different customs, and 
give each one its place in the genetic scheme of development. 
Even in his works on the Caucasus, Kovalevsky does not attempt 
to give a systematic presentation of the law among the different 
tribes, but rather to show under what cultural influences this law 
originated and what elements in it show traces of archaic in- 
fluences. Kovalevsky aims not to gather or discover new facts, 
but to interpret those already known." Here again Kovalevsky 
remains true to the principles he laid down in his work on the 
comparative method. 

As a historian of human institutions, Kovalevsky believes 
that history is made by the minority, that thought is the guid- 
ing factor in human development, although he does not deny 
that political ideas are dependent upon the existing social and 
economic conditions. What he attempts to prove, however, is 
that ideas are not only produced by life, but exert a decided in- 
fluence upon it. These views are especially prominent in three 
of his greatest works. The first of these is the "Economic De- 
velopment of Europe during the Period Preceding the Growth 
of Capitalism," a three-volume work, treating of the evolution 
of land ownership and agriculture, of industry, the condition of 
the peasant and the laboring class, as they existed in Western 
Europe during the period from the fall of the Roman Empire 
to the end of the Middle Ages. His second great work is "The 
Development of Modern Democracy/' in five volumes, in which 
he treats the social and economic conditions that existed in 
France before the Revolution, the democratic legislation that 
followed, and the fall of the aristocratic republic in Venice. Fi- 
nally, his last great work of general character, which has unfort- 
unately remained unfinished, is entitled, "From Direct Popular 
Rule to Representative Government, and from Patriarchal Mon- 
archy to Parliamentarism." The title of this work is fully ex- 
pressive of the wide range of subjects that Kovalevsky intended 
to treat in this work. 

But it was not in ancient institutions alone that Kovalevsky 
was keenly interested ; modern problems were no less fascinating 
to him. The evidence of this is found not only in his articles, 
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but also in his works on England and France, as well as his 
French and English works on Russia. Of the modern countries, 
England interested him most. English political evolution con- 
cerned him especially, and it was his fond hope that Russia 
might have a government that would be essentially like that of 
Great Britain. It is interesting that the subjects for both of 
his dissertations were taken from the history of English 
institutions. 

And in England, too, he was well known and appreciated. 
An excellent proof of this may be found in the fact that Kovalev- 
sky was chosen as one of the members of the Peace Tribunal 
that is to act upon all differences that may arise between Great 
Britain and the United States, as provided for by the treaty 
existing between the two countries. 

Death was too hasty in carrying away from us this great 
mind before its labors were brought to a satisfactory close. 
Death is usually too hasty; it insists on coming before it is a 
welcome guest, before the completion of that perfect cycle of 
life, of which Kovalevsky's friend, Mechnikov, speaks so hope- 
fully in his studies of optimistic philosophy. And the great 
works that we cherish as the priceless possessions of mankind 
are usually fragmentary. Buckle's monumental work and 
Kovalevsky's unfinished syntheses bear ample witness to this 
lack of justice, to this incongruity in man's nature. 
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Russia and the Balkan Question. 

By Professor A. L. Pogodin. 
University of Kharkov. 

The significance of the present War, which must put an end 
to the constant danger that Germany's militaristic imperialism 
presents to the peaceful development of the world, lies in the fact 
that it must solve, once for all, the( Balkan question. The sub- 
stance of this question is as follows. The Balkan peninsula, 
except that portion of it which' is occupied by the Osmanli 
Turks and the handful of Albanians, is inhabited by nations re- 
lated by bonds of religion and, in some cases, of racial descent 
with the Russian people. Now, Russia, as a state, has felt more 
and more acutely, with each decade of her political and economic 
development, the need of a free use of the Black Sea, which is 
navigable throughout the year. But the key to this passageway 
is in the hands of Turkey, and therefore the elimination of the 
Turkish power from Europe, which has ever been the aim of the 
Eastern Slavs, has become a question of prime importance for 
Russia. 

The Dardanelles are for Russia the gateway to the West, 
to the highly cultured and civilized nations of Western Europe, 
with whom Russia is seeking more close and intimate relations. 
In this respect Russia's policies in her interest in Constantinople 
are exactly the reverse of the German policy, which is so well 
expressed by the phrase Drang Nach Osten. The face of Ger- 
many is turned towards the East ; she aims to reach Asia Minor, 
to threaten Britain's age-long interests in India, Egypt, and the 
Levant. Thus Russia's foreign policy in the Near East conflicted 
not with British interests, but with those of Germany, which, in 
turn, were highly antagonistic to England and her position in 
Asia. It was a fortunate thing that England realized this in 
time, and the antagonism between her and Russia over the Balkan 
question became transformed into their united effort to bring 
about peace and order in the unfortunate Balkan peninsula. 

Here, again, Russia's attempts in this direction came into 
sharp antagonism with the policies of Germany. What Russia 
wanted was a state of cordial and friendly relations among the 
Balkan peoples, a peaceful settlement of the Macedonian ques- 
tion, a general cultural uplifting in the Balkans. In short, the 
Balkan policy of Russia, England and France was along the lines 
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of constructive work. On the other hand, it was to Germany's 
advantage to keep the Balkan nations at enmity among them- 
selves, to play them off one against another, to decrease their 
power of resistance to the process of Germanization. Her ac- 
tivities there were based upon destructive work, for her aim 
was to erect her own might upon the ruins of the smaller nar 
tions of the Balkan peninsula. 

The roots of the relations that bound Russian policies with 
the fate of Serbia in the present War stretch far back into 
the history of both nations. At the time that the Turks be- 
came complete masters of the Balkan Peninsula, Russia herself 
was just freed from the yoke of her oppressors, the Tartars, and 
was consolidating about the princedom of Moscow. Even at that 
time there were indications of the future greatness and might of 
the incipient state, and the eyes of Poland, Austria and Crimea 
were turned to it with considerable attention. When, after the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the Prince of Moscow began to 
conquer, one after another, the realms of Russia's erstwhile op- 
pressors, Kazan, Astrakhan, Siberia, when he assumed the title of 
tsar, when the Metropolitan of Moscow was recognized by the 
whole Eastern Orthodoxy as one of the patriarchs, then the gaze 
of the submerged nationalities of the Balkan peninsula began 
to be turned towards the North, for they began to hope for libera- 
tion from that quarter. The Russian Tsars themselves came to 
consider the liberation of Serbs, Bulgars, Greeks, as well as the 
Roumanians of Moldavia and Walachia, as their historic duty. 
They kept up a lively intercourse with these peoples, spent large 
sums of money for the support of their churches, waged numer- 
ous wars against Turkey, and these wars were always difficult 
and burdensome, though not always successful. 

It was only natural that in the minds of these oppressed 
peoples should grow the conviction that the Tsar of Moscow was 
their defender, and that their interests are closely interrelated 
with the interests of Russia. The idea of Pan-Slavism, which 
never had either a practical significance, or even a proper for- 
mulation, was, undoubtedly, something artificial and untrue to 
life, but this spirit of unity between the Balkan peoples and 
Russia has been a direct and natural outcome of the existing 
social and historical conditions. This spirit is deeply imbedded 
in the mind of the Russian people. The sympathy that the 
Russian peasant has for his smaller "brother" is not imaginary; 
the desire to save him from oppression on the part of anybody, 
whether Turkey or Germany, finds a sincere response not only 
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in the peasantry, but in the other classes of the population as 
well. 

The events of 1908, when the annexation by Austria of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina took place, constituting in itself a threat 
for an independent existence of Serbia, aroused Russia from 
onel end to the other. During the Winter of 1908 and the 
Spring of 1909, the author of this article visited many cities 
of Russia, where he was invited by different organizations to 
speak on the Austro-Serbian question, and he can testify to the 
warm sympathies that all classes of the Russian people enter- 
tained towards Serbia. This sympathy and interest were based 
not only on a realization of Russia's historic attitude towards 
the Balkan Slavs, but also upon a widespread recognition of the 
fact that the affairs in the Balkans are of vital concern to 
Russia. At that time we still believed that Bulgaria would not 
prove to be such a traitor to Russia as she has shown herself 
to be, that she would not prove herself unworthy of that liberty 
which was won for her by Russia at the price of bloody sacri- 
fices. We knew that Russia's diplomacy in Bulgaria was not 
always what it should have been and that our diplomatic mis- 
takes were utilized to utmost advantage by the representatives of 
Berlin and Vienna in order to represent Russia as an enemy of 
Bulgaria. But we also knew that Russia's policy in Poland was 
infinitely more mistaken, that, while the Poles had ample ground 
for a possible antagonism to Russia, the Bulgars had to imagine 
and invent their grievances. And yet, the Poles have remained 
loyal to Russia and to the Slavs in this historic crisis; their 
sense of state wisdom told them that it is only in a renovated 
Russia that they will find a solution of their historic problems. 
The Bulgars did not realize this, and perpetrated the deed of 
Cain, prompted by a mirage of the conquest of Macedonia, and 
an opportunity of wreaking bloody and cruel vengeance upon 
half-crushed Serbia. 

Russia is not seeking any territorial aggrandizement in 
the Balkans, in the kingdoms of Serbia, Roumania, Bulgaria, or 
Greece. Any extension of her territory would detract from, 
rather than add to, her strength, for it would require additional 
expenditure of those forces which are needed for constructive 
work within the country itself. Russia is not interested pri- 
marily in converting the Balkans into her market, as Germany 
and Austria have so often asserted. Russia's own, home market 
is so enormous and so undeveloped as to require the whole at- 
tention of her industrial and commercial classes for many years 
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to come. Thus, what Russia wants is neither the territory nor 
the money of the Balkan countries. She wants these countries 
to be free and strong and civilized and friendly among them- 
selves, for upon their strength and their mutual friendship rests 
Russia's influence in the East. And in so far as Russia, with the 
aid of her Allies, will succeed in this, her mission in the Balkans 
will be one of good, not of evil; of culture, not of disruption. 



To the Women of Russia. 

By F. Filimonov. 
Translated Ixy P. Leonov. 

Like a surging billow, time was rolling, rolling, 

Into grim eternal, whence there's no return., 

And in lofty bowers ever were you pining, 

While your heart with strivings never ceased to burn. 

Yet when we did suffer, souls within us wearied, 
Cursing darkness dreary, and in spirit lame, 
like a friend still loyal, like a loving sister, 
God's own gentle angel, to our, cells you came. 

And when peaceful lived we, and when war's grim horrors 
Spilled the blood around us, blood that bathed our swords, 
On the field of battle, midst its deafning thunder, 
Ever did you whisper love's consoling words. 

From the darkness ever to the light outreaching, 
Truth and goodness served you in life's endless strife. 
Now the time has ripened — make way for the woman, 
Meet her with full honors at the feast of life! 
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Figures. 



By I. A. Bunin. 
Translated for "The Russian Review" 

I. 

My dear boy, when you grow up will you remember how, 
one winter evening, you came into the dining room, stopped on 
the threshold, for it was after one of our quarrels, and lowered 
your eyes with such a sad expression on your face? 

I must tell you that you were dreadfully mischievous at 
that age. You never knew when to stop once you became ex- 
cited over something. Sometimes you would give us no rest with 
your incessant running about the house. And yet I know of 
nothing that would be more touching than the sight of you, 
when, weary with your racing about, you would become quiet, 
walk around a little, and then come to me and put your little 
head against my shoulder, an expression of complete loneliness 
on your facet And if it happened to be right after a quarrel, 
did I say but one caressing word to you, what didn't you do with 
my heart? How you threw yourself on my neck, how you kissed 
me, full of that absolute loyalty, of that passionate tenderness, 
of which only children are capable! 

But this time it was too great a quarrel. 

Do you remember that on that evening you did not even 
approach me? 

"Good night, uncle," you said quietly, and made a very 
ceremonious bow. 

Of course, after all your misdeeds you wished to appear 
particularly well-bred and polite. Your old nurse had taught 
you that ceremonious bow as the only sign of politeness and 
good manners known to her. And, in order to regain my good- 
will, you decided to use good manners as your last resort And 
I understood all this, and hastened to reply as if nothing had 
happened between us, though rather reservedly, 

"Good night." 

But could you be satisfied with a peace like this? And you 
were too young then to be a hypocrite. Having suffered through 
your sorrow, your heart again turned passionately to the dream 
that had been fascinating you all day. And in the evening, when 
the dream again overpowered you, you forgot completely your 
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former resentment, and your self-love, and your firm decision 
to hate me all your life. You were silent for a moment, then, 
suddenly, you began to speak hurriedly and excitedly. 

"Uncle, please forgive me. ..Ill never do it again... And 
please show me the figures, after all! Please!" 

Could anyone be slow in responding to such an appeal? 
Yet, I delayed my response. You can see what a wise uncle I am. 

IL 

That morning you awoke with a new thought, a new dream, 
that overmastered your whole soul. 

You were suddenly filled with an ambition to taste of pleas- 
ures heretofore unknown: to own your own books with pictures, 
your own pen-case, your own colored pencils — there was no 
question about their being colored — to learn how to read, draw, 
make figures. All this was to be acquired immediately, that very 
day. The moment you opened your eyes, you called me into 
your room and began to beg me to subscribe to a magazine for 
children, to buy you books, pencils, paper, and to begin 
immediately to teach you figures. 

"But this is a holiday, everything is closed/' said I, know- 
ing perfectly well that I lied, but trying to postpone the matter 
until the evening or the next day; for I had not the slightest 
desire of going to the city. 

But you began to shake your head. 

"It isn't a holiday, at all!" You almost screamed this, 
raising your eye-brows. "I know it isn't a holiday." 

"But I'm telling you it is." 

"And I know that it isn't. Now, please!" 

"If you are going to bother me like this," said I sternly and 
firmly, as all uncles say to children on such occasions, "if you 
are going to bother me, I won't buy you anything at all." 

You became thoughtful. 

"Well," said you with a sigh, "if it's a holiday, let it be a 
holiday. But what about the figures?" This was said in a much 
calmer tone. "You can show me the figures on a holiday, can't 
you?" 

"No, he can't," said grandma. "A policeman will come 
and arrest you. Stop bothering your uncle." 

"That isn't it at all," said I to grandma. "Only, I don't 
want to do it now. I'll do it to-night, or to-morrow." 

"No, you'll do it now." 
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"I don't want to do it now. I said to-morrow/' 

"Oh, yes, you said to-morrow. And to-morrow you'll tell 
me the same thing. No, do it now." 

My heart was whispering to me that I was committing a 
great sin, for I was depriving you of happiness, of joy. . .But a 
wise principle came into my head: it is harmful to let children 
have their own way. And I answered sternly: 

'To-morrow. I said to-morrow, and it's going to be 
to-morrow." 

"Well, all right uncle," said you in a threatening tone. 
"You'll remember this." 

Then you began to dress rapidly. And as soon as you were 
dressed, and said the prayers with grandma, and swallowed 
down a cup of milk, you rushed into the sitting room. A moment 
later we already heard the rumbling of overturned chairs and 
your loud shouts. . . 

All day we could not get you to quiet down. You hardly 
ate anything at lunch time, sitting restlessly in your chair, 
swinging your feet, and regarding me all the time witfy your 
strangely shining eyes. 

"Will you show it to me?" you asked several times. 

"Yes, to-morrow." 

"Fine! Why doesn't that to-morrow come quickly? Why 
doesn't it come?" 

But your joy, mingled with impatience, made you more and 
more excited. And in the afternoon, when your mother, 
grandma, and I sat down to tea, you found another way of giving 
vent to your emotions. 

III. 

You devised an excellent game. You would jump up into 
the air, then strike the ground with your feet, as hard as you 
could, and accompany this with a shriek that caused our 
ear-drums to approach the bursting point. 

"Stop it, Eugene," said your mother. 

Instead of replying, you struck the floor harder than ever. 

"Stop it, dear, mamma is asking you," said grandma. 

But you are not afraid of your grandma at all. BingI 

"Oh, stop it," said I, trying to appear calm, and to continue 
the conversation. 

"Stop it yourself," you shouted, struck the floor again, and 
shrieked even louder than before. 
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I shrugged my shoulders and pretended to pay no attention 
to you. But it is here that the whole thing began. 

I said that I pretended not to pay any attention to you. 
But, shall I tell you the truth? I not only did not forget about 
you after your insolent shout, but I began to experience a feel- 
ing of hatred for you. I had to make an effort to pretend that 
I did not notice you and to appear calm. But this did not end 
the matter. You shouted again, shouted so that everything that 
was going on in your soul at that time must have been in your 
shout, for it was so full of pure, divine joy, that God himself 
would have smiled had he heard you. But I jumped up from my 
chair in fury. 

"Stop it!" I bellowed suddenly, myself astonished by the 
loudness of my tone. What devil was it that poured a whole 
barrel of fury upon me at that moment? I did not know what 
I was doing. For an instant your face became distorted with a 
lightning-like streak of horror. 

"Ah!" you shouted again, and, just to show me that you 
were not afraid, you struck the floor again. 

And I, I rushed at you, seized you by the arm so that you 
turned almost completely around, slapped you with a keen sense 
of satisfaction, and pushed you out of the room. 

There's figures for you! 

IV. 

The pain bf the blow, the sudden and sharp humiliation 
that struck your very heart in one of the most joyful moments 
of your childhood, caused you to set up such a dreadful cry, in 
such a high-pitched voice, that the best singer in the world 
would have envied the reach of your register. Then you were 
silent for a long time. . .But, filling your lungs with more air, 
you raised your voice to an even higher pitch, and the crying 
continued. 

Gradually, the intervals between your high and your low 
notes began to decrease, and the cries followed each other in 
rapid succession. Then you began to call for help and, with a 
sense of painful pleasure, play the part of the dying. 

"0 — oh, it hurts! Mamma, I'm dying!" 

"Never mind, you won't die," said I coldly. "You'll shout 
for a while, and then stop all right." 

You still kept it up. Our conversation was broken off, of 
course. I was beginning to feel ashamed of myself. I lit a 
cigarette, without lifting my eyes to where grandma was sitting. 
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And suddenly, her lips began to shake, she turned her face to- 
wards the window, and began to drum on the table with a 
teaspoon. 

"He's an awfully spoiled child," said your mother, trying 
to appear perfectly fair, and resuming her knitting. "Dreadfully 
spoiled." 

"Oh, grandma, grandma, dear!" you were crying in the 
meantime, appealing to your last refuge. 

And grandma had the hardest time in the world trying to 
remain in her chair. Her heart was flying to where you were, 
but to please your mother and me, she stayed in her place, 
looking out of the window and drumming on the table with her 
spoon. 

You must have realized that we had decided not to give 
in, that nobody will come to allay your pain with kisses and to 
comfort you with love, to beg your forgiveness. Your tears, 
too, were all wept away already. You were exhausted by your 
cries, by your childish sorrow with which no human sorrow can 
perhaps compare, but you were not going to quiet down. It was 
plain that you derived no more pleasure out of your sobs, that 
your voice was hoarse, that you had no more tears. Yet you 
continued to sob and cry. 

I could scarcely endure it myself. I wanted so much to 
get up from my chair, open the door, and, with one kind word, 
put an end to your suffering. But such an action would not have 
been consistent with the established rules of rational education, 
and with the dignity of a stern and just uncle! 

Finally you became quiet. . . 

V. 

"And we made our peace immediately?" you ask. 

Oh, no. I was firm to the end. It was at least a half -hour 
after you became quiet that I came to the nursery. But how? 
I opened the door with a serious face, as if I was looking for 
something in the room. You were gradually returning to your 
old life. Sitting on the floor, your whole body still occasionally 
shaken by deep sighs that usually follow a period of long weep- 
ing, your face dark with the tears smeared all over it, you were 
occupied with your modest toys, several match boxes, which you 
were arranging in the space between your outstretched legs into 
patterns known to no one but yourself. How my heart ached at 
the sight of those boxes! 

But, making it quite evident that our relations were broken, 
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that I felt insulted, I scarcely looked at you. I examined the 
table and the window sills attentively. . .Where was my ciga- 
rette-case, anyway?... I was just going out, when you raised 
your head and, looking at me with your eyes full of contempt 
and hatred, you said hoarsely: 

"Now I'll never, never love you any more/' 

Then, after a little thought, you tried to say something else, 
but could not find what to say and said the first thing that came 
to your head: 

"And I'll never buy you anything." 

"Don't have to," said I indifferently, shrugging my shoul- 
ders, "I wouldn't have accepted anything from a bad boy like 
you, anyway." 

"And I'll take away that Japanese penny I gave you," said 
you in a high, broken voice, making your last attempt to sting 
me. 

"Now that would be very bad, indeed. To give and then 
take away again. Still, it's your business." 

After that your mother and grandma came into the room, 
pretending to look for something. Then they would shake their 
heads and begin to talk of the bad boys who grow up without 
minding their elders, and whom nobody loves because of that. 
They always ended by advising you to go to me and ask my 
forgiveness. 

"Otherwise uncle will be angry and will go away to Moscow/' 
grandma was saying sadly. "And will never come to see us." 

"Let him stay away," you answered in a very low voice, 
lowering your head. 

"And I'll die," said grandma still more sadly, never real- 
izing what a cruel means she was employing to force you to 
break your pride. 

"All right," answered you in a whisper. 

"Fine, splendid," said I, feeling another attack of anger. 
"A fine fellow for you," repeated I, looking out into the dark 
street. 

And, having waited until the elderly maid, who was always 
silent and sad because of a realization that she was the widow 
of a machinist, had lit the lamp, I added : 

"A fine child!" 

"Don't pay any attention to him," said your mother, 
regulating the lamp-flame. "I wouldn't speak with him at all." 

And we pretended to have forgotten all about you. 
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VI. 

The lamp in the nursery was not lit, and the windows were 
dark blue. Outside, a winter evening was coming on fast, and 
it was dreary in the room. You were still sitting on the floor, 
moving your match-boxes about. Those boxes of yours haunted 
me. I arose and decided to go out for a walk. 

But before I was gone, I heard grandma whisper to you: 

"You ought to be ashamed of yourself. Uncle loves you so 
much and brings you presents and toys." 

"It isn't that at all," said I in a loud voice. "The presents 
have nothing to do with it." 

But grandma knew what she was doing. 

"What do you mean they have nothing to do with it? It's 
not the presents that count, it's the spirit" 

And then, after a moment's silence, she plucked the most 
sensitive chord of your heart. 

"And who is going to buy him pencils now, and a pen-case, 
and books with pictures? But then, what's a pen-case? But the 
figures ? You can't buy them for money. However, you can do 
as you like." And she left the nursery. 

Your pride was broken. You were conquered. The more 
inaccessible is a dream, the more fascinating it is — and the more 
fascinating it is, the more inaccessible it seems. This I know 
well. The dream holds me in thrall from my early childhood. 
And I know that the more precious my thought is to me, the 
less hope there is of its becoming realized. And I am waging 
a constant struggle with it. I play the hypocrite; I pretend that 
I am indifferent. But what could you do? 

Happiness, happiness I 

You were full of longing for happiness when you opened 
your eyes in the morning. Confiding, like every child, your 
heart frank and open, you came to Life and said, "Hurry! 
Hurry!" 

"Be patient," answered Life. 
"Please! Please!" you exclaimed passionately. 
"Be quiet, or you won't get anything!" 
"Just wait, then," you cried in fury. 

For a time you were silent Your heart was seething. You 
overturned chairs, rushed from room to room, struck the floor 
with your feet, shouted as if pouring your whole thirst for hap- 
piness into that shout. . .Then life struck your heart with the 
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dull knife of pain and humiliation. And you began to cry, and 
shriek, and call for help. 

Not a muscle twitched in the face of Life. . .Give in, give 
in! And you gave in. 

vn. 

Do you remember how timidly you came out of the nursery, 
and what you said to me? 

"Uncle," you said, exhausted by your struggle for happi- 
ness, and still thirsting for it. "Uncle, forgive me, please." You 
begged me for at least a drop of that happiness, the longing for 
which was bringing you such acute suffering. 

But Life is not so easily appeased. It made a sad face and 
said: 

"Of course, the knowledge of figures brings happiness. But 
you do not love your uncle/' 

"It isn't true, I do love him ! I do love him !" 

Then Life became kinder. 

"Well, bring your chair to the table and get the pencils and 
some paper." 

With what joy your eyes glistened then! How you rushed 
about! Fearing that you might anger me, how obedient, how 
careful were you in every movement that you made! And how 
eagerly you grasped every word I said! 

Taking deep breaths, every little while moistening your pen- 
cil with your lips, you bent over the table, laboriously tracing 
those mysterious lines full of some divine significance. And 1 
watched you, my heart full of pleasure, as I inhaled the odor of 
your soft hair; for the hair of little children has the odor of 
little birds. 

"One. . .two. . .five" you were saying, tracing the figures. 

"No, no. One, two, three, four. . ." 

"Oh, yes. Oh, yes," you would hasten to say. "I'll start 
at the beginning. One, two. . ." 

And you would look at me in embarrassment. 

"Well? Three..." 

"Oh, yes. Oh, yes. Three! I know." 

And you traced the figure three, and it looked like a large 
capital E. 
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Dostoyevsky and His Message 
to the World. 

By Zinaida Vengerova. 

This article is based on a lecture which the writer, a well-known literary 
critic in Russia, has delivered at Oxford and the Universities of London and 
Edinburgh. — Ed. 

I often wonder what quality of Russian literature is the 
one which appeals more particularly to English readers. Russian 
literary types have certainly a universal scope, but Russian 
writers seem to attract much more by their originality than by 
what they have in common with the western ideals. There is 
another peculiarity of all our best literature which accounts 
with more right for its bearing on the Western mind. It is the 
tense atmosphere of Russian novels, of Russian poetry and 
drama. They all deal with vast problems — social, moral, as 
well as religious ones — and this is due to a large extent to the 
rather abnormal conditions of Russian life. 

In all the countries of western Europe literature is a world 
in itself and pursues its own calling. It is not concerned with 
immediate issues of any kind. The situation in Russia is quite 
different We are deprived of free speech and of free action 
in our public life, and the social progress of Russia is mainly 
due to the high standard of our literature which is the true 
mirror of national aspirations and national ideals. The free 
and progressive instincts of the Russian mind crave to assert 
themselves ; their realization in actual life is still some way off, 
and literature remains the only means to solve, at least in an 
ideal way, the problems which some day will be solved in reality. 
That is the reason why Russian novelists, Russian poets, and 
even philosophers dealing in metaphysics are imbued with a 
profound sense of national duties and responsibilities. There is 
always lurking behind every Russian work of art a sort of mystic 
image, that of Russia which longs to express her soul, and 
the highest aim of all Russian literature is to redeem the na- 
tional spirit from the silence to which it is Roomed by the 
conditions of Russian life. Every Russian author, if he is of any 
consequence whatever, longs to express the spiritual essence 
of Russia and to solve her problems. 

When it comes to the greatest of our writers, to those who 
have a world-wide fame, this fundamental tendency of Russian 
literature rises to its highest expression. Tolstoy and Dostoyev- 
sky are not only our social and religious reformers; they are 
the prophets of the Russian land. They reflect the destinies of 
Russia and show the way to the fulfillment of Russia's message 
to the world. Different as their ideas are, they represent the 
two sides of the national spirit, the rationalistic and the mystic 
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one, and we look up to their teachings to help us in our national 
needs and in the inner battles of every individual conscience. 
In the life-time of Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky both of them had 
been approached by more men and women in Russia with the 
question: "How ought I to live?" than any priest had ever been 
asked the question by his flock: "What must I do to save my 
soul?" 

Now the prophets are dead, but the prophetic value of their 
work still remains. The mystic genius of Dostoyevsky is even 
more closely linked with the national problems than that of 
Tolstoy. He has taken up the revelations of national character 
from some of the earlier Russian writers and has carried them 
on to deeper truths and to vaster issues. 

Two writers must be taken into consideration if we want to 
get at the roots of the problems evolved by Dostoyevsky — 
Pushkin and Gogol. The poet Pushkin died in 1837, slain in a 
duel. He is the head of modern Russian literature and has 
created our literary language and style, both in poetry and in 
prose. His greatest achievement was to have raised Russian 
literature to the level of universal art, and, on the other hand, 
to have gone deep into the source of Russian genius, to have 
discovered the creative power of the Russian peasantry. He 
found in the Russian folklore, in the fairy tales, the songs, the 
habits of the peasants, an inexhaustible source for his art. 

Dostoyevsky did not only admire these qualities of Pushkin; 
he saw in them the revelation of the national ideal — a revelation 
and a prophecy. The prophetic spirit hovers over all Russian 
literature, or, at least, is perceptible in it to the Russian 
mind. In 1881, a few months before his death, Dostoyevsky de- 
livered a speech on Pushkin, in connection with a celebration of 
the poet's memory. The speech is famous and is generally con- 
sidered one of the deepest manifestations of Dostoyevsky's 
genius. It is an extraordinarily lucid and inspired expression 
of what Dostoyevsky calls the national ideal of Russia and of 
his own intimate relation to it. Speaking of Pushkin, Dos- 
toyevsky points to the universality, to what he calls the "all- 
humanity" of the great poet, meaning Pushkin's wonderful gift 
of assimilation with the genius and the emotions of other na- 
tions. Dostoyevsky considers this quality of Pushkin as deeply 
characteristic of the Russian mind. 

Pushkin was the masterful singer of Don Juan, of the glow- 
ing Spanish south and the distinctly catholic tragedy of passion 
in revolt against the rule of the Church. He found inspired 
melodies to express the ecstasy of a mediaeval knight who fights 
in the name of the Madonna a&d remains true to his vow of 
chastity and poverty. This stands in the eyes of Dostoyevsky 
for the all-embracing humanitarian spirit of Russia. And the 
other side of Pushkin's art appealed to Dostoyevsky even more 
than his "ail-humanity." Dostoyevsky inherited Pushkin's deep 
faith in the "Russian truth" of our peasants and developed it 
into a prophetic vision of the "Russian Christ" of a new Chris- 
tianity based on the redeeming power of endurance and self -sac- 
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rifice. This religious teaching is at the bottom of every single 
work of Dostoyevsky, and none of his novels can be fully un- 
derstood unless the mystic foundation of his art is taken into 
consideration. Dostoyevsky questions in all his novels the prob- 
lem of suffering humanity, and insists with what could even 
seem a pathological inquisitiveness on the subtlest shades of 
moral pain. And in every single case his arguments point to 
the religious truth. He justifies and sanctifies all suffering, rais- 
ing it to what would be a Slav climax of ecstatic agony. 

The national and religious ideals of Dostoyevsky have evolved 
from Pushkin, but in his literary methods and as a novelist he 
is closely connected with another of his predecessors — with 
Gogol, the author of the famous novel, "Dead Souls," of the 
comedy, "The Inspector General," and, in fact, the father of 
the Russian realistic novel. Gogol has satirized the Russian 
bureaucracy of his time with its contrasts of arrogancy based 
on excessive arbitrary power, and of abject servility. He has 
created immortal types of Russian land- and serf -owners before 
the abolition of serfdom, some of them appallingly cruel and 
self-indulgent, and the majority petty, ignorant, ridiculously 
narrow-minded, and leading a sort of animal life, overeating, and 
punishing their serfs just to idle away the lazy hours. 

Dostoyevsky took up the realistic vein of Gogol, but changed 
its spirit. He transformed Gogol's satirical vision of the "dead 
souls" into a mystic tale of humiliated and suffering souls re- 
deemed by what they have endured. They both, Gogol and Dos- 
toyevsky, have looked at the same realities of Russian life, and 
with the same sharp, uncompromising instinct of truth which 
detects all human failings. But Gogol laughed at what he 
discovered; he believed in the beneficial effect of sane, unprej- 
udiced laughter. And Dostoyevsky loved erring humanity, and 
did better than to judge it; he pitied it. This did not stand in 
the way of his realism, as there certainly has never been a more 
true and outspoken painter of Russian life and psychology than 
Dostoyevsky, the "cruel genius," as he was called by the Russian 
critics. But his realism was strangely blended with a visionary 
mysticism. "They call me a psychologist," wrote Dostoyevsky 
himself, "but I think I am a realist in the higher sense of the 
word. I describe the depth of the human soul." And on an- 
other occasion, writing about himself in hisi "Diary of a Man of 
Letters/' he said, "I am devoted to realism in art — to realism 
which reaches the borders of the fantastic. To my eyes there 
is nothing more fantastic than reality itself. What the majority 
of people call fantastic and exceptional is to me the very essence 
of actual reality." 

The vast scope of Dostoyevsky's creations is due to his 
genius, but his amazing psychological knowledge of life and pain 
is also founded on the experiences of his own life. Not many 
writers have paid such a high price as Dostoyevsky in mental 
and physical agony for the revelations of their genius. His life 
is, in this respect, a striking contrast to the life of Tolstoy, and 
this again is highly characteristic of the mystic spirit of Russia. 
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Tolstoy was a spoiled child of Fortune; in addition to his 
genius he had all the advantages of a high social standing and 
a happy, independent life. But in accordance with his deep 
national aspirations he longed for sacrifice, for his personal 
share of universal suffering. He did everything to get it; he 
was ready to give up his advantages, but all the anguish he 
could secure for himself was that of not having been able to 
sacrifice enough. This has become his intense tragedy which 
hastened his death. He suffered to see his followers persecuted 
for his own ideas whilst he himself seemed exempt from all 
responsibility, and in an impressive article, speaking of the fre- 
quent executions of political offenders in Russia, he exclaimed, 
"Oh, for a rope, a well-soaped rope, to have it put round my 
own neck to make me share the fate of those who suffer and 
are put to death in my country!" 

All that was so ardently desired by Tolstoy in his longing 
for self-sacrifice was freely given to Dostoyevsky by fate. 
Tolstoy wanted to suffer, Dostoyevsky did suffer. Even the "well- 
soaped rope" — the supreme wish of Tolstoy — was not spared 
to the prophet of the "Russian Christ," who had been brought 
up for execution (not exactly to be hanged, but to be shot) to 
the Semenovsky Square in St. Petersburg. The Western mind 
might feel more keenly the opposition — the contrast in the lives 
of the two great writers, but Russians are more aware of what 
unites them in the essence of their different fates. The inner 
law of Russia is endurance, her moral impulses are rooted in the 
spirit of sacrifice, and Dostoyevsky, who had suffered in body 
and mind, as well as Tolstoy who felt the agonizing desire to 
suffer, represent to us the same national truth. 

Dostoyevsky, Fedor Mikhailovich Dostoyevsky, to call him 
by his full Russian name, was born in Moscow, in 1821, as the 
son of a hospital doctor. He received his primary and secondary 
education in his native town and came to the Engineering School 
in St. Petersburg when he was eighteen. He did not acquire 
much scientific knowledge at the school. The training there was 
too formalistic to be thorough, and he loathed the militaristic 
system of the place. Yet an important side of Dostoyevsky's 
genius is connected with his education at this particular school. 
In order to enter it he came to St. Petersburg and lived there 
all his life with the exception of the time of his exile and the 
years he spent abroad. This means that he left as a boy the 
more rationalistic and business-like atmosphere of Moscow, and 
that his self-consciousness developed in the intensely nervous 
and imaginative surroundings of Peter the Great's city. Dos- 
toyevsky was attracted by all that is strange and exclusive in 
the town created out of a Finnish swamp by the imperative will 
of a genius. He found the reflection of his own soul in the at- 
mosphere of the town, then called St Petersburg, with its white 
nights and cruel frosts and the severe beauty of its magnificent 
river. All the heroes of Dostoyevsky seem to come out of the 
November fogs that envelop St. Petersburg described by Dos- 
toyevsky as "the most abstract and most artificial town, a town 
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of apparitions clad in flesh and blood which seems not to exist in 
reality but to be somebody's strange dream." 

The first novel of Dostoyevsky, called "Poor Folks," appeared 
in 1844, and it was a masterpiece. He was far from being 
conscious of the merits and the promise of his first literary ven- 
ture, and handed the manuscript with the greatest misgivings 
to the poet Nekrasov, the editor of an important literary review. 
Nekrasov began to read it together with his co-editor, the great- 
est literary critic of the period, Bielinsky. They both felt at 
once fascinated by the originality and the beauty of the novel. 
They went on reading it to the end, and it was two o'clock in the 
morning when they finished it Bielinsky insisted on going at 
once to Dostoyevsky to tell him their impressions. He would 
not listen to Nekrasov who objected that it was too late and 
that Dostoyevsky had probably gone to bed. "We will wake him 
up if he sleeps!" exclaimed Bielinsky. "This is more important 
than sleep. This is genius." They actually went and roused 
Dostoyevsky out of his bed, to the young author's great sur- 
prise and still greater delight. The finest and subtlest Russian 
critic revealing to the future great writer of Russia the promise 
of his genius, at 3 A. M., on a fantastic night in St. Petersburg! 
Is not that a characteristic picture of the intensity and the 
nervous impatience of Russian intellectual life? 

"Poor Folks" is a very simple story, yet its very simplicity 
is one of the master achievements of Dostoyevsky, and the un- 
eventful life of Dostoyevsky's pathetic and humble hero, Makar 
Dievushkin, widens in the narrative into a vision of broad and 
warm humanity. Makar is a weak character; he indulges in 
drink, and, worst of all, he is abjectly servile in his attitude 
towards his superiors. Yet, in the letters he writes to a young 
girl (the novel is written in the form of letters they exchange), 
every single event, every single emotion, shows the heroic self- 
denial of a quaintly free soul — free in spite of an almost slave- 
like psychology. There is one scene in the novel which had been 
particularly admired by Bielinsky, and remains in fact an im- 
mortal page in the works of Dostoyevsky. It is the description 
old Makar gives of the kindness shown to him by "His Ex- 
cellency," the head of the department in Makar's office. The 
high official has noticed the shabbiness of Makar, and was at- 
tracted by the expression of Makar s face. In an impulse of 
generosity he summoned him to his office, said a few kind words 
to him, and presented him with a hundred rouble note as a 
friendly help. Makar was overpowered by so much condescen- 
sion on the part of his chief. He felt the honor and the kind- 
ness much more keenly than the actual help. And a most pathetic 
thing happened. Just at the moment when "His Excellency" 
spoke so kindly to Makar, a loose button on Makar's outworn 
uniform fell on the floor. Makar was overcome with shame and 
terror, and before he could come to his senses, his chief picked 
up the button and handed it to him. Makar is full of painfully 
servile admiration for "His Excellency" when he describes the 
scene in the office, and feels tragically humble in regard to his 
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own insignificance. Yet what would appear basely undignified 
on the surface of his emotions is magically transformed into a 
picture of a great soul — great in its love and its humility. 

"Are you aware that you have discovered a sublime side in 
servility, the most abject of all instincts?" was Bielinsky's first 
question on that memorable night, after he had read the manu- 
script of "Poor Folks." This was the miracle worked by Dos- 
toyevsky's penetrating pity. It made him see so deep into the 
human heart that he was able to discover the divine element 
hidden in all genuine emotions. 

After the publication of his first novel there came a long 
break in the literary career of Dostoyevsky. That was the time 
of the great tragedy of his life, the one which became the source 
of the prophetic inspiration of his later works. In the lifetime 
of Dante the people of Florence used to say when they met him 
in the streets, "This is the man who has been to Hell." What 
was true in an imaginative sense as applied to Dante might be 
said more directly of Dostoyevsky in connection with what hap- 
pened to him after he had so brilliantly started as a novelist. 
He had actually been in hell — in a hell upon earth, and the miracle 
is that he returned from it with a message of all-forgiving love. 

Dostoyevsky was interested, as a young man, in social prob- 
lems, yet chiefly in the humane side of them. He was haunted 
from the beginning of his conscious life with schemes and dreams 
of universal happiness for mankind, and was naturally attracted 
by the teachings of such idealistic social reformers as Fourier 
and Robert Owen. He joined a group of friends in a sort of 
debating society with the purpose of studying and discussing 
some works on social questions. The members of the group 
did not aim at any political propaganda, yet at that time all 
interest for social reform was regarded as criminal by the author- 
ities. And what made the situation still more serious was the 
supposed circulation of Bielinsky's letter to Gogol, a letter ac- 
cusing Gogol of reactionary tendencies and exposing a few lib- 
eral opinions. Dostoyevsky was actually not guilty even of 
what seems now such a trifling charge as having circulated a 
liberal pamphlet. Yet he was tried, together with the other 
members of the group, and was sentenced to death. In 1849, 
Dostoyevsky was brought to the scaffold, saw the car with the 
coffin prepared for his body, had his eyes bandaged, and lived 
through the agony of those minutes which he thought to be his 
last. A few moments before the execution, arrived the message 
of the amnesty and of the commutation of the death penalty 
into a sentence to four years of hard labor in the Siberian mines. 
Dostoyevsky never forgot the scene on the Semenovsky Square. 
It was in all probability the primary cause of the epileptic fits 
from which he suffered all his life. The fits developed into a 
dironic disease during the years of Siberia, which again, as all 
that Dostoyevsky suffered in his body and mind, became a source 
of inspiration to his genius. 

Dostoyevsky spent seven years in the exile to Siberia. He 
worked part of the time in the mines, and was then transferred 
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to a Siberian regiment as a private. In 1856 he was restored 
in his civil rights and promoted to the rank of an office. In 
1859 he was permitted to return to St. Petersburg and to settle 
there. It was then only that he was able to resume his literary 
work after the long years of enforced silence. He resumed it, 
however, in a very changed spirit. The time spent "tra la per- 
duta gente" in the mines, in close communion with the worst 
criminals, and following that the hard military service as a com- 
mon soldier, the humiliations to which he was subjected, the 
solitary thoughts and the nervous fits made a deep impression 
on his mind but did not break his spirit. On the contrary, his 
experiences brought him nearer to the soul of the Russian peo- 
ple. 'The years of hard labor have taught me the essential 
truth," wrote Dostoyevsky after his return, "the truth hidden in 
the soul of the Russian people. It is there in spite of the fact 
that the masses of our peasants consist of drunkards and 
thieves." He returned from Siberia with the fortifying convic- 
tion that the knowledge of the Russian masses has deepened 
his insight into his own soul, and he strongly believed ever since 
that the Russian intellectuals will gain everything if they trust 
the wisdom of the common people, the light revealed by the en- 
durance — the wisdom of the "Russian Christ." Before his exile 
Dostoyevsky was naturally inclined to see and to cherish the 
warm glow of love in humble and humiliated souls. After his 
hard experiences and trials he was ever anxious to discover the 
divine spark, the religious truth in souls possessed by the 
temptations of evil. 

And even the harmful effect of the Siberian trials on the 
health of Dostoyevsky, his epileptic fits, "the sacred disease," 
as they were sometimes called, became an additional power of 
his genius. They opened to him visionary horizons which a 
more balanced mind would not have perceived. Dostoyevsky's 
favorite hero, Prince Myshkin, "the Idiot," is an epileptic, and 
Dostoyevsky describes in his name the strange ecstasy of just 
one moment before the unconsciousness brought about by an 
epileptic fit — the feeling of perfect harmony with the universe, 
a sensation as if time did no more exist, and all life was blended 
in complete unity. Dostoyevsky has many times experienced 
such a state of ecstasy. He considered it a foretaste of the ul- 
timate divine absorption of the human soul in God, and he did not 
think too high the price of pain he had to pay for his mystic vi- 
sions of harmony. He knew that all that is divine must arise from 
the bottom of deepest agony. He had discovered this truth in 
the soul of the Russian people. 

The great productive epoch of Dostoyevsky's life began in 
the year 1860. All his great novels — most of them works of ex- 
ceptional length — as well as a number of short stories, were 
written in the course of the following twenty years up to his 
death in 1881. He also was very active in other ways. He edited 
during a couple of years an important literary review, he spent 
several years abroad, and travelled a great deal in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and England. He had a great admiration for the 
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standards of Western culture as well as for the literature and 
art of Western Europe. His great object in going "to the West" 
was to find there the realization of his dream of universal hap- 
piness. He, however, experienced great disappointments when 
he came into closer touch with the different countries he visited. 
During the Franco-Prussian War, Dostoyevsky's attitude towards 
Western culture changed entirely. He became violently opposed 
to the spirit of European life; he thought it irreligious and ma- 
terialistic. He denounced the perversity of Western morals with 
the passion of a Biblical prophet, and he believed with the pas- 
sionate faith of a Biblical prophet that the nations of the West 
would be redeemed and the reign of the spirit would be restored 
by the light from the East, from Russia and her people. The 
novels of Dostoyevsky abound in arguments and in prophecies 
on national subjects. The full scope of his nationalistic teach- 
ings is given in the periodical called "The Diary of a Man of 
Letters," which Dostoyevsky published at varying intervals in 
the last ten years of his life. His extreme Slavophile views in 
politics were violently opposed by the so-called "Westerners," 
and his last years were very much embittered by the attacks 
of his political adversaries. Yet, viewed from a distance, the 
ideas of Dostoyevsky ought not to be judged by a political stand- 
ard. He was not a politician, he was a prophet with a mission. 
And however wrong he might have been in his views on im- 
mediate political questions, he was right in the spirit. 

"Crime and Punishment," "The Idiot," "The Possessed," 
"A Lad of Twenty," "The Brothers Karamazov," are the great 
novels of Dostoyevsky. The most accessible to Western readers 
is certainly "Crime and Punishment." Raskolnikov, who aspired 
to be a sort of Napoleon in the domain of moral problems, is 
more or less a universal type of the intellectual. He wished to 
assert his proud will, to dare to be free in his revolt. He was 
a super-man before Nietzsche. The Russian part of the Ras- 
kolnikov problem begins with his repentance which overflows his 
soul with an elemental force. "She was no better than vermin, 
the woman I killed — and yet I must atone for my crime as if it 
had been of the greatest consequence." 

This is the central point of the novel. "Go at once," urges 
Sonia, who is Raskolnikov's spiritual guide, "go this very min- 
ute, stop at the crossing of the roads, bow to the earth, kiss the 
soil thou hast defiled, bow then to all the world, to all the four 
sides, and say in a loud voice: 'I have killed/" Raskolnikov 
kisses the earth with an ecstasy of joy. His repentance and 
his atonement are his moral victory, the achievement of the 
heroic ideal he vainly aspired to achieve by violence. 

"Crime and Punishment" is a complete novel in itself; it puts 
up a problem and solves it to the end. All the other novels are 
each part of Dostoyevsky's teaching, and the characters which 
appear in them are related to each other, some of them repre- 
senting the aspiring mystic faith, and some the revolted ag- 
nosticism fighting against it. The hero of "The Idiot," Prince 
Myshkin, represents the fullest realization of Dostoyevsky's 
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ideal of those "who are of the future city of light." He is an 
idiot, an epileptic, unsound in the eyes of ordinary people, but 
his "flaming' brain" sees visions of a harmonic universe, and he 
is ready to pay the price of his life for a moment of these revela- 
tions. His inner fight helps all the suffering humanity that 
surrounds him, all those who are entangled in the problems of 
their passions, whose love is a cruel desire to subjugate and to 
victimize the weaker souls or to fight the stronger ones. He 
loves no one with an exclusive love but he pities all, and his pity 
is a miraculous means to come to a simple harmony of life, to 
achieve in each single soul its individual problem. The character 
opposed to him, Rogozhine, is a man out of the "real city," a 
man rooted in reality with all his contradictory passions, a man 
of the Russian soil. Yet in the eyes of Dostoyevsky, Myshkin, 
who passes like a vision through the novel, represents the true — 
the mystic reality, and the real men and women are apparitions, 
"dreams in a dream." 

"The Idiot," as well as "Crime and Punishment," deals 
chiefly and almost exclusively with individual problems. In "The 
Possessed" and in his most synthetic novel, "The Brothers Kara- 
mazov," Dostoyevsky plunges into the deepest religious and na- 
tional problems. "The Possessed" was conceived partly as a 
satire against the Russian revolutionaries. In his strong op- 
position to all violence as being contrary to the spirit of Russia, 
Dostoyevsky became an adversary of revolutionary ways in pol- 
itics; his chief grievance against the socialists was their ag- 
nosticism. This forms the foundation of "The Possessed" (the 
title points to the revolutionaries possessed by evil spirits), but 
the novel is much more than a satire. It contains the religious 
teaching of Dostoyevsky, the ideal of the "God-man," of the 
man who sees his salvation in the submergence of his human in- 
dividuality in God, in the closest communion with Christ, in the 
readiness to take upon himself the sacrifice of Christ and to 
unite with the Son of the Lord in God the Father, to disappear 
as a personality for the supreme resurrection in the all-embra- 
cing unity of God. The contrast of the "God-man" in the teach* 
ing of Dostoyevsky is the "man-God" the Antichrist, the re- 
volted agnostic whose desire is to destroy the faith in order to 
become God himself. No human being can exist without an 
ideal, without a symbol of sacredness. If his temple is empty 
he will put his own image on the altar. This is how Dostoyevsky 
explains the psychology of all the agnostics he pictures in "The 
Possessed." There is a large collection of them in the novel. 
The chief, the most fascinating, the real Antichrist is Nikolai 
Stavrogin, the leader of the socialist group. He wants to be 
the god of all those he fascinates and seduces by his intellectual 
power. He is ready to offer shrewd arguments to support the 
idea of "God-man" when he speaks to those whose faith is yet 
unshaken; but he does it in order to gain them over to his own 
proud agnosticism and to his self-assertion. He is an eloquent 
agnostic and preacher of a man-God ideal when addressing his 
followers. He dares much, he destroys many souls, but he is 
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wrecked because he dared too much. He becomes a prey to the 
"evil spirits" and commits suicide. So does the other "possessed" 
of the novel, Kirilov. He preached the man-God theory all his 
life, but the desire to commune with the living God, the mystic 
thirst becomes such an agony to his soul that he puts an end to 
his doubts by taking his own life. And all the "possessed" are 
the victims of their doubts and their revolt against the divine 
truth of the universe. 

"The Brothers Karamazov" contains the national message 
of Dostoyevsky, intimately connected with his religious ideals. 
Those of the future "city of light" are represented in the novel 
by the most inspired creations of Dostoyevsky, by the saintly 
recluse, Father Zosima, and the youngest of the Karamazovs, the 
pure boy, Alesha. They both know how the contest between the 
theories of God-man and man-God can and ought to be solved. 
They found the issue in the soul of the Russian peasant who 
unites the truth on earth, the truth of the earth, which is the life 
and the work on the land, with the divine truth which is not yet 
revealed but will be revealed. The almost identical Russian 
word for Christian and peasant (krestianin and khristianin) is 
in the eyes of Dostoyevsky a symbol of the mystic message of 
the Russian peasant to the universe. This message is, according 
to Dostoyevsky, the universal spiritual union of all men in Christ 
The opposed element, the revolt against faith, is represented in 
the novel by powerful symbolic figures: by the devil who appears 
to Ivan Karamazov and tempts him with arguments of, ma- 
terialistic reason mystically tinged by revelations of supernatural 
truth. The other Antichrist of the novel is the Spanish Jesuit, 
the head of the Counsel of Inquisition. He defends the power 
of the Church against Christ himself. His argument is that 
the safeguard of the human conscience lies in the Church and 
that men are not prepared and not fit to exist on earth in the 
presence of Christ Between the two extremes of faith and 
revolt moves the criminal family of the Karamazovs, represent- 
ing all of suffering and erring humanity. To them, to the whole 
of Russia, and to the whole universe does Dostoyevsky address 
his message of mystical pity and redeeming endurance and love 
which he has discovered in the soul of the Russian peasant 

In the rest of his novels Dostoyevsky studies the same prob- 
lems, penetrating into all the shades of human passions, of human 
doubts and failings, and discovering the mystic issues they re- 
veal. Dostoyevsky felt so absolutely united with all that is con- 
tained in the soul of the Russian people that we always think 
he was the truest mirror of Russia. The Western readers of 
his works must feel the truth of it. If they are won by the fas- 
cination of his genius, they certainly will love in his art his 
country, which was the greatest love of Dostoyevsky. 
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The Old Bell-Ringer. 

By V. 0. Korolenko. 
Translated for "The Russian Review." 

The evening' dusk has set in. 

The little village, situated in a forest on the banks of a 
small river, is sunk in that peculiar dusk that sets in on a 
starry spring night, when a light fog rises from the ground, 
deepening the shadows cast by the forest and enveloping the 
open spots with a silvery-bluish haze. Everything is quiet, 
pensive, sad. 

The village seems plunged in light slumber. 

The huts are dimly outlined against the dark shadows ; tiny 
specks of light are visible here and there; sometimes a gate 
would creak on its hinges ; a dog would set up a howl, and be- 
come silent once more; occasionally human figures would appear 
from the dark forest, on foot, or on horseback, or on a squeaking 
wagon. They are the inhabitants of outlying hamlets going to 
their church to celebrate the spring holiday. 

The church stands on a hillock, in the very center of the 
village. Its windows are lit up. Its belfry-tower, dark with age, 
thrusts its tall top into the bluish dusk. 

The steps of the belfry staircase squeak, as the old bell- 
ringer, Mikheich, ascends the tower. Soon his little lantern 
hangs in the air like a star that has suddenly flown upward. 

It is hard for the old man to climb those stairs. His old 
legs scarcely obey him, his eyes see very badly. It is time for 
the old man to rest from life's labors, but God does not send 
him death. He has buried his sons, and his grandsons, has fol- 
lowed old and young} to the grave-yard, but he himself is still 
alive. The climbing is so hard . . . Many a time has he 
met the spring holiday on that belfry; he has already lost 
count of the number of times spring found him with his bells. 
And yet God has granted him another spring night. 

The old man approached the edge of the platform, and 
leaned on the railing. Below him stretched the cemetery of the 
village; it seemed that the old crosses protected it, as if with 
outstretched arms. Here and there birch-trees, still leafless and 
bare, bent over the graves. Sweet fragrance of budding leaves 
was wafted up to where Mikheich was standing, and with it 
came a feeling of the solemn quiet that attends eternal sleep. 
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Where will he be a year hence? Will he again climb up 
this tower, to this platform under the great brass bell, and, with 
a resounding peal, awaken the slumbering night; or will he lie 
there, below, in a dark corner of the cemetery, under a wooden 
cross ? God knows . . . He is ready, but God has granted 
him to meet at least another spring holiday. "Glory be to the 
Lord," whisper his lips, repeating the formula he knows so well, 
and Mikheich, making the sign of the cross, looks upward into 
the starry sky that burns as with a million lights. 

"Mikheich, eh, Mikheich !" a trembling old voice calls to 
him from below. The old deacon looks up from the ground, 
shielding his watery eyes with the palm of his hand, but he 
does not see Mikheich. 

"What is it? I am here," answers the bell-ringer, leaning 
over the rail. "Don't you see me?" 

"No. Isn't it time to strike? What do you think?" 
Both look up at the stars. Thousands of God's bright eyes 
shine upon them from above. The fiery constellation is already 
high above the horizon. Mikheich is considering . . . 
"No, I guess we'll wait awhile . . I know my time." 
He knows it well enough. He does not need a clock, for 
God's stars will tell him when the right time comes. The earth 
and the sky, and the little white cloud that sails through the 
blue, and the dark forest whispering something there below, and 
the splashing of the little river invisible in the darkness — all 
this is so familiar to him, so near. It is not in vain that he has 
spent his whole life here. 

The far-away past springs into life again. He remembers 
how he climbed this tower for the first time, when he was still 
a child and his father brought him there. He sees himself as 
a little, blond-haired boy; his eyes are burning with excitement; 
the wind — not the wind that whiHs the dust through the village 
street, but a different one, one that shakes its invisible wings 
high above the ground — raises his soft hair, making it flutter 
iiK the air . . . And there, far, far below, little human 
figures are moving to and fro, and the little houses of the village 
stand around, and the forest seems to be so far away, while the 
round clearing, in the middle of which stands the village, seems 
so large, almost limitless. 

"Yet, there it is, the whole of it," smiles the gray-haired 
old man, as he casts his eye over the little clearing. 

And the whole of life is like this. In childhood it seems 
that life has no end, no limit. Yet, there it is, as if represented 
on the palm of his hand, from its very beginning to that quiet 
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little grave that he has chosen for himself in a dark corner of 
the cemetery. Well, what of that? Glory be to God! It is 
time for a rest. He has gone honestly all along his difficult road, 
and the earth is his mother . . . It is coming soon, 
very soon! . . . 

But it is time to strike the bell. Mikheich cast another 
look at the stars, bared his head, made the sign of the cross, 
and began to gather the bell ropes. A moment later the night 
air was startled by the first resounding peal of the great bell. 
Then came another peal, and still another. One after another 
they were falling on the gently slumbering night, filling the air 
with majestic, prolonged, ringing, and singing tones. 

The ringing ceased, and the service began in the church. 
Formerly, Mikheich would descend into the church and stand 
somewhere in the corner, praying and listening to the singing. 
But this year he remained in the tower. It is too hard for him 
to walk up and down the stairs. He sat down on a little bench, 
and, listening to the dying sounds of the brass, he fell into a 
profound revery. What was he dreaming about? He himself 
could not say. The belfry-tower was dimly lit by his little lan- 
tern. The humming bells were sunk in the darkness. At times, 
like a faint rumbling, the sounds of singing floated from the 
church, while the night wind gently swayed the ropes tied to 
the iron hearts of the bells. 

The old man dropped his white head on his chest, and wan- 
dering thoughts began to crowd through his mind. He seems to 
see himself in the church. Dozens of beautiful, childish voices 
are singing in unison, while old Father Naum, dead long ago, 
pronounces the service. Hundreds of peasant heads, like ears 
of ripe wheat swayed by the wind, are bending down and rising 
again. The peasants make the sign of the cross. The faces are all 
familiar, although the men are all dead by this time. Here is 
the stern face of his father; here is his elder brother, sighing 
and making the sign of the cross by his father's side. And here 
is he, young, and healthy, and strong, and full of unconscious 
hopes of happiness and joy in life . . . Where is that 
happiness? His thought flares up like a dying flame, gliding 
along like a bright ray that illumines all the nooks and corners 
of his life . . . Unbearable toil, sorrows, and care . . . 
Where is that happiness? His hard lot will soon trace wrinkles 
on his youthful face, will bend his mighty back, will teach him 
how to sigh, as it has taught his elder brother . . . 

Over to the left, among the women that stand there with 
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meekly lowered heads, he sees his wife. A fine woman she was, 
God rest her soul! She, too, had to undergo unbearable suf- 
fering . . . But poverty and grinding toil will soon make 
ber beauty wither; her eyes will grow dull, and the expression 
of constant fright before life's unexpected blows will replace her 
beautiful gaze . . . Where is her happiness? . . . 
One son remained to them, but him, too, human injustice 
had overcome . . . 

And here is he, his wealthy enemy, bowing to the ground, 
praying for mercy for the orphan tears that are on him ; making 
the sign of the cross, he falls down on his knees, striking the 
floor with his forehead . . And Mikheich's heart boils 

and seethes, and the dark countenances of the icons gaze 
sternly upon human sorrow, human injustice . 

All this is past; it has remained far behind . . . Now 
his whole world is this dark belfry-tower, where the wind whis- 
tles in the darkness, swaying the bell ropes . . . "Let God 
judge them!" whispers the old man, and bows his white head, 
while tears flow and flow down the bell-ringer's cheeks . 

"Hey, Mikheich! Have you fallen asleep?" shout people 
from below. 

"Eh?" The old man jumped to his feet. "My God! Did I 
fall asleep? I've never had such shame!" 

Quickly, with his long-accustomed hand, he seizes the bell- 
ropes. Below, the crowd moves on like a procession of ants; 
the church banners flutter in the air, shining with their gold 
ornaments. Now the. procession has encircled the church, and 
Mikheich hears the joyous shouts: 

"Christ is risen from the dead . . . " 

like a surging wave, this shout strikes the old man's heart. 
It seems to Mikheich that the wax candles are burning brighter, 
that the banners are fluttering feverishly, that the wind has 
suddenly awakened, caught up the waves of sound, and borne 
them aloft on its broad wings, mingling them on high with the 
majestic ringing of the bells. 

Never did Mikheich ring as he did that night. 

It seemed that his overflowing heart transfused itself into 
the dead brass, and the peals of the bells sang and trembled 
and laughed and cried, as they rose upward to the very sky. 
And the stars burned brighter and brighter, and the sounds 
trembled and flowed, again falling to the earth and embracing 
it with a loving caress. 

The great brass-bell thundered, hurling into space its 
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mighty, commanding tones that resounded in heaven and on the 
earth with the words, "Christ is arisen P 

The two tenors, constantly startled by periodic strokes of 
their iron hearts, sang out joyously, "Christ is arisen!" 

And the two little bells, hastening after the larger ones, 
sang out like children, outstripping each other in their joy, 
"Christ is arisen!" 

It seemed that the whole tower was trembling and sway- 
ing, and that the wind, too, fluttered its mighty wings, and 
joined the chorus, "Christ is arisen!" 

And the old heart forgot the past life, so full of cares and 
injustice . . . The old bell-ringer has forgotten that life 
has become contracted for him merely to the dimensions of that 
gloomy belfry-towter; that he is alone in the world, standing 
there as lonely as an old tree stump broken by lightning . . . 
He listens to these sounds, as they sing and cry, flying up to the 
sky, and falling back to the poor earth, and it seems to him 
that he is surrounded by his sons and grandsons, that it is their 
gladsome voices, the voices of the young and the old, that blend 
into this chorus and sing to him of happiness and joy, which 
he has not found in his life . . . And the old bell-ringer 
pulls the ropes, and tears run down his cheeks, and his heart 
beats joyfully with the illusion of happiness . 

And below, men listened and said to each other that 
Mikheich had never rung as he did that night . 

But suddenly, the great bell wavered and became silent. 
. . . The startled smaller bells rang out the unfinished 
melody, and became silent, too, as if intently listening to the 
mournful prolonged note, that trembled and moaned and cried, 
slowly dying away in the air . 

The old bell-ringer fell on the little bench, exhausted, and 
the last two tears were flowing down his cheeks. 

Send someone now to replace him! The old bell-ringer has 
rung his last . . . 
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My Dream. 

By Ada Chumachenko. 
Translated by P. Leonov. 

Every night I seem to see before me 
My native fields, where sporting winds are free, 

Where they sing their songs while gently swaying 
The feath'ry grass, so like a silver sea. 

And the tall proud poplar stands before me, 
All shining with the sun's caressing rays ; 

And the calm, dark, quiet little garden 

So long neglected — with its brush-wood maze. 

Every night my country's shining heavens, 
All azure-blue, above my head are sweet; 

There I see the sun in golden glory, 

Sending a glow through waves of rip'ning wheat. 

And above, a sparrow-hawk is soaring, 
A tiny speck, by sun caressed, he seems . . . 

Every night I weep, as if my heart were breaking, 
Weep like a child, deceived by its own dreams. 



By A. S. Pushkin. 
Translated for "The Russian Review." 

Who stopped you here, ye waves and billows? 

Who fettered tight your mighty course? 
Who changed to silent, marshy waters 

Those torrents, full of life and force? 

Come storms and winds, come plow the billows, 
Come, rend apart this barrier strong! 

Come thou, tempest, freedom's symbol, 
Rush o'er the waves enslaved so long! 
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The Automobile Industry in Russia. 

By Oscar M. KartoschinsJcy. 

At the very beginning of the War Russia found herself short 
of motor trucks and automobiles, which were needed for the 
transportation of troops, munitions and supplies. She requi- 
sitioned all private cars, confiscated the automobiles owned by 
German firms in Russia, bought up all the cars that were held 
in stock by Russian automobile dealers, but all this was not 
sufficient to cover the need. Among the first purchasing agents 
sent out by the Government to foreign countries were those in- 
structed to purchase automobiles. At the same time engineers 
were sent out for the purpose of making a study of the 
automobile industry abroad. 

The War taught Russia a good deal about her industrial 
situation. It made her realize the significance of the lack of home, 
industries and the danger of being entirely dependent upon 
other countries for prime necessities. The automobile industry 
was probably the best example of this. Only because of the War 
did Russia finally come to the realization of how poorly this in- 
dustry had been developed. But then, the whole industrial life 
of the country is developed but to a slight degree, and, more- 
over, there are other factors which complicate the rapid growth 
of the automobile industry in a country with a very poor system 
of roads. 

The question of streets and roads is a very important one 
in all Russian cities. This becomes especially apparent when 
you take into consideration the fact that many Russian cities 
are still without electric trolleys. In the capital of Russia, Petro- 
grad, the first electric trolley line was introduced only eight 
years ago. Such an important commercial city as Odessa had 
its first line installed even more recently. Life was not running 
at a very rapid pace in the great cities of Russia if the largest 
city of the country was satisfied, only eight years ago, with 
horse cars and cabs. However, things are changing very rap- 
idly, and the slow 'Tzvoshchik" no longer satisfies the urban 
population in Russia. 

It is interesting that automobiles appeared first, not in the 
capitals of Russia, but in the small, the so-called provincial cit- 
ies which, at the same time, happen to be the great commercial 
centers. Odessa and Kharkov, on the one hand, and Warsaw and 
Lodz on the other, began to introduce this means of locomotion 
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several years ago. The appearance of motor cars in the cities 
of Poland may perhaps be explained by the fact that these cities 
are nearest to western Europe. 

It is also interesting to note that the importance of the motor 
car was appreciated by large land owners. In the southern part 
of Russia, where most of the large estates are located, the land- 
owners purchased several cars at a time. About the same time 
the sport of automobilism began to be introduced in Russia, 
and until very recently automobilism has been largely regarded 
in Russia merely as a sporting occupation. The motor car has 
very seldom been regarded in Russia as an important industrial 
factor. As a general thing it can be said that only the highest 
aristocratic circles in the largest cities were interested in the 
automobile. 

The first indication of the automobile being regarded as 
an important means of locomotion was the fact that the large 
landowners began to use it more and more. The reason for this 
was that their estates are usually located at a considerable dis- 
tance from the railroad station. Being so far apart and so far 
away from industrial and commercial centers, these estates were 
often compelled to stop work for a considerable! length of time 
whenever some piece of machinery would break, and it would be 
impossible to replace it without purchasing new parts. In a case 
of this kind the automobile is found to be almost indispensable. 

One large landowner in southern Russia conceived of a 
rather interesting plan of overcoming the difficulty of the bad 
roads. He had three or four cars always ready for service and 
whenever he had occasion to go anywhere he) had them sta- 
tioned along the road and ready for use in case of emergency. 
Of course, a plan of this kind is not feasible in every case, but 
the fact itself is a very interesting indication of the main ob- 
stacle that lies in the way of the automobile industry in Russia. 
This obstacle, as has been indicated, is the impassibility of 
Russian roads. 

In 1913 the first Russian magazine devoted to automobile 
industry, "The Automobile/' asked its readers to answer the 
following question, "What make of automobile would you like 
to own?" The replies received are very characteristic. Instead 
of answering directly the question put to them, most of the 
readers of the magazine wrote about the bad condition of the 
roads in Russia. Very little information was obtained as to the 
preference of the Russian automobile users, but most of them 
were agreed on the fact that no matter what make of automobile 
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they used, the vehicles could never last long if used on the Rus- 
sian roads. This same magazine reported once that the Russian 
buyers of automobiles often applied to German and French auto- 
mobile factories with requests to construct for them special cars 
that could be used on Russian roads. 

At the present time, despite all difficulties, the Russian 
market is supplied with automobiles in sufficient quantities. Be- 
fore the War, most of the cars used in Russia came from Ger- 
many. The most prevalent type was that called Mercedes, 
manufactured by the Daimler Motoren Geselschaft. These cars 
were considered more serviceable than any others in Russia. 
Next to them came the Benz cars, manufactured in Manheim, 
and the Opal cars, brought to Russia from Russelheim. The 
most popular French cars used in Russia was the Renault, also 
the Delone Belleville. Quite recently the Italian car, Fiat, manu- 
factured by the Fabrica Italiano Automobilo of Turin, was in- 
troduced in Russia and became quite popular. Of the American 
cars, the first to be introduced in Russia was the Ford. Since 
the beginning of the War an opportunity has presented itself 
to American automobile manufacturers to plant themselves upon 
the Russian market. At the present moment most of the cars 
used in Russia come from America, and the question of retain- 
ing this trade after the War will depend entirely upon the action 
the American automobile manufacturers will care to pursue. 
Even before the War, those in Russia who were interested in 
the automobile industry knew about many American firms, the 
Peerless Motor Company, the Studebaker Corporation, and 
others. 

Russian automobile experts have always been interested in 
the American industry. Even in 1912, N. G. Kouznetsov, in his 
text-book on the automobile, devoted considerable attention to 
the American industry, pointing out the fact that in 1910 there 
were 180,000 cars produced in America, while during the same 
period England produced 84,841, and Germany, only 8,114. At 
the same time Kouznetsov gives his Russian readers a very 
complete account of the automobile industry in America, de- 
scribes Detroit as the chief center of this industry, and brings 
in other valuable information. It is interesting that the 
English automobiles are hardly known in Russia. 

Russia's own automobile industry was developed to a cer- 
tain extent, although there is no information available at the 
present time as to whether the factory of which we speak is still 
in operation. The center of this industry was the Russian Bal- 
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tic Car Foundry of Riga, and I. P. Ponsyrev's Foundry. This 
second foundry was in existence for three years, but during 
this whole period succeeded in building only a few automobiles, 
and in 1913 began to produce automobile parts exclusively. The 
Russian Baltic Foundry began to build automobiles in 1909 and 
gradually acquired a fairly good equipment for this kind of work. 
Its annual capacity was about 200 cars. This production 
was largely limited to two models, one with a four cylinder en- 
gine of 24 horse power, the dimensions of the cylinder being 
105 x 130, while the other model had a 12 horse-power engine 
with dimensions of the cylinder 80 x 110. Both of these models 
were quite popular in Russia. These cars were used in many 
successful races, the most famous of which was the race from 
Petrograd to Monaco, made in 1912 by two of the best Russian 
sportsmen, A. P. Nagel and V. A. Michailov. 

Attempts also were made to construct automobiles in a 
factory producing harvesting machinery in Rostov-on-Don, 
owned by the Aksay Corporation, but these attempts were not 
successful. 

There seems to be no doubt that there will be great prog- 
ress in this industry after the War, for now Russia realizes her 
present need of motor cars. Many enterprising manufacturers 
are coming now to America with the object of studying the auto- 
mobile industry here, while many others are attempting to inter- 
est American capitalists in investing in automobile factories in 
Russia, but no matter how successful are these attempts to 
build up the automobile industry within the country, there is 
no doubt that this development will not be rapid enough to sup- 
ply the needs of the Russian market, and for a considerable time 
to come Russia will still be in need of importing a large number of 
the cars that she requires. 
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The Questions of Commerce and 
Industry in the Douma. 

In the course of the recent discussion in the Douma of the 
budget of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, the head of 
this Ministry, Prince V. N. Shakhovskoy, delivered a speech in 
which he described the work done recently by the Government 
for the purpose of facilitating the country's development along 
the lines of commerce and industry. The speech, as reported by 
a Petrograd newspaper, was substantially as follows: 

The only solution of the country's future financial difficul- 
ties will be in the greatest possible development of the produc- 
tive forces of Russia, a development of her industry, the improve- 
ment of her rural economy. For a successful realization of the 
Government measures now under consideration it would be 
necessary to permit private initiative greater freedom of action. 
Russia's future policy of international trade will have to rest 
upon a rational system of tariff regulation. The Ministry has 
already introduced several measures in this direction; for ex- 
ample, the importation of goods from countries at war with 
Russia has been forbidden, several articles of luxury have been 
taxed very highly, etc. This question of importation of the 
articles of luxury will be taken up again by the Government. 

However, it must be borne in mind that in the consideration 
of a question of this kind it is necessary to take into account 
not only our desires in the matter, but the international treaties 
which are now in operation. The Ministry agrees with the point 
of view expressed by the Russian "industrials" concerning the 
necessity of Government orders for the purpose of a development 
of several branches of home industry. But the Ministry does 
not consider the necessity of Russian industry as identical with 
the often excessive claims of the Russian industrial workers. 

The Ministry has prepared a series of measures introducing 
improvements into regulations concerning corporations. The 
present statutes on corporations are being studied with the view 
of recasting them for future needs. One of the pressing prob- 
lems which interest the Ministry is the struggle against red tape. 
Measures have been adopted for regulation in the transportation 
of coal. A special committee has been appointed to assist in a 
development of gold mining. The activity of the Ministry in 
the department of mining generally has increased 150% in 1915 
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as compared with 1913, and it is expected that the increase will 
continue in 1916. The question of supplying the mines belong- 
ing to the Crown with labor has been solved satisfactorily. A 
plan has been put in operation for training students of higher 
institutions with the purpose of making them specialists in min- 
ing fields. The metallurgical factories operated by the Crown, 
which were run at a deficit in 1910, brought in a profit of 
6,500,000 roubles in 1915. 

A plan for workingmen's insurance is almost ready. The 
Ministry is also considering the question of introducing old age 
and invalidity insurance and is working on the problem of ex- 
tending the statutes concerning the protection of labor to 
smaller industrial enterprises. A bill for the creation of special 
labor bureaus as permanent institutions is almost completed. 
In view of the constantly increasing demands on the part of labor 
for higher wages, plans have been proposed for the organization 
of a conciliation board. However, the creation of such boards 
would be possible only if professional unions and societies were to 
exist. It must be noted in connection with this that the con- 
ditions of the war time are hardly suitable for a development of 
professional labor organizations. This is a circumstance that 
hampers considerably the introduction of a system of conciliation 
in labor disputes. It seems desirable, however, to begin the in- 
troduction of a system of conciliation in certain industries, but 
any plan of this kind would have to be discussed by legislative 
bodies. The bills concerning consumers' leagues and coopera- 
tive organizations will soon be introduced in the Douma. The 
Ministry expects to change the existing commercial code grad- 
ually by introducing new laws in separate fields of industrial life. 
For the purpose of combating arbitrary inflation of prices, 
several committees have been appointed to regulate prices in such 
industries as cotton goods, cloth, hemp, and leather, and the 
results of their efforts in this direction have been quite satis- 
factory. The Ministry is at work now upon an extended program 
of harbor improvement and ship building. At present, work is 
being done for the improvement of the ports of Rostov, Mari- 
oupol and several other southern sea-towns. The Ministry is 
also working on a bill providing for higher technical schools 
which will be introduced in the Douma in a short time. 

The Minister's speech was followed by a discussion in which 
several deputies took part. The most interesting speech was 
delivered by Deputy A. A. Bublikov, who criticised very sharply 
the lack of activity on the part of the Ministry of Commerce 
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and Industry. His contention was that too little attention is 
paid in Russia to these two most important sides of the economic 
life of the country. As a proof of this he pointed out the fact 
that despite its very short period of existence the Ministry has 
already had eight heads, none of whom has been a specialist 
in his field. He quoted the present Minister as saying at the 
last Congress of Representatives of Commerce and Industry, 
"When I received the first intimation of my possible appoint- 
ment, I began to think of the questions of industry and com- 
merce." According to Bublikov, such a statement is very 
typical of the kind of men that Russia has had at the head of 
this Ministry. 

The Douma decided to accept the proposed budget as pre- 
sented by the Budget Committee and to make the following 
proposals: To develop the system of trade schools in the coun- 
try; to help the development of Russian industry by improving 
the conditions, of labor; to take measures against the activity 
of syndicates supported by banks; to introduce a system of 
stricter regulations in the matter of granting patents to the 
subjects of countries now at war with Russia; and to prevent Ger- 
man and Austrian subjects and their representatives from tak- 
ing undue advantage, after the War, of the patent privileges 
which they already enjoy. 
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Trade Methods of Foreign Countries 

in Russia. 

In considering the question of Russia's foreign trade, it 
should always be borne in mind that Russia is primarily a con- 
suming nation, i. e., an importing, rather than an exporting na- 
tion. A striking illustration of the truth of this statement may 
be found in the comparative statistics of the Russian-American 
trade. A recent issue of the Journal of the Russian-American 
Chamber of Commerce of Moscow contains an extremely inter- 
esting and instructive list of goods concerning which the Cham- 
ber had inquiries during the month of February. It appears 
from this inquiry, that of one hundred and twenty-two products 
only two are of interest as possible exports from Russia to 
America, while one hundred and twenty are of interest as 
possible imports. 

This condition, while due in a large measure to the War, 
is, nevertheless, more than likely to continue, in a more or less 
extended form, for some time after peace is again restored. Of 
course, such a marked preponderance of imports over exports is 
unusual only as a feature of the Russian-American trade; it 
is hardly a new feature in Russia's/ foreign trade in general. 
The difference lies in the elimination of Germany as the virtual 
monopolist of the Russian market As far as it lies within hu- 
man possibilities, Russia's character of a buying nation must 
persist for some time to come, and if America wishes to retain 
the advantage that has come to her by virtue of purely acci- 
dental circumstances, she must be willing to adapt her business 
methods to the habits of her customers. It is not always pos- 
sible in the commercial world to duplicate the story of the serv- 
ant who refuses to be discharged after having gone to the 
trouble of teaching the family her ways. Germany has been 
as fortunate as this servant, and unless Russia has somebody 
else convenient, she may have difficulties in discharging this 
servant who has already taught her her own ways. If the 
United States are to take the place made vacant by the events 
of the War, they must study the conditions under which they 
might be acceptable as the successful candidate in the press of 
competition that must come when the War is over, and the 
industries of Europe are demobilized. 

A comparative study of the methods employed by the dif- 
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ferent countries before the War might be very profitable from 
this point of view. The following summary of the business 
methods employed by the three countries with which Russia deals 
mostly is given by the Weekly Bulletin, published by the 
Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce. 

German manufacturers, after due trial, have abandoned the 
practice of establishing branch houses in Russia; it proved un- 
profitable. They subsequently developed the market with trav- 
elers, who covered not only the chief cities, like Petrograd, 
Moscow, Riga, Kiev, Odessa, Rostov-on-Don, etc, but also the 
larger provincial towns. These travelers carried elaborate col- 
lections of samples of a wide range of articles, often representing 
different industries, and, above all, catalogues printed in Rus- 
sian, with prices in Russian currency. They quoted f. o. b. 
Russian port or frontier station, and were ready to meet the pro- 
vincial wholesale dealer and the local stores by quoting similar 
terms with duty paid and, if pressed, including delivery at the 
local station. As a further accommodation they conceded ex- 
tended credits to suit the individual customer, with the aid of 
the German banks. German success in Russia started from the 
ability to supply cheap articles for the peasant population; but 
they were able, through the circumstances of their competition 
and their clever adaptation of business methods, to obtain, grad- 
ually, the Russian market for better-class articles. 

Twenty years ago Great Britain practically monopolized the 
Russian market for manufactured articles, but it has since been 
overtaken by Germany, owing largely to the latter country's 
more generous credit terms. Progress was also hampered by 
ultra-conservative methods of business and unwillingness to quote 
in Russian currency and weights and measures or to follow the 
German example of quoting delivery at the frontier with duty 
paid. It is said that the use of travelers to keep in touch with 
customers was neglected, and that British manufacturers de- 
clined to intrust their interests to export houses. Thus the direct 
business became limited to the largest dealers in the Russian 
centers, and it might be said that the business Great Britain 
was doing in Russia until recently was due largely to the fact 
that British goods were actually demanded by customers rather 
than that they were pushed. Evidences of a change in this 
respect are now at hand. 

The methods employed by United States manufacturers have 
been either of the two following: To appoint a sole selling agent 
for Russia and Siberia, or to intrust their export trade to 
exporting houses in the United States and Hamburg, this second 
method appearing to be more in favor. United States manufactur- 
ers have obtained better results with the Hamburg firms than 
with those in the United States, because the former worked 
Russia intensively with travelers along the German lines. For 
the American house thus relieved of Russian credit risks, the 
business was easy and convenient, but it was necessarily of 
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restricted proportions, the growth of which the manufacturer 
could not influence. Moreover, the advantage of the high prices 
in Russia was not obtained. The chief concern of the German 
firm was to give his Russian customer a wide choice of goods 
from all countries, and he had therefore no special reason to 
push the goods of any particular firm. Like his English col- 
league, the United States manufacturer was opposed to granting 
long credits. 

The possible methods open to manufacturers proposing to 
share in Russian trade may be stated as follows : 

(1) By correspondence. Business may be done in this 
way, but it can hardly be recommended as satisfactory. Cor- 
respondence would have to be in Russian or French, catalogues 
•printed in Russian would be indispensable, and prices would have 
to be quoted in roubles c. i. f . Russian port or on railway car, 
i. e., including sea freight and duty. 

(2) Through export houses. This plan of action is of in- 
terest only to the manufacturer who wishes to avoid the risks 
and trouble that a more profitable direct business would involve. 

(3) By appointing Russian firms as agents. This is un- 
doubtedly a much more satisfactory plan than the export house, 
because the prices to wholesalers will be lower and the volume of 
business will consequently be greater. Agents are of two classes : 

(a) Those who work on a commission basis, some of whom 
are ready to undertake a full or partial guarantee of accounts 
for a corresponding additional commission. 

(b) Merchants doing a wholesale business who take the 
financial risk and quote such prices as they think necessary. 

There are many such s ents in Russia. Before the war the 
majority of the more desiiable already represented manufac- 
turers and were not free. It is believed that now the difficulty 
of securing suitable representatives may be overcome, though 
many of the best agents, who were of German nationality, have 
left the country. 

(4) Through a resident representative of grouped indus- 
tries, correlated but not intercompetitive. While the initial ex- 
penditure for such a representative would be large, by being 
shared it would fall lightly on the individual firms interested. 
After the arrangements for agencies in the centers had been 
made and were in working order, a periodical supervision at 
longer or shorter intervals should suffice. There are two ex- 
amples of this method in Russia that are working satisfactorily 
— one American and the other British. The former represents 
a combination of hardware and tool manufacturers, which in- 
cluded at the outset twenty firms and has since been increased to 
sixty-two. The organization is financed by a prominent New 
York banking house, through which all payments by the agents 
in Russia are made. A representative visits annually the fif- 
teen centers at which the "combine" maintains its agents, who 
are mainly merchants buying on open account and not on com- 
mission. The British concern handles general machinery and 
maintains its own local representatives, who are Russian-speak- 
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ing Englishmen having a technical knowledge of engineering. 

The distribution of imports in Russia is in the hands of 
two or three classes of wholesale houses, all of which are 
grouped in a few of the chief cities. Moscow is pre-eminent as 
a center of this character and handles about fifty per cent, of 
Russian imports. The general character of the imports handled 
by Moscow are of a class that appeals to a peasant market, as 
against the business transacted from Petrograd, where the trade 
is of a high standard and where Government purchases and con- 
tracts are settled for the whole Empire. The large cities have 
wholesale houses, which employ travelers to work the surround- 
ing provinces. The orders as received are combined and 
transferred to the foreign manufacturers concerned, the mer- 
chants themselves carrying very little stock. Wholesale houses 
in the Provinces are few in number and of relatively small ac- 
count. The wholesale dealers in the cities sell direct to the pro- 
vincial retailers. The selling firms belong to the class that offer 
exclusively the goods of the foreign manufacturers they 
represent. 

Another class of wholesalers have no travelers and rely upon 
catalogues; they have their regular clientele throughout the 
Provinces, mainly retailers, who effect their purchases by cor- 
respondence or in person. A few other firms have branch 
houses in different towns in Russia, which send out travelers 
in their respective districts, but these firms specialize, as a rule, 
in a few lines. All wholesalers do a large retail trade with 
users of goods, such as factories, railroads, etc Travelers for 
the Provinces carry ample collections, of samples, together with 
catalogue^. Their catalogues are 6i ^wo kinds; some houses is- 
sue only retail catalogues and sell at the prices quoted, less a 
certain discount, whereas others issue wholesale catalogues only 
and sell at net prices to provincial dealers, these wholesale 
catalogues being restricted to the trade. 

The Far Eastern business, in the Transbaikal and Amur re- 
gions, is in the hands of a few large firms with headquarters 
at Vladivostok. It is a specialized business not touched by the 
ordinary Russian houses. The Vladivostok firms do a large 
trade with their magnificent stores and well organized whole- 
sale departments, sending out travelers who cover the whole 
of the Far East. Each of the largest two has a purchasing house 
in Moscow, and one has also a house in London. Vladivostok 
is suggested as a good place for representation on the group 
plan. 

In Russian dealings the question of credit is of great im- 
portance and calls for careful investigation. The Russian whole- 
saler is compelled to allow his customer credit in practically all 
lines, sometimes for as much as twelve months. A cash pay- 
ment of not more than twenty-five to thirty per cent is common. 
In many cases, however, the wholesaler is satisfied if his client 
will pay railway freight and expenses to destination. Manu- 
facturers should be prepared to grant liberal credits to dealers — 
three, six, nine, or twelve months, according to the article and 
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the customer. Thus the foreign manufacturer is asked to help 
to carry trade, because the majority of the Wholesale dealers 
have not sufficient capital to pay for their imports until the 
ultimate users of these goods, in the main the peasant consumers, 
are able to discharge their obligations to the retailer, which they 
can do only after gathering the crops. As has been seen, the 
German houses were assisted by the cooperation of the banks 
in meeting the situation. Careful investigation of the credit 
position of wholesalers is of unusual importance, even in the 
case of large buyers. Commercial law in Russia is still in the 
formative stage; the recovery of debts is surrounded with dif- 
ficulties, and procedure in Russian courts, while just and sure, 
is slow. A good deal may be effected, however, by tactful pres- 
sure and compromise. Sales made on the installment plan are 
considered safe, and are generally adopted in the case of ma- 
chinery, which remains the property of the vendor until the last 
cent has been paid. 

The building up of an export trade is at best a slow process, 
but there is no question that with ordinary caution and judgment 
it should be possible to make solid connections in Russia and de- 
velop a stable and profitable business for some of the many lines 
of supplies that are indispensable to the Russian people. 
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On the March. 



By J. Okunev. 

The following sketch! is another extract from Mr. Okunev's Russian 
book of impressions of the War. The first extract was published in the 
April issue of "The Russian Review. 19 — Ed. 

We have now become accustomed to everything, we have 
passed through everything, and it is impossible to frighten or 
to surprise us with any unexpected circumstance. Attacks, 
forced marches, flank movements, rapid changes of front, 
tramping through impassable roads and often simply through 
fields and woods — all this we have already tried, and it seems 
that the rest of the campaign cannot have any further tests for 
our strength, endurance, and patience. After Rawa, Seniava, 
Jaroslaw, after marching through hundreds of versts of swamps, 
marshes, and woods, after crossing rivers through the water or 
over pontoons, under a terrific fire of the enemy, despite all this 
—despite the fact that we were covered with dirt, that our boots 
were worn down and torn, our garments reduced to rags — those 
of us who remained unharmed received, with remarkable indif- 
ference, the news that on the following day we were to start 
on a new, long, and difficult march towards the heights of Beskid, 
where every step would have to be made fighting, where every 
inch of ground would have to be taken by force. 

We are "fighting units." Now the volunteer Somov, who 
is a graduate of two universities, is not distinguishable from the 
Olonetz peasant Kistiakov, who can scarcely count as far as one 
hundred. And what differentiation can there be when all our 
movements are co-ordinated and brought under one control, not 
so much by discipline, which may be considered consciously and 
complied with without the loss of one's individuality, but as if 
by a mighty instinct, which destroys all mental superiority, all 
differences of intellectual capabilities, points of view, strivings, 
and aspirations. There are perhaps fifteen of us, educated men, 
amidst four thousand peasants, coming from Riasan, and Pol- 
tava, and Kostroma, and Tula. And having marched with them 
from Sandomir to Stry and to the forests of Unterwalden, we 
have become like them, have acquired their ways, their habits, 
their motions, because these ways "seem "handier," because it 
is more convenient to do exactly as those peasants dressed in 
military uniforms. 

"Why do we walk around and around, instead of fighting?" 
asks Kistiakov. 
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Not that he is in such a martial mood, but "walking around 
and around" means making long, interminable marches, in an 
attempt to surround the unseen enemy, and these marches are 
much more difficult and tiresome than a battle lasting many- 
days. 

Kistiakov is certain that the enemy is "beating it" 

"Got it in the neck, so he's beating it. Didn't take him long 
to get back of that mountain." 

The mountains are as yet nowhere in sight. They are some- 
where "over there," in the distant mists, but when "we get over 
the mountains," that will be "his end." 

"Where can he go now? Nowhere, except into our hands. 
Well, there's where we'll get him, and that'll be the end of him." 

Just now we are on a forced march, in full uniform and com- 
plete equipment, tramping through mud. Occasionally we come 
across small detachments of the enemy, on horseback or on 
foot. But the obstacles we have to overcome are not the living 
power of the enemy's army, but all kinds of artificial barriers. 
Bridges are all blown up, and we have to wade through the 
water. The roads are dug up and obstructed with barbed wire. 
Kistiakov tears down a portion of the wire obstruction with 
a cool remark: 

"Call that work, too? Tearing down wires!" 

The woods are on fire, and the flames are raging in the 
brushwood and amidst the trees. Kistiakov has just waded 
through a river, whose ice-cold water reached to his neck. 
Everything on him is wet, his boots are full of water; yet now 
he is tearing his way through the fire. Surrounded by dense 
smoke, which chokes him and makes his eyes water, he makes 
his way on, to the mountains, where the enemy "beat it," and 
where "his end" is surely coming. 

The villages, estates, and hamlets that we meet on our way 
are all empty. The enemy has requisitioned all articles of food 
and has burnt what he could not take with him. Our supply 
trains are coming by a round-about route, and are always fall- 
ing behind. Things are pretty hard for us, and some of us are 
just as hungry as we can be. We are dreaming of hot borshch, 
of tea, and all the other delicacies which we have not tasted for 
a long time. 

We covered about two hundred versts in six days. Then 
we came to steep, rocky hills. Kistiakov and everybody else 
felt relieved, for the end of the march! was evidently in sight. 
Lord only knows whether it will be easier later on, but one thing 
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is certain: there are no more swamps, overflooded rivers, and 
marshes on our way. Let there be furious battles ahead, with 
their "Marthas" and their machine-guns; they are better than 
tramping through the muddy roads of Galicia, sleeping in clay 
mire, always wet, cold, shivering. 

At noon we stopped near the heights of B. for a rest on a 
"neck," as the soldiers call a thin strip of land separating two 
lakes. Towards evening, a detachment of Cossacks, numbering 
about fifty, appeared. Noticing us from a distance they began 
to sing a merry tune, although they were really half -frozen, 
their uniforms torn, while one of them was even bootless. 
"Where have you been, boys?" 

The Cossack regards an infantryman as his inferior. He 
does not answer at once when asked a question. Finally, our 
Cossack condescended a reply: 
"Over at U." 

"What do you mean at U. ? Why, the Austrians are there." 
We know that the main forces of the enemy are concen- 
trated at the mountain pass of U., which is the gateway to Hun- 
gary. But it appeared that the half -hundred of Cossacks, sent 
out to reconnoiter, found itself far behind the enemy's lines, 
obtained a great deal of valuable information, and then made its 
way back despite the enemy's pickets and sentinels . . . 

Kistiakov, a gigantic peasant, almost seven feet tall, with 
a large gold beard, feels himself the incarnation of Russia. For 
him this is not a formula, not an abstraction, but a concrete 
fact. This is why he carries one after another the fortified po- 
sitions of the enemy, battering down, as with a ram, the wall 
of Austrian troops that guard the gateway to Hungary. By the 
force of his fatalistic conviction that "we'll get there," he has 
taken Rawa and Stry, and is now moving on, overcoming every 
obstacle. 

There are four thousand Kistiakovs in our regiment. And 
in their midst are we, a handful of educated men. But Kis- 
tiakov's conviction infects us, too, and lends us new strength. 
We, too, feel ourselves the embodiment of Russia, the tremen- 
dous, the awkward, slow in preparing for a blow, but crushing, 
in her ponderous movement across the fields and forest of 
Galicia. .. 

According to the information brought by the Cossacks, the 
enemy must be quite near. And this proximity is apparent. 
Shots are heard not very far off, heavy guns are booming at a 
distance, while at night the bright beams of powerful search- 
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lights "feel" the darkness. To the left of us, the column of 
General W. has engaged the enemy. This is merely a manoeuvre 
undertaken in order to make it possible for our columns to join 
forces at B., and then strike at the enemy's right wing. 

It is raining and hailing; the wind is strong, cold, pene- 
trating. The water gets into the sleeves, behind the collar, 
flows in cold streams down the back and the chest, the wet over- 
coat hangs heavy on the shoulders, the boots are wet through. 

"At ease!" 

The men are tired, and they drop down right into the mud. 
Yet they are in good spirits. 

'We'll sleep in jelly to-night" 

Somov is happy. He has made himself a cigarette out of 
the soldiers' wretched tobacco, and enjoys it, although the 
tobacco-smoke almost chokes him. 

"There's less nicotine in this stuff," says he, coughing and 
choking, "than in the more expensive brands. Fine tobacco!" 

He was a rich man, accustomed to ease and luxury. At 
the beginning he was quite uncomfortable and nervous. But 
now life has broken him in: he is even praising the soldiers' 
tobacco. 

A RUSSIAN CARTOON. 




Leaping for the Estate Called " Victory: 
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News From Russia. 



Four well known members of the 
Douma, A. S. Posnikov, A. I. Shin- 
garev, I. N. Efremov and P. N. 
MUynkov, have signed the following 
memorandum, which they addressed 
to the President of the Douma: 

"At the present time, when all the 
military resources of the country 
are strained to the utmost, it is 
necessary to lay an equal stress 
upon the financial resources of the 
country. For this purpose, it is 
necessary not only to realize loans 
and issue paper currency, the burden 
of which will fall upon future gen- 
erations, but to shift a part of this 
burden upon those living to-day by 
the introduction of an extraordinary 
military tax, which would serve to 
bring into the treasury a consider- 
able sum of money that would cover 
at least a part of the war expenses. 
In view ot the above, we, the under- 
signed, propose that such a tax be 
levied during the current year, and 
that it should be based on the fol- 
lowing principles: 1. Every person 
whose annual income exceeds five 
hundred roubles is subject to the 
tax. 2. The amount of the tax 1s 
determined by means of a progres- 
sive scale, and it should be double 
in the case of income not obtained 
by personal labor, as compared with 
the amount on the income so ob- 
tained. This amount should begin 
with a two per cent tax on the 
lowest income. 3. All persons whose 
income is less than five hundred 
roubles a year, but who own prop- 
erty worth 3,000 roubles, or over, 
are subject to a tax of three rou- 
bles. 4. The tax should be collected 
in accordance with the rules exist- 
ing for income tax in general." 



• • • 



A conference of newspaper pub- 
lishers was recently held in Odessa, 



at which the question of paper was 
anxiously discussed. The news- 
papers in smaller towns find it ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain paper at 
the present time. The price has 
risen enormously. Paper that sold 
formerly at seven copecks a pound 
now sells at forty-two copecks, and 
even at this price it is often impos- 
sible to purchase more than two or 
three weeks' supply. It is expected 
that the price of paper will rise 
even above the present high level. 

• • • 

An estimate of the probable ex- 
penditures of the All-Russian Muni- 
cipal Union for the current year 
is as follows: monthly expenses of 
2,300,000 roubles in European Rus- 
sia, 1,800,000 roubles in the Cauca- 
sus, and 1,500,000 roubles on the 
western front This means that the 
Union spends daily almost 200,000 
roubles. A large part of this money 
comes from the government treasury. 

• • • 

The jury that was hearing crim- 
inal cases at the recent sessions of 
the district court of Theodosia, 
drew up a resolution, which will be 
transmitted to the Minister of Jus- 
tice. The resolution states that the 
members of the jury find an un- 
mistakable connection between crime 
and alcoholism, and express a desire 
that the sale of alcoholic drinks 
be permanently forbidden in Russia. 

• * * 

Rich deposits of tungsten ore have 
been recently discovered in the Ural 
mountains. This is the only place 
in European Russia where tungsten 
is found, but the deposits are so 
rich that it is estimated that they 
are sufficient to provide Russia with 
all the tungsten she needs. 
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At the recent congress of women- 
lawyers held in Petrograd, a very 
interesting report was read by A. I. 
Bakhtereva, in which she presented 
the results of an investigation con- 
ducted among two hundred women- 
lawyers in all parts of Russia. It 
appears that seventy per cent of 
these lawyers are earning money, 
forty-eight per cent, of them are en- 
gaged in legal work, while forty- 
one per cent, are employed in other 
occupations; that the average in- 
come of those who are doing legal 
work is eighty-eight roubles monthly, 
while of those who are engaged in 
other occupations, seventy roubles 
monthly. Forty-seven per cent, of 
the lawyers are doing legal work 
without being paid for it. Twenty 
per cent, are engaged in scientific 
work, and fourteen per cent, have 
published works. The investigation 
shows that at least ninety-four per 
«nt. of these lawyers enjoy the full 
confidence of their clients. The con- 
clusion of the report is that the 
investigation emphasizes the need of 
equal suffrage, and that this should 
be one of the chief alms of women- 
lawyers. 

• * • 

In the government of Poltava it 
has been decided to bring the school 
year to a close in time to make it 
possible for the pupils of all the 
schools to take part in the planting 
this spring. 

• * • 

The recent census of the Russian 
cities gave very interesting results 
concerning the growth of some of 
the large cities of the country. The 
greatest speed of development was 
shown by Kiev, the population of 
which increased from 247,000 in 
1897 to over 600,000 in 1915. The 
population of Petrograd, which is 
the largest city of the country, in- 
creased from 1,264,000 to 2,318,000; 
that of Moscow increased from 1,038- 



000 to 1,983,000. The growth of 
Odessa has been slower than that 
of any other city ; its population has 
increased from 403,000 to only 504,- 
000. The growth of Baku, on the 
contrary, has been very rapid; the 
largest city of the Caucasus has 
grown from 112,000 to 215,000. 

• * * 

The German land-owners on the 
territory of Kuban have recently 
begun to be very anxious to sell 
their lands before the date appointed 
for their forced sale by the law 
passed a year ago. Many of these 
lands are bought up by Cossack 
communities in the hope of increas- 
ing their holdings in this way. 

• • • 

The amount of deposits in the 
savings banks of the Odessa district 
during 1915 was eighteen million 
roubles, as compared with the aver- 
age of eleven million, which was the 
figure for the past few years. Six- 
teen new branches were opened, and 
it is expected that several more 
branches will be established during 
the current year. 

• • • 

In the village of Astapovo, in the 
government of Riasan, the police 
discovered a fully equipped alcohol 
distillery, which was operated in a 
private house. All the machinery 
and considerable amounts of alcohol 
were confiscated during the raid. 

• » * 

During the last eighteen months 
the public organizations of the gov- 
ernment of Nizhni-Novgorod have 
produced 348,000 pairs of boots 
which were sent to the front. The 
work was done mostly by peasants, 
at their homes. 

• • * 

A society has been formed in 
Zhitomir for the purpose of combat- 
ing the high cost of living, as well as 
the use of luxuries among the 
population. 
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Literary Notes. 



VICTORY IN DEFEAT. 

"THE AGONY OF WARSAW AND 

THE RUSSIAN RETREAT."— By 

Stanley Washburn. — Garden City: 

Doubletfay Page & Co. $1.00. 

This interesting new book by 

Stanley Washburn is an attempt to 

summarize the military operations 

on the eastern front, which led to 

the evacuation of the great Russian 

fortresses in Poland. 

The book is written from the point 
of view of one who is entirely in 
sympathy with Russia in the present 
conflict 

It is quite obvious that this is 
not the time to write a history of 
the great war, and the author's 
analytical study of the campaign can 
scarcely lay claim to historic ac- 
curacy, especially in point of inter- 
pretation. However, the touch of 
human sympathy that runs through 
the book makes it well worth read- 
ing, and the author's reflections dur- 
ing the period he followed the 
enormous Russian battle-line that 
stretches from Bukowlna to the Bal- 
tic, recorded here and there in the 
book, are extremely interesting. 

Mr. Washburn deals at length 
with the German influences that 
dominated Russia before the war, 
and even during a part of the con- 
flict It is with genuine amazement 
that we learn of such a fact, for 
example, as that the fortress of 
Grodno, as well as several other 
Russian fortresses, were designed 
by German engineers, some of whom 
are now attached to the staff of 
General von Hindenburg, or that 
the bridges across the Vistula were 
constructed by German engineers, 
who preserved copies of the original 
plana This accounts for the fact 
that some of the structures blown 



up by the retreating Russian troops 
were rebuilt by the Germans, some- 
times in the course of a few hours. 

A chapter In the book is devoted 
to the Chief of Staff of the Russian 
Army, General Alexeyev, while an- 
other chapter deals with the com- 
mercial opportunities that are open 
to American manufacturers in 
Russia. 

In the last chapter of the book, 
Mr. Washburn unfortunately makes 
an excursion into the field of in- 
ternational politics. His treatment 
of the question of the Russian- 
American commercial treaty seems 
to us rather superficial and inade- 
quate. But, except for this injection 
of something that is foreign to a 
war correspondent's account, Mr. 
Washburn's book is both instructive 
and entertaining. 

M. V. 

NEMIROVICH-DANCHENKO IN 
ENGLISH 

WITH A DIPLOMA, and THE 

WHIRLWIND, by V. I. Nemiro- 

vitch-Dantchenko, translated by 

W. J. Stanton Pyper. — Boston: 

John W. Luce & Company. $1.25. 

The two stories by Vladimir Ivan 

Nemirovitch-Danchenko contained in 

this volume are from his Slezy 

(Tears), published in Moscow in 

1894. It was a wise inspiration to 

issue them together, as they are two 

fine examples of the work of Dan- 

chenko, who excels in his shorter 

tales and sketches. 

The Diploma is the story of the 
regeneration of a woman, and the 
degeneration of a man. So much 
of modern literature deals with the 
rising of the fallen and the falling 
of the risen. A woman of the ser- 
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vant-class has awakened within her 
the desire for better things through 
her association with her master, a 
weak-willed bachelor who has de- 
serted the gay life of the cities and 
come to his estate in the provinces 
to live. When the consciousness of 
her individuality comes, Anna Timo- 
feevna, the woman, leaves the estate 
and her two children, and goes to 
Moscow to study. She wishes to get 
the diploma of doctor's assistant. 
She spends two years at Moscow, 
and when she returns with her dip- 
loma, eager, feeling that she is now 
a fit companion for her "man," and 
a fit mother for her children, she 
finds that her place has been taken 
by a common servant. The color- 
less life on the farm in Little Rus- 
sia has transformed the man, never 
very intellectual or ambitious, into 
a dull clod, seeking nothing but the 
satisfaction of his lower desires. 
She was no longer wanted. She had 
become his superior in mind and 
instincts. But the woman's former 
ideal of the man, the thing that had 
given her the moral strength to bear 
the two lonely years in Moscow and 
that had awakened her to a knowl- 
edge of herself, will give her the 
power to rise above this bitter dis- 
appointment. 

The Whirlwind deals with another 
phase of the woman's question, and 
unfolds the peculiar relations that 
the members of two families hold to 
each other. The volume holds two 
interesting taTes by a Russian writer 
only one of whose works has hither- 
to appeared in English garb. 

L. S. F. 

IVAN PETROVICH PAVLOV. 

The April number of the Medical 
Review of Reviews contains an ex- 
tremely interesting article by the 
editor of the Review, Dr. Victor 
Robinson, on the late Russian physi- 
ologist, Ivan Petrovich Pavlov. Be- 



fore discussing the work of Pavlov, 
Dr. Robinson gives the following 
survey of Russia's gallery of scien- 
tists, whose work has been invalua- 
ble in the advancement of the 
world's scientific thought: 

On the annals of science are 
written many other glorious Rus- 
sian names: Von Baer, the greatest 
name in modern embryology; Metcn- 
nikoff, immortal for his discoveries 
in phagocytosis; Korsakoff, who de- 
scribed the psychosis of alcoholic 
polyneuritis; Cyon, after whom is 
named Cyon's nerve; Minin, whose 
ultraviolet therapy is known as the 
Minin light; Stanislav Stein, whose 
test for disease of the labyrinth is 
known as Stein's test; Schachowa, 
who described the histologic canals 
known as the spiral tubules of 
Schachowa ; Wreden, who first called 
attention to the fact that there is 
gelatinous matter in the auditory 
meatus of stillborn children; Kova- 
levsky, who described the passage 
from the medullary tube into the 
archenteron; Leshaft, after whom is 
named Leshaft's space; Nikolai Eck, 
of fistula fame, whose method of 
abolishing the portal circulation 
gave physiologists the opportunity 
to learn the relation of the liver to 
metabolism; Kupressoff, who de- 
scribed the spinal center of the 
vesical sphincter; Bobroff, whose 
osteoplastic /operation 1 for spina 
bifida is known as Bobroffs opera- 
tion; Koshevnikoff, whose descrip- 
tion of a mild type of epilepsy is 
known as KoshevnikofTs disease; 
Darkshevitch, the neurologist after 
whom is named Darkshevitch's 
nucleus; Botkin, the eminent clini- 
cian ; Strove, whose test for blood in 
the urine is known as Struve's test; 
Bechterev, after whom is named the 
nucleus which gives origin to the 
fibres of the median roots of the 
auditory nerve; Cfoerchevsky, whose 
description of ileus of nervous origin 
is known as Cherchevsky's disease; 
Gamaleia, the bacteriologist; Min- 
kovsky who described congenital 
acholuric jaundice with splenome- 
galy and urobilinuria ; Mendeleyeff, 
whose periodic law is one of the 
fundamentals of modern chemistry; 
Waldemar Kernig, whose test is 
tried whenever meningitis is sus- 
pected; Poehl, who described the 
test for detecting cholera bacilli; 
Nikolsky, after whom is named 
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Nikolsky's sign; NIkiforoff, whose 
method of fixing blood-films is known 
as NUriforofTs method; Rauchfuss, 
after whom is named Rauchfuss* 
triangle; Pirogoff, one of the great- 
est of military surgeons; Filatov, 
the pediatrist; — and a host of other 
competent investigators whose work 
is known wherever medical litera- 
ture is read. 

Not the least among these great 
men was Ivan Petrovich Pavlov, 
"who achieved the foremost place in 
the modern physiology of digestion." 
Dr. Robinson gives account of Pav- 
lov's work in this great field, show- 
ing how much modern physiology 
owes to the experimental genius of 
the great Russian scientist He tells 
us of the esteem in which Pavlov 
was held by such scientists as the 
great German physiological chemist, 
Emll Abedrhalden, or the great 
American biologist, Jacques Loeb. 

We also learn of some of those 
remarkably ingenious experiments 
performed by Pavlov, the results of 
which are of prime importance not 
only in physiology, but also in psy- 
chology. His famous experiment 
performed on two dogs, in which he 
demonstrated the connection between 
the psychologist's idea and the chem- 
ical reactions of the body, is thus 
described by Pavlov himself: 

I am also able to demonstrate to 
you the following instructive experi- 
ment. In the presence of some of my 
hearers, who were invited to attend 
an hour before the lecture, I carried 
out the following procedures on two 
dogs, both of which had ordinary 
gastric fistulae and were, besides, 
esophagotomized. Into the stomach 
of the one a definite number of 
pieces of flesh were introduced 
through the fistula, the animal's at- 
tention being distracted by patting 
and speaking so as to avoid arousing 
any thoughts of feeding. The mor- 
sels were threaded on a string, the 
free end of which was fastened into 
the mouth of the flstular cannula 
by a cork. The dog was then brought 
into a separate room and left by 
itself. A like number of pieces were 
introduced into the stomach of the 



other dog in the same way, but .dur- 
ing the process a fictitious meal was 
given, the animal being afterwards 
left alone. Each dog received 100 
grams of flesh. An hour and a half 
elapsed, and now we may draw the 
pieces of flesh out by means of the 
thread and weigh them. The loss of 
weight, and consequently the amount 
of flesh digested, is very different in 
the two cases. In that of the dog 
without sham feeding, the loss of- 
weight amounts to merely 6 grams, 
while the flesh withdrawn from the 
stomach of the other dog weighs 
only 70 grams, that is to say, was 
reduced by 30 grams. This, there- 
fore, represents the digestive value 
of the passage of food through the 
mouth, the value of a desire for 
food, the value of an appetite. 

With his usual brilliancy of style 
and his wide range of facts from 
every field connected with the work 
of Pavlov, Dr. Robinson has given 
us an excellent appreciation of one 
of Russia's foremost scientists. 

QOREMYKIWS RESIGNATION. 

The reasons for the recent resigna- 
tion of the Russian ' Premier, I. L. 
Goremykln, were discussed In an 
article, which appeared in Harper's 
Weekly for May 13, 1916. The most 
interesting feature of the article, is 
the letter, written to Goremykln 
just before his resignation by the 
President of the Douma, M. W. 
Rodzlanke. It is generally consid- 
ered that this letter was perhaps 
the most important factor that 
caused the resignation of the Pre- 
mier. The letter reads as follows: 

I am writing this while still under 
the impression of the data that were 
just discussed at the special confer- 
ence for defense, and which relate to 
the catastrophic condition of the 
problems of railroad transportation. 
This question was raised at the last 
session of the special conference. 
The work of a special commission 
was devoted to it, but its solution 
went no further than mere discus- 
sion, proposals, and estimates. And 
to-day, the catastrophe, which was 
only probable then, is upon us. 
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The details of the conditions ex- 
isting in the factories that produce 
munitions of war, conditions which 
may lead to the suspension of the 
operations of these factories, and 
the information concerning the ap- 
proaching famine that threatens 
Petrograd and Moscow, as well as 
the possibility of serious popular 
disturbances in connection with this 
state of affairs, have, no doubt, been 
reported to you by the chairman of 
this conference. These facts and 
considerations made it quite appar- 
ent to me, as well as to the other 
members of the conference, to what 
an abyss our country is rapidly 
moving, thanks to the complete 
apathy of the government, which 
takes no active and decisive meas- 
ures for the purpose of forestalling 
the events that threaten us. 

The members of this conference 
anticipated all this six months ago, 
and you cannot deny, Ivan Logino- 
vich, that I, myself, upon several 
occasions brought the matter to your 
attention, and that every time your 
reply was that the matter does not 
concern you, and that you cannot in- 
terfere with the conduct of the war. 



Such replies are out of place now. 
The end of the war is .rapidly ap- 
proaching, while within the country, 
in every department of the people's 
life, even in those which are con- 
cerned with the satisfaction of the 
prime necessities of life, complete 
disorder prevails and grows. The 
inactivity of the government op- 
presses the faith of the people in 
ultimate victory. It is your prime 
duty, without losing a moment's 
time, to do everything in your power 
in order to remove all those things 
that interfere with our achieve- 
ment of victory. 

If the Council of Ministers will 
not, at last, take those measures 
which are possible and which will 
save the country from disgrace and 
disaster, the responsibility for this 
will fall upon you. And if you, 
Ivan Loginovich, do not feel within 
yourself the strength to bear this 
heavy burden, if you will not use 
all the means within your power 
that will enable the country to come 
out upon the road that leads to vic- 
tory, have the courage, at least, to 
confess this, and to make room for 
younger forces. 
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